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THE THIRD EDITION VERY MUCH IMPROVED. 


THE 


LADY's COMPLETE GUIDE; 


COOKERY 
I0- ALL 1-1-5 BRANCHES. 


CONTAINING 


The moſt approved Receipts, confirmed by Obſervation and Practice, 


in every reputable Engl.ih Book of Cookery now extant; beſides a 
great Variety of others which have never before been offered to the 
Public. Alſo ſeveral tranſlated from the Productions of Cooks of 
Eminence who have publiſhed in Fraxcs, particularly the D XE 
DE NIVERNOIS s, M. Commo's HisToOIRE pt Cvisine, M. Di- 

SANs MaiTRE D'HoTEL, M. Valors, and M. Deitatou, with 
their reſpective Names to each Receipt ; which, with the ORIGINAL 
* ARTICLES, form the moſt complete Syſtem of Cookery ever yet 
exhibited, under the following Heads, viz. 


ROASTING, SOUPS, TARTS, 

BOILING, SAUCES, PIES, 

MADE-DISHES, GRAVIES, As Tris, 

FRYING, HASHES, CHEESECAKES. 
BROILING, STEWS, JELLIES, 

POTTING, PUDDINGS, PICKLING, 
FRICASSEES, CUSTARDS, PRESERVING, 
RAGOUTS, CAKES, CONFCTIONARY, &. 


To which is added, in order to render it as complete and perſect as poſſible, 
A LIST OF EVERY THING IN SEASON, 


SEVERAL BILLS OF FARE, AND AN ELEGANT COLLECTION or * 


LIGHT DISHES FOR SUPPER. , 
4180 


THE COMPLETE BREWER; 


CONTAINING 


Familiar Inſtructions for brewing all Sorts of Beer and Ale; including the prope 


Management of the Vault or Cellar, 
LIKEWISE 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN ; 


Conſiſting of a conſiderable Collection of approved Preſcriptions by Mzav, | 


SYDENHAM, T1s%0T, FoTHERGIL, er. Bucnax, and Others. 


BY MRS. MARY COL E, a 
Cook To THE RicyT Hon, Tart Eart of DaocGuepa. 
L O N PD ON: | * 
PAINTED FOR d. KEARSLEY, NO, 464.7 LERT-4PRBET: 
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PREFACE 


To the Firſt Edition, with a few Lines relative to 
the Third. 


THAT there have been many publications on the 
ſubject of Cookery, I am willing to admit; but, 
however extraordinary it may appear, the number of 
treatiſes on that uſeful art, have rendered another ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

It is neither my wiſh, nor my intention, to depre- 
ciate the productions of others; I mean only to apo- 
logize for introducing a new work, on a ſubject appa- 
rently ſo much exhauſted; and I hope I ſhall not be 
accuſed of vanity when 1 declare, that I think THE 
LADY's COMPLETE GUIDE will anfwer the pur- 
pofe of all the books which have hitherto appeared 
on this intereſting buſineſs. It is indeed a library of 
cookery ; and contains the eſſence of all the eſtabliſhed 
modern authors, beſides a great number of Original 
Receipts. | 

I flatter myſelf that J ſhall be thought entitled to 
the approbation of my readers, for my careful ſelec- 
tion of thoſe articles which I have gathered from 
others. I have endeavoured to be more ſyſtematic 
than my predeceſſors in this walk, and conſequently 
leſs confuſed ; and, like the ſages of the law, I have 
quoted my author, where the receipt is not original; 
ſo that the cook, like the barriſter, may know upon 
what authority he acts; and he will ſometimes find the 
names of three or four celebrated cooks to eſtabliſh a 
ſingle receipt. "+ 

When J have found the ſame receipt in three or four 
different publications, J have ſometimes quoted all their 

[4 3] names, 
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names, with references to the pages where it is to be 
found. For example: — to the receipt for making 
partridge ſoup, I have referred to Mrs. Glaſſe's Art of 
Cookery, page 133; Mrs. Maſon's Ladies Aſiſtant, page 
198; Mrs. Rafald's Experienced Engliſh Houſekeeper, 
page 14; and Mr. Farley's London Art of Cookery, page 
155. I have only ſometimes quoted ſo many authori- 
ties—a frequent repetition would add to the bulk, 
but not the utility of the work. 

The beſt of my judgment has been exerciſed in ſe- 
lecting whatever is valuable from the works of others, 
which, after proving their excellence, I regularly en- 
tered in my coinmon-place book. The following 

ges are enriched with every article that merits pre- 

ervation in the productions of Clermont, Glaſſe, Maſon, 
Dalrymple, Dupont, Commo, Deſang, Verno, Troas, De- 
latour, Valois, Verral, Raffald, Farley, &c. but all ex- 
travagant, and almoſt impracticable receipts, I have 
purpoſely rejected. The moſt frugal and leaſt com- 
plicated diſhes, are generally the moſt excellent ; 
thoſe have not eſcaped my particular attention, as they 
are perfectly confiſtent with my plan of taſte, united 
with eeconomy and fimplicity, 

I ſhould before have obſerved, that in reading the 
various books upon this ſubject which have been 

inted, I ſoon perceived that every ſubſequent writer 
Rad borrowed very largely from thoſe who had pre- 
ceded. Mrs. Glaſſe's book contains the beſt receipts 
which ſhe cauld diſcover in the four eſteemed works 
of this kind then extant, Mrs. Maſon, Mrs. Raffald, 
and Mr. Farley , have purſued fimilar ſteps; but have 
not, like myſelf, candidly acknowledged their obli- 
gations. | : 

That nothing might be omitted to render this per- 


* 


If all the writers upon Cookery had acknowledged from 
whence they took their receipts, as I do, they would have acted 
with more candour by the public. Their vanity to paſs for Au- 
thors, inſtead of Compilers, has not added to their reputation. 


formance 
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formance generally uſeful, I have added, by way of 
Supplement, Inſtructions for Brewing in all its 
Branches. N in the capacity of Houſe-keeper, 
as well as Cook, I have taken infinite pains to arrive 
at perfection in that department, and flatter myſelf 
that my inſtructions will entitle me to the approbation 


of my reader. 


Medicine, and the application of it to the moſt 
you complaints, have occupied a part of my lei- 
ure hours. The productions of Mead, Sydenham, 
Tiſſot, Fothergil, Elliot, Buchan, and ſeveral others, 

ve given me a tolerable idea of domeſtic medicine, 
and enabled me ſometimes to relieve thoſe whoſe cir- 
cumſtances would not permit them to call in the aid 
of a phyfician. I have diſtinguiſhed this department 
of my work under the title of 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Theſe medical inſtructions are taken principally 
from Dr. Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine ; or rather, to 
mention the ſource from whence his book was prin- 
cipally derived, from Dr. Tiffot's Avis au Peuple, ſur 
la ſant?. I have read and compared them. This Doc- 
tor Buchan acknowledges with the liberality of a gen- 
tleman.—“ Tiſſot,” ſays he, in his Avis au Peuple, 
« comes the neareſt to my views of any author I 
% have Teen.” Doctor Buchan has alſo greatly en- 
riched his book with Ramazin, Lemery on Foods, and 
Dr. Arbuthnot's works. Theſe auxiliaries, ſupported 
by his own great medical abilities, have produced that 
valuable performance, ſo well known under the title of 
Domeſtic Medicine ; a treaſure which no family ſhould 
be without. Though this ſelection deſerves the 
higheſt degree of credit, being the preſcriptions of 
the moſt eminent phyſicians this country boaſts, that 
for the cure of the Dropſy may be ſaid to ſtand alone! 
its wonderful efficacy, in curing that alarming diſeaſe, 
may be fairly reported as reduced to a certainty! it is 
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ſolely vegetable, eaſily prepared, and attended with 
little or no expence: - many reſpectable perſons 
from principles of duty and humanity, ſtep — 
in recommending it. 

I have added a Marketing Table, another for buy- 
ing and ſelling, and a Specimen of a Houſe- keeping 
Book, all of which will, I flatter myſelf, be found ex- 
tremely uſeſul. 

The ſpecimen of a houſe-keeping book is intended 
for thoſe who do not chuſe to be at the expence of 
eighteen pence annually; for that ſum, they may be 
furniſhed with books upon the ſame plan, at any of 
the bookſellers or ſtationers. 

I cannot conclude without requeſting a candid ex- 
amination of my performance, when I hope its utility 
will be univerſally acknowledged. My beſt thanks 
are due to thoſe friends who have, Long began this 
work, furniſhed me with ſeveral original receipts, 
which are ineſtimable in their kind, and will greatly 
enhance the value of this volume. 

To the laſt, or Second Edition, I made confider- 
able improvements, by adding Bills of Fare, an exten- 
five liſt of things in ſeaſon, and an clegant collection 
of light diſhes for Supper. 

I am now able to give ſubſtantial proof of the ſu- 
perior utility of this Collection, viz. wo large im- 

eſſions have been ſold in a much ſhorter pace of 
time than can be inſtanced even of one edition in any 
- other book of cookery in the Engliſh language! 
This third Edition is much improved by conſiderable 
additions, particularly in the Family Phyſician, This 
part now concludes with the HUMANE SOCIETY $ di- 
rections for the recovery of perſons ſuppoſed to be 
PROWNED Or SUFFOCATED. 


MARY COLE, 


THE 


THE 


COOK and HOUSEWIFE's CALENDAR; 


MONTHLY LIST OF THINGS IN SEASON, 


o R, 


FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER. 


A VARY, 


Meat. Smelts 
EEF Soles 
Houſe lamb Sturgeon 
Mutton Tench 
* Thornback 
eal * Turbot 
Fiſh. 4 Poultry. 
C ö Capons 
C Chickens 
— 7 Fowls 
Cray-fiſh Hare 
Eels Partridges 
Flounders Pheaſants 
Lampreys Pallets 
Lobſters Rabbits 
Oyſters Snipes 
Perch Tame Pigeons 
Plaice Turkeys 
Prawns Woodcocks 
Scate 
F 
Meat . F iſh. 
EEF Carp 
Houſe lamb Cod 
Mutton Crabs 
ork Cray-fiſh 
Veal Eels 


Flognderz 


Vegetables. Radiſh 
Beets Roſemary 
Borecole Sage 
Broccoli, purple Salſafy 

and white Savoys 
Carrots Sorrel 
Celery Spinach 
Chervil Sprouts 
Coleworts Skirrets 
Creſſes Taragon 
Endive Thyme 
Garlic 
Leeks Fruit, 
Lettuce Almonds 
Muſhrooms Apples 
Muſtard Grapes 
Mint Medlars 
Parſley Nuts 
Parſnips Pears 
Potatoes Services 
WV. .A K.-Y. 
Lampreys Soles 
Oyſters Sturgeon 
Plaice Tench 
Prawns Thornback 
Scate Turbot 
Smelts Whitings 


* * * 


(X) 


The Crok and Honſervife's Calendar. 


Vegetables. Jeruſalem arti- 


Poultry, 


Capons 
Chickens 


Fowls 
Hare 


Scorzoners 


Broccoli, purple 


and white Marigolds 


Cardouns 


Partridges 
Pheaſants 


Pi 
P 


geo 


Sni 
Take rabbits 


ullets Coleworts 


Winter ſavoury 


EEF 


Houſe lamb 


Coleworts 


Cucumbers 


Tame rabbits 


Flounders 
Lobſters 
Miullets 
Plaice 
Scate 
Soles 
Tench 


Jeruſalem arti- 

Vegetables. 
Alparagus 

Marigolds 

Broccoli, purple 


and white Muſhrooms 


Thornback 


. 


EEF rp 
Graſs lamb Chubs 


Mutton 


Veal 


our 


The Cook and Houſewife's Calendar. 
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Poultry. Vegetables, Chervil Tragopogon 
Chickens Aſparagus Colewort Young carrots 
Ducklings All forts of ſmall Endive Young onions 
Fowls + falad Lettuce Young ſhoots of 
Leverets . All ſorts of pot Parſley ſalſafy 
Pigeons herbs Radiſhes 
Pulle ts Beet Sorrel Fruit. 
Rabbits Broccoli Spinach Apples 

Celery Sprouts Pears 
M AT. 
Meat. Salmon Vegetables. 
Birr Smelts AS 
Soles paragus 
1 Tench All fors of ſalad 
Veal Trout All ſorts of herbs 
Turbot — 
eans 

Fiſh. Poultry, Carrots 
Carp Cauliflower 
Chub Chickens Cucumbers 
Crabs Ducklings Fennel 
Cray-fiſh Fowls Lettuce 
Eels Green geeſe Mint 
Herring Leverets Parſley 
Lobſters Pallets Peas 
Prawns Rabbits Purſlane 

J-Y 00 

Meat. Prawns Rabbits 

EEF Salmon Turkey poults 

Buck veniſon Smelts Wheat ears 
Lamb Soles : 

Mutton | Tench Vegetables. 
Veal Trout Artichokes 
Turbot Aſparagus 

Fig. All ſmall ſalad 
Carp Poultry. All pot herbs 
Cray-fiſh Chickens Beans 
Eels Ducklings Cabbages 
Herrings Fowls Carrots 
Lobſters Green geeſe Cauliflowers 
Mackarel Leverets Cucumbers 
Mullets Plovers Kidney beans 
Pike Pullets Lettuce 


mb 
_ Mutton 
Veal 


r Fi. 
| Cup fo 
Cray-fiſh 
els 
lounders 
addocks 
errings 
Lobſters 
Mackarel 
ullet 
yſters 
laice 
rawng 


Scate 


= - EEF 
Fold Buck veniſon Thornback 
a 


Poultry. 
Chickens 
Ducks 
Fowls 
Geeſe 
L-verets 
Pheaſants 
Pigeons 
Plovers 
Pallets 
Rabbits 
Turkey poults 
Wheat ears 


Wild ducks 


Vegetables, 
Artichokes 


11 . 
Meat. Plaice Pegetables, Potatoes 
EEF - Salmon Artichokes Purſlane 
Buck veniſon Scate All ſorts of ſalad Salſafy 
Lamb | Soles All ſorts of pot Scorzonera 
Mutton Tench herbs Sorrel 
Veal Thornback Beans Radiſhes 
Cabbage 
Fi. Poultry. Carrots Fruit. 
O Chickens Cauliflower Apples 
C Ducklings Celery — 
Cray-fiſh Fowls Chervil Cherries 
Eels Green geeſe Cucumbers Gooſeberries 
Haddock Leverets Endive Melons 
Herrings Pigeons Finochia Nectarines 
Lobſters Plovers Kidney beans Peaches 
Mackarel Pullets Muſhrooms Plums 
Mullet Rabbits Parſley Raſpberries 
Pike Turkey poults Peaſe Strawberries 
Prawns Wheat ears 
. Toe Ms 
Meat. Pike All ſorts of ſalad Salſafy 


All ſorts of herbs Scorzonera 


Beans 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Cucumbers 
Dill 

Endive 
Eſchalot 
Finochia 
Garlic 
Kidney beans 
Muſhrooms 
Onions 
Parſley 
Potatoes 
Purſlane 
Radiſhes 


Sorrel 

Spinach 

Sprouts 
urnips 


Fruit. 
Apples 
Currants 
Figs 
F - «a | 
Gooſeberries 
Grapes 
Melons 
Mulberries 
Nectarines 
Pears 
Peaches 
Plums 


SEPTEMBER. 


ts 


IBER. 


The Cook and Houſewife's Calendar. Kun. 
e 
Meat, Thornback Cabbages Salſafy 
EEF Cardoons Scorzonera 
Buck veniſon Poultry. Carrots Sprouts 
Lamb Chickens Cauliflower Turnips 
Mutton Ducks Celery 
Veal Fowls Cucumbers Fruit. 
Geeſe Endive Apples 
Fi. Hares Eſchalots Cherries 
Ca Larks Finochia Currants 
Partridges Garlic Figs 
Flounders Pheaſants Leeks | Filberts 
Haddocks Pigeons Lettuce, and all Grapes 
Lobſters Pullets ſorts of ſalad Hazle nuts 
Oyſters Rabbits Muſhrooms Medlars 
Pike Teal Onions Melons 
Plaice Turkies Parſley Peaches 
Salmon Parſnips Pears 
Scate Vegetables, Peaſe Plums 
Smelts Artichokes Potatoes Quinces 
Soles All ſorts of herbs Radiſhes Walnuts 
Tench Beans 
F 
Smelts All ſorts of herbs _ 
Beets 
Poultry. Broccoli — 
Chickens Carrots - —__ 
Dotterels - Cauliflower urnips 
Fowls Celery Turnip - rooted 
Geeſe Chard beets and black Spa- 
Hares Chervil i niſh radiſh 
Larks Colewort 
Partridges Endive Fruid, 
Pheaſants Eſchalot Apples 
Pigeons Finochia Bullace 
Pullets Leeks Fi 
—— Loy and 2 
ni alad 
Tel. Muſhrooms Grapes 
Lobſters Turkies Onions Nuts 7 
Muſcles Wi 7 Parſnips Peaches 
Oyſters Wild ducks Potatoes Quinces 
Perch Rocombole Services 
Pike FJ. exetabler, Salſafy Walnut 


Salmon trout Artichokes 
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Meat. 


EEF 


The Cual and Houſewife's Calendar, 


Smelts 
Tench 


Houſe lamb 


_ 
utton 
Veal © 


Fi, 
— 1 
Cockles 
Doree, 
Gurnet 
Gud 3 
Holobet 
Lobſters 
Muſſels 
Oyſters 
T_ 
Salmon 


Poultry. 

Chickens 

+ Dotterels 
Fowls 
Geeſe 
Hares 
Larks 
Partridges 
Pheaſants 
Pigeons 
Pullets 
Rabbits 
Snipes 
Teal 
Turkies 
Wigeon 

: Wild ducks 
Woodcocks 


Chickens 
Dotterels 
Fowls 
Geeſe 
Hares 
Larks ; 
Partridges 
Pheaſants 
Pigeons 
Pullets 
Rabbits 
Snipes 
Teal 


Vegetables. 
Beet 
Borecdle 


_ Cabbages 


Cardoons 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Cele 

Chard beet 
Chervil 
Creſſes 
Endive 
Eſchalot 


Jeruſalem arti- 


chokes « 


Potatoes 
Rocombole 
Salſafy 
Savoys 
Scorzonera 
Skirrets 
Spinach 
Sprouts 
urnips 


All forts of herbe 


Fruit. 
Apples 
Bullace 


 Cheſnuts 


Lettuce and ſmall Grapes 


ſalad 
Leeks 
Onions 
Parſley ' 
Parſnips 


Hazle nuts 
Medlars 
Pears 
Services 
Walnuts 


M B E R. 


Turkies 
Wi $ 
Wild ducks 


Vegetables. 
Beets , 
Borecole 
Cabbages 
Cardoons 
Carrots 
Celery 


Creſſes 


Endive 
Eſchalot 
Leeks 


Pot herbs | 

Purple and white 
broccoli 

Rocom bole 

Salſafy 

Savoys 

Scorzonera 

Skirrets 

Spinach 

Salad 

Turnips 


Fruit. 
Apples 
Cheſnuts 


Lettuce and ſmall Gra 
Hars 


ſalad. 
Onions 
Parſnips 
Potatoes 


Me 


Pears 


Services 


PROPER 


Proper Articles to cover the Table every Month, 


JANUARY. 
FIRST COURSE, 


Cheſnut Soup 
Leg of Lamb Petit Patties Boiled Chickens 
Chickens and Veal Pie Cod's Head Roaſt Beef 
le Tongue Raiſolds Scotch Collops 
| Vermicelli Soup | 
ra SECOND COURSE, 
Roaſt Turkey 
Marinated Smelts Tartlets Mince Pies 
Roaſted Sweetbreads Stands of Jellies Larks 
Almond Tart Maids of Honour Lubſters 
| Woodcocks 
ys THIRD COURSE. 
Morels 
| Artichoke Bottoms Dutch Beef ſcraped Macaroni 
; Cuſtards Cut Paſtry Black Caps 
uts Scolloped Oyſters Potted Chars Stewed Celery 
Rabbit fricaſſeed 4 
FEBRUARY. | 
FIRST COURSE. | 
Peas Soup * 
” Chickens Chicken Patty Mutton Collops 
nd white Harrico of Mutton Salmon and Smelts Rump of Beefa la daub 
dl — ard Oyſter Patties Small Ham 
Soup Sants go 
SECOND COURSE. 
Wild Fowl 
| Cardoons Diſh of Jelly Stewed Pippins 5 
Scolloped Oyſters Epergne „Ragout Melt A 
Compert Pears |  Caromel Artichoks Botwmg * 
Hare 2 
THIRD COURSE, 4 
Two Woodcocks ; 7 
Pigs Ears Crocant Lamb Chops larded -- 
N Almonds Mufhre p | 


Lark a la ſurpriſe 


XVI. 


M AR C K. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Soup Lorrain 
Keeps Rumps Almond Pudding Fillet of Port 
Chine of Mutton and Stewed Carp, or , 
: * Tench 4 Lamb's Head 
Veal Collops Beef-ſteak Pie Calves Ears 
Onion Soup 
SECOND COURSE, 
A Poulard larded and roaſted 
Afparagus Blancmange Prawns 
Ragooed Sweetbreads A Trifte Fricaſſee of Rabbit 
Cray-fiſh Cheeſecakes Fricaſſee of Muſhrooms 
Tame Pigeons roaſted 
THIRD COURSE, 
Ox Palates ſhivered 
Tartlets | Porred Larks Stewed Pippins 
Cardoons Jellies Spaniſh Peas 
Black Caps Potted Partridge Almond Cheeſecakes 
Cocks Combs 
r 
FIRST COURSE. 
Crimp Cod and Smelts 
Chickens Marrow Pudding Cutlets i-la-Maintenon 
Breaſt of Veal ia == «ing Soup Beef Tremblant 
b's Tails à-la- . 
hep * * ala Pigeon Pie Tongue 
Whitings boiled and broiled 
SECOND COURSE. 
| Ducklings | 
Afparagus Tartlets Black Caps 
Koaft Sweerbreads Jellies and Syllabubs Oyſter Loaves 
Stewed Pears Tanſey Muſhrooms 
Ribs of Lamb 
Perit Pigeons 
Muſhrooms French Plums Piſtachio Nuts 
Marinated Smelts Sweetmeats Oyſter Loaves 
Blanched Almonds Raiſins Artichgke Bottoms 


Calves Ears i-la-braity 


MAV. 


(XVII) 


M A Y. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Calvert's Salmon broiled 
Rabbits with Onions Veal Olives Collared Mutton 
Pigeon Pie raiſed Vermicelli Soup Macaroni Tart 
Ox Palates Chine of Lamb Matelot of Tame Duck 
Mackarel 
SECOND COURSE, 
Green Gooſe 
Aſparagus Cuſtards Cocks' Combs 
Green Gooſeberry Tarts Epergne Green Apricot Tarts 
Lamb Cutlets Blancmange Stewed Celery 
Roaſt Chickens 
THIRD COURSE. 
Lamb Sweetbreads 
3tewed Lettuce Rheniſh Cream Raſpberry Puffs 
Lobſters ragoved Compoſt of Green Apricots Buttered Crab 
Lemon Cakes . Orange Jelly French Beans 


Ragout of Fat Livers 


tt. 


11 
FIRST COURSE, 
Green Peas Soup 
Chickens Haunch of Veniſon Harrico 
Lamb Pie Turbot Ham 
Veal Cutlets Neck of Veniſon Orange Pudding 
Lobſter Soup 
SECOND COURSE, 
Turkey Poults 
Peas Apricot Puffs Lobſters 
Fricafſee of Lamb Half Moon Roaſted Sweetbreads 
Smelts Cherry Tart Artichekes 
Roaſted Rabbits 
THIRD COURSE, 
a Sweetbreads a-la-Blanche | 
Fillets of Soals Potted Wheat Ears Ratafia Cream 
Peas Green Gooitzberry Tart Forced Artichokes 
Preſerved Oranges Potted Ruff Matelet of Eels 


Lamb's Tails à-la-braiſe 


(B] 


(XVIII ) 


1 
FIRST COURSE, 
Mackarel, &c. 
Breaſt of V 
——_ | og Tongue and Turnips Pulpeton 
Veniſon Paſty Herb Soup Neck of Veniſon 
; Boiled Gooſe and ſtewed 
Chickens Red Cabbage Mutton Cutlets 
G Trout boiled 
SECOND COURSE, 
Roaſt Turkey 
Stewed Peas Apricot Tart Blancmange 
Sweetbreads Jellies Fricaſſee of Rabbits 
Cuſtards Green Codling Tart Blaized Pippins 
Roaſt Pigeons 
THIRD COURSE, 
Fricaſſee of Rabbits 
Apricots Pains a-la-Ducheſſe Forced Cucumberg 


Cray-fiſh ragooed Morel Cherry Tart Lobſters a-la-braife 
Jeruſalem Artichokes Apricot Puffs Green Gage Plums 


Lamb Stones 
AUGUST. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Stewed Soals 
Fillets of Pigeons Ham Turkey a-la-daube 
French Patty Cray-fiſh Soup Petit Patties 
Chickens Fillet of Veal Roſard of Beef Palates 
SECOND COURSE. 
Roaſt Ducks 
Tartlet Fillets of Soals 
Jellies Apple Pie 
Orange Puffs Fricaſſee of Sweetbreads 
Leveret 
THIRD COURSE. 
Partridge a-la-pair . 
Potted Wheat Ears Cray-fiſh 
Fruit Cut Paſtry 
Scraped Beef Blanched Celery 
Ruffs and Rees 


SEPTEMBER, 


4 


(XIX) 


SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST COURSE. 


Diſh of Fiſh 
Chic kens Chine of Lamb Veal Collops 
Pigeon Pie Gravy Soup Almond Tart 
Harico of Mutton Roaſt Beef Ham 
Diſh of Fiſh 
SECOND COURSE, 
Wild Fowls 
Peas Damaſcene Tarts Ragooed Lobſters 
Sweethreads Crocant Fried Pichs 
Cray-fiſh Maids of Honour Fried Artichokes 
Partridges 
THIRD COURSE, 
Ragooed Palates 
Comport of Biſcuits Tartlets Fruit in Jelly 
Green Truffles Epe: gne Cardoons 
Blanc mange Cheeſecakes Ratafia Drops 
Calves Ears à la braiſe | 


OCTOBER. 


FIRST COURSE, 
Cod and Oyſter Sauce 
Jugged Hare Neck of Veal à la braiſe Small Puddings 


French Patty Almond Soup as wv ne. 
Chickens Tongue and Udder Torrent de Veau 
SECOND COURSE. ' 
Pheaſant 
Stewed Pears, Apple Tarts Muſhrooms - 
Roaſt Lobſters' Jellies Oyſter Loaves 
White Fricaſſee Cuſtards Pippins 
Turkey 
THIRD COURSE. 
Sweetbread à la braiſe \ 
Fried Artichokes Potted Eels Pig's Ears 
Almond Cheeſecakes Fruit Apricot Puffy 
Amlet Potted Lobſtert Forced Celery 
Larks 
(B2] 


NOVEMBER; 


(XVIII ) 


. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Mackarel, &c. 

Breaſt of Veal Tongue and Turnips pulpeton 
Veniſon Paſty Herb Soup Neck of Veniſon 
Boiled Gooſe and ſtewed 
Chickens Red Cabl Mutton Cutlets 

4 Trout boiled 
SECOND COURSE, 
Roaſt Turkey 
Stewed Peas Apricot Tart Blancmange 
Sweetbreads Jellies Fricaſſee of Rabbits 
Cuſtards Green Codling Tart Blaized Pippins 
Roaſt Pigeons 
THIRD COURSE, 
Fricaſſee of Rabbits 
Apricots Pains a-la-Ducheſſe Forced Cucumberg 
Cray-fiſh ragooed Morel Cherry Tart Lobſters a-la-braife 
Jeruſalem Artichokes Apricot Puffs Green Gage Plums 
Lamb Stones | 
AUGUST. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Stewed Soals 
Fillets of Pigeons Ham + Turkey àA-la-daube 
French Patty Cray-fiſh Soup Petit Patties 
Chickens Fillet of Veal Roſard of Beef Palates 
j , Whitings * 
SECOND COURSE.» 
| Roaſt Ducks | 
Macaroni Tartlet Fillets of Soals 
Cheeſecakes Jellies Apple Pie 
Matelot of Eels Orange Puffs Fricafſce of Sweetbreads 
; Leveret 
. - THIRD COURSE, 
| Partridge à-la- pair ä 
Stewed Peas Potted Wheat Ears Cray - ſiſn 
Apricot Tart Fruit Cut Paſtry 
Prawns Scraped Beef Blanched Celery 
Ruffs and Rees 


: SEPTEMBER, 
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SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST COURSE 


Diſh of Fiſh 
Chic kens Chine of Lamb Veal Collops 
Pigeon Pie Gravy Soup Almond Tart 
Harico of Mutton Roaſt Beef Ham 
Diſh of Fiſh A: 
SECOND COURSE, 
Wild Fowls 
Peas Damaſcene Tarts Ragooed Lobſters 
Sweetbreads Crocant Fried Pichs 
Cray-fiſh Maids of Honour Fried Artichokes 
Partridges 
THIRD COURSE, 
Ragooed Palates : 
Comport of Biſcuits Tartlets Fruit in Jelly 
Green Truffles Epergne Cardoons 
Blanc-mange Cheeſecakes Ratafia Drops 


Calves Ears à la braiſe 


OCTOBER. 


FIRST COURSE, 
Cod and Oyſter Sauce 
Jugged Hare Neck of Veal à la braiſe Small Puddings 


French Patty Almond Soup us be 
Chickens Tongue and Udder Torrent de Veau 
Broiled Salmon 
SECOND COURSE. ' 

Pheaſant 
Stewed Pears, Apple Tarts 
Roaſt Lobſters Jellies 
White Fricaſſee Cuſtards 
Turkey 
THIRD COURSE. 
Sweetbread à la braiſe \ 
Fried Artichokes Potted Eels Pig's Ears 
Almond Cheeſecakes Fruit Apricot Puffs 
Amlet Potted Lobſter Forced Celery 
Larks | 
3 21 


NOVEMBER; 


(XX) 
NOVEMBER. 


FIRST COURSE, 
| Diſh of Fiſh 
Veal Cutlets | Ox Palates 


Two Chickens icelli Leg of Lamb 
and Broccoli and Spinach 


Beef Collops ; Harrico 


SECOND COURSE, 
Woodcocks 
Apple Puffs Diſh of Jelly 
Crocants Ragooed Lobſters 
Lemon Tart Lambs Ears 


THIRD COURSEs 
Pettit Patties 
Stewed Pears Potted Chars 
Gallantine Ice Cream 
Fillets of Whitings Potted Cray-fiſh 
Lambs” Ears à la braife 


DECEMBER. 
FIRST COURSE, 
Cod's Head 
Chickens Stewed Beef Fricandeau of Veal 
Almond Puddings Soup Sante Calves Feet Pie 


Fillet of Pork b 
— 4 Chine of Lamb Tongue 
Soals fried and boiled 


SECOND COURSE, 
Wild Fowls 
Orange Puffs 
Jellies 
Tartlets 
Partridges 
THIRD COURSE, 
| Ragooed Palates 
Savoy Cakes Dutch Beef ſcraped China Oranges 
Lambs Tails . Half Moon Calves Burs 
Jargonel Pears Potted Larks Lemon Biſcuits 
| Fricaſſes of Cray-fiſh 


-ftuff ſuitable te 


N. B. Be careful to ſend up all kinds of garden 
your meat, &c. in your firſt courſe, in different diſhes on a water-diſh 
on the ſide table; and all your ſauce in boats or baſons, to anſwer each 


other at the ws SUPPERS. 


ble te 
r-diſk 
r each 
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Little Family Suppers of Four Things. 


| Minced Veal 
Pat of Butter in a glaſs Radiſhes 
Poached Eggs on a toaſt 
Haſhed Mutton 
Anchoyy and Butter Pickles 


Scolloped or roaſted Potatoes 


, Maintenons 
Sliced Ham Tart 
Rabbit roaſted 
Boiled Chicken 
Cold Beef or Mutton ſliced Pickles 
Scolloped Oyſters 
Boiled Tripe 
Bologna Sauſage fliced Pat of Butter in a glaſs 
Haſhed Hare 
Gudgeons fried 
3 Raſped Nec ſ, and a Pat of 
Biſzuits Butter in dhe middle 
Duck roaſted 
Roaſted Chicken 


Potred Beef Cheſecakes 


Sauſages, with Eggs poached 
Whitings bfoiled 


Calf's Heart 


Veal Cutlet 
Radiſhes, and Butter 
Tart in the middle 
Aſparagus 
Houſe Lamb Steaks, a-la-fricaſſee, white 
Collarcd Eel Pickles 
Chicken roaſted 
L331 Family 
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(XX11) 
Family Suppers of Five Things. 
X | Scotch Collops 
Potted Pigeon Sallad Lobſter 
Peaſe 


A 


Eels,broi'ed or boiled 


Butter ſpun Tart Radiſhes 
Sweethread roaſted 


— — 


Cold Veal haſhed 
Anchovies and Butter Plain Fritters Pickles 
Teal toaſted 


Pigeons roaſted 
Prauns Tarts Cold Mutton ſliced 
Aſparagus 


Poached Eggs and Spinach ſtewed 
Sices of Bcef Mince Pies Baked Sprats 
Chickens roaſted 


Bciled Chickens 


Parſley and Butter 
— Gooſeberry Cream and Melted Butter 


Fricaſſee of Ox Palates 0 


Duck roaſted 
Siced Tongue Tart Cray-fiſh 
Peaſe 


— 
. 


Boiled Chickens, Lemon-ſauce 
Ham fliced Butter in a glaſs Radiſhes 
Lamb's Fry 


_—_— 


Spitchcock Eel 
Collared Beef Raſpberry Fritters Pickles 
| Veal Cutlet 


Giblets ſtewed 
Collared Veal fliced Tart Crab 
Roaſted Figeons 


; Buttered Lobſter 
Potted Beef Raſplerry Cream Collared Pig's Head 
SPECIMEN 
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SPECIMEN OF A HOUSE-KEEPING BOOK, 


Mond. 1 


. „ 


1 ucld. -- 


. . 4. 


/* 


1 


Wed. 3. {EE + 


©. 8 


day 5. =aturd, 6. Fund. . 
£ % en. e & 


Beer and Cyder 
Bread 
Butter 
Candles 
Cheeſe 
Cloaths - + 
Coals and Wood 
Eggs and Milk 
1 
Flour - = 
Fran . < *» 
{Garden-ſtuff 
Malt and Hops 
Meat < » 
Gil, Vinegar, 
Pepper, wc 
and Muſtard 
Poultry - = 
Rent, Repairs 
and Taxes 5 
Rum and Brandy 
8 
Servants Wages 
Soap, Starch, &c. 
Su gr 
Tea, Coffee, &c. 
Waſhing - = 
Wine 


Sundries 


Each Day's \ 
Fxp-nces. 1 


— 


specimen of a Page for Houſe keeping ; 
Fifry-two of which will enable every 
Perion in that fituation to keep regular 
annual Accounts; or they may be had, 
ready printed, for eighteen-pence, at any 
of the Bookſellers in Town or Country. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE LAST PAGE OF THE HOUSE-KEEPING BOOK, 
FOR A GENERAL STATEMENT IN THE YEAR. 


- — — — = TT —— 
C.. 4. £- +14] 
Brought up 
25th Week, July | 
28th Weck 
ach Week 
zoth Weck | 


** 


2 22 


D 
4th Week ; * 


31ſt Week, Aug. 
32d Weck 
334 Weck | 
34th Week - - 
35th Week - - 1 


| 

| 
E85 *. | 
. 

U 

ö 

I! 


Auguſt. 


33th Week - - 
39th Week - 


Sept ember „ 


4oth Week, Oct | 
iſt Weck , 
42d Week 
43d Weck 


October. 


44th Week, Nov. 
45th Weck 
46th Week 
47th Week 
48th Week 


November. 


49th Week, Dec. 

coth Weck 
iſt Week 

320 Week 


December. 


| | Total Expences of the whole Year Al | 


as 


” Tn ” 92 * — ail 


MARKETING 
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MARKETING TABLES, from ONE PENNY THREE FARTHINGS te 


THREE PENCE per POUND, &c. 
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MARKETING TABLFS, from THREEPENCE-FARTHING to FOUR- 
a PENCE-HALFPENNY per POUND, &c. 
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from SIX-PENCE HALF-PENNY to NINE- 


PENCE per POUND, &c. 
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(XXIX) 
MARKETING TABLES, from NINE-PENCE HALF-PENNY to ONE 


SHILLING per POUND, &c. 
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(XXX) TABLES FOR BUYING AND SELLING. 
Shewing at one View the Amount of any Commodity, from One Pound, Ounces 
Yard, &c. to One Hundred; and from One Farthing to ('ne Shilling, 
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a few of his best sermons, and several elegant extracts. The essence of the im- 

mortal Sterne may be aid to be comprised in this volume. 


Vide the Review for March. 
THE 


THE 


LADY's COMPLETE GUIDE. 


CHAP. I. 
OF ROASTING. 


General Inſtructions for Roafling. 


Wa rr 
way to put a little ſalt and water in your hg ood 


your meat a little with it; let it dry, then 
duſt it well. — — baſte it with freſh buner, it will — 
your meat a better colour. Obſerve always to have a briſk, 
clear fire; it will prevent your meat from dazi apd the oth 
from falling; keep jt a good diſtance from the ; if the meat 
is ſcorched, the outſide is hard, un pets fa ben Ber 
netrating into the meat, "Tine, ics ing ce, 
tle. more than half done, Time, often, and 


Er but you will be the beſt .j 
1 Be careful, when y * kind 
of wild-fowl, to keep a clear briſk fire; N he brown, 
but not too much. It is a great fault to roaſt them till the gravy 
runs out of them, it takes off the fine flavour. Tame fow 
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through, and muſt be often baſted to keep up a ſtrong froth ; it 
makes them riſe better, and a finer colour. Pigs and geeſe 
ſhould be roaſted before a good fire, and turued quick, Hares 
and rabbits require time and care, to fee the ends are roaſted 
enough; when they are half r6aſted, cut the neck-ſkin, and let 
out the blood, or when they are cut up they often appear bloody 
at the neck. Rafald, p. 53. Farley, 33. 


J muſt deſire the cook to order her fire according to what ſhe 
is to dreſs; if any thing very little or thin, then a pretty little 
briſk fire, that it may be done quick and nice; if a very large 
Joint, then be ſure a good fire be laid to cake. Let it be clear 
at the bottom ; and when your meat is half done, move the drip- 

ing-pan and ſpit a little the fire, and ſtir up a good briſk 
Fire ; for, according to the T of your fire, your meat will 
be done ſooner or later. laſſe, 1. 


As ſoon as the meat is put to the fire, pour over it ſome warm 
water, which throw away ; this is very neceſſary to thoſe who 
are nice in the dreſſing their meat, it being a deal handled 
in the ſpitting; ſhake ſome flour over it, baſte it with butter, 
and do not put it too near the fire ; this, with frequently baſting 
it, a briſk fire, and allowing time enough, are the 9s: means 
of roaſting in perfection; when the ſteam draws to the fire, the 
meat is done; flour and baſte it juſt before it is ſent to the table, 
that it may have a nice froth ; always allow a longer time for the 
meat to roaſt in froſty weather; take particular care to have the 
ſpit clean, as nothing is more diſagreeable than a ſpit mark; 
and remember, when the meat is half done, to remove the drip- 

ing-pan and ſpit a little from the fire, and ſtir it; if it is a good 
ws, Lean the meat is · laid down, once ſtirring it will in general 
roaſt a joint of meat. Never ſalt the meat before it is put to the 


off all the damp ; it will keep a long time. Some pepper it a 
little. Maſon, 120. Glaſſe, 2. 


— To roaſt Beef. 
Be ſure to paper the top, and baſte it well all the time it is 


zoalting, and throw a handful of ſalt on it. When you ſee the 
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ſmoke draw to the fire, it is near enough; then take off the E 
— baſte it well, and d it with a little flour to make a fine 

Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you lay it to the fire, 
for that draws out all the gravy. Take up your meat, and gar- 
niſh your diſh with nothing but horſe-radiſh. 

To roaſt a piece of beet of about ten pounds, will take an hour 
fire. Twenty pounds weight will take 
three hours, if it be a thick piece; but if it be a thin piece of 
twenty pounds weight, two hours and an half will do it; and fo 
on, according to the weight of your meat, more or leſs. Ob- 
ſerve, in froſty weather your beef will take half an hour longer. 
Glaſſe, 22, | 


To roaff a Beef-Tongue. 


Boil a tongue until it will peel, in broth or water, with ſalt 
and pepper, onions, carrots, parſnips, a noſegay*, two cloves 
of garlic, laurel, and thyme ; then lard it as a fricandeauf, and 
finiſh it in roaſting ; ſerve under it a reliſhing ſauce, or plain, 
Dalrymple, 53. 


Cold Roaf Beef, family faſhion. 


Slice three or four onions, and fry them in butter ; when done, 
add a little broth, three ſhallots * 7 ; pepper and ſalt; then 
put ſlices of cold beef to it; boil for a moment; when ready, 
add a liafon} made of three yolks of and a little vinegar. 
Cold beef is alſo very good with ey made . of chopped 


parſley, ſhallots, vinegar, oil, muſtard, minced anchovy, &c. 
Dalrymple, 67. 


To roaſt Mutton and Lamb. 


As to roaſting of mutton, the loin, the chine of mutton, 
(which is the two loins) and the ſaddle, (which is the two necks, 
and part of the ſhoulders cut together) muſt have the ſkin raiſed 
and ſkewered on; and when near done, take off the ſkin, baſte 
and flour it, to froth it up. All other parts of mutton and lamb 
muſt be roaſted with a quick clear fire, without the ſkin being 


A faggot of parſley, onions, ſhallots, c. 
+ A piece of meat larded, brazed, and glazed. 
] Conglutinating different liquors without boiling. 
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raiſed, or paper put on. You ſhould always obſerve to baſte 
your meat as ſoon as you lay it down to roaſt ; ſprinkle ſome 
ſalt on, and, when near done, dredge it with a little flour to froth 
it up. Garniſh mutton with horſe-radiſh ; lamb with creſſes, or 
ſmall falading. 

A ey of mutton of fix pounds will take an hour and a quar- 
ter; of twelve pounds, two hours; a ſmall ſaddle, an hour and 
an half; a large one, near three hours. Paper a ſaddle. If gar- 
lic is not diſliked, ſtuff the knuckle part of the leg with two or 
three cloves of it ; a breaſt will take half an hour at a briſk fire ; 
a large neck, an hour; a ſmail one, a little more than half an 
hour; a ſhoulder near as much time as a leg. For ſauce—pota- 
toes, pickles, ſalad, celery raw or ſtewed, broccoli, French 
beans, cauliflower ;z or, to a ſhoulder. of mutton, onion ſauce. 
Mafon, 161. 


To rooft a Haunch of Mutton, Veniſon faſhion. 


To dreſs a haunch of mutton, veniſon faſhion, take a hind fat 
quarter of mutton, and cut the leg like a haunch. Lay it in a 
pan, with the back fide of it down, and pour a bottle of red 
wine over it, in which let it lay twenty-four hours. Spit it, and 
roaſt it at a good quick fire, and keep baſting it all the time with 
the ſame liquor and butter. It will require an hour and an half 
roaſting; and, when it is done, ſend it up with a little good 

vy in one boat, and ſweet ſauce in another. A good fat 
neck of mutton done in this manner is eſteemed delicate eating. 
Far ley, 34- | . ; 


Another way. 


Cut a hind quarter of fat mutton like a haunch of veniſon ; 
let it ſteep in the ſheep's blood for five or ſix hours; then let it 
hang, in cold dry weather, for three weeks, or as long as it will 
keep ſweet; rub it well with a cloth, then rub it over with freſh 

butter; ſtrew ſome ſalt over it, and a little flour; butter a ſheet 
of paper, and lay over it, and another over that, or ſome paſte, 
and tie it round. If it is large, it will take two hours and an 
half roaſting. Before it is taken up, take off the paper, or paſte, 
baſte it well with butter, and flour it. Let the jack go round 


very quick, that it may have a good froth. Sauce—gravy and 
currant jelly. Maſon, 161. 


f 
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Another way. 


Get the largeſt and fatteſt leg of mutton you can, cut out like 
a haunch of veniſon, as ſoon as it is killed, whilſt it is warm, 
it will eat the tendererer; take out the b vein, ſtick it in 
ſeveral places in the under ſide with a ſharp-pointed knife ; pour 
over it a bottle of red wine; turn it in the wine four or five 
times a day for five days, then dry it exceeding well with a clean 
cloth; hang it up in the air, with the thick end uppermolt, for 
hve days; dry 1t night and morning, to keep it from being 
damp or growing muſty, When you roaſt it, cover it with pa- 
per, and paſte it as you do veniſon ; ſerve it up with veniſon 
fauce. It will take four hours roaſting. Raffald, 107. 


To roaſt Veal. 


As to veal, you muſt be careful to roaſt it of a fine brown; 
if a large joint, a very fire; if a ſmall joint, a pretty little 
briſk fire ; if a fillet or loin, be ſure to paper the fat, that you 
loſe as little of that as poſſible. Lay it ſome diſtance from the 
fire, till it is ſoaked ; then lay it near the fire. When you lay 
it down, baſte it well with good butter; and when it is near 
enough, baſte it again, and dredge it with a little flour. The 
breaſt you mult roaſt with the caul on till it is enough ; and 
ſkewer the ſweet-bread on the back ſide of the breaſt. it 
is nigh enough, take off the caul, baſte it, and dredge it with a 
little flour. Glaſſe, 2. | | | 


Veal takes much the ſame time roaſting as pork ; but be ſure 
to paper the fat of a loin or fillet, and balte your veal with good 
butter. Glaſſe, 13. 


Veal will take a quarter of an hour to a pound in roaſting ; 
paper the fat of the loin and fillet ; ſtuff the fillet and ſhoulder 
with the following ingredients—a quarter of a pound of ſuet 
chopped fine, — and ſweet herbs chopped, grated bread and 
lemon peel; pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and yolk of egg; butter 
may ſupply the want of fuet ; roaſt the breaſt with the caul on, 
till it is almoſt enough, then take it off; flour it, and baſte it. 
Veal requires to be more done than beef. For ſauce—ſalad, 
2 potatoes, broccoli, cucumbers raw or ſtewed, French 
, peaſe, cauliflower, celery raw or ſtewed. Maſan, 137. 75 | 
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To roaſt Pork. 


Pork muſt be well done, or it is apt to ſurfeit. When you 
roalt a loin, take a ſharp pen-knife, and cut the ſkin acroſs, to 
make the crackling eat the better. The chine muſt be cut, and 
fo muſt all pork that has the rind on. Roaſt a leg of pork thus: 
Take a knife, as above, and ſcore it; ſtuff the knuckle part 
with ſage and onion, chopped fine, with pepper and alt ; or cut 
a hole under the twiſt, and put the ſage, &c. there, and ſkewer 
it up with a ſkewer. Roaſt it criſp, becauſe moſt people like the 
rind criſp, which they call crackling. Make ſome 2 — 
ſauce, and ſend it up in a boat; then have a little drawn gravy 
to put in the diſh. "This they call a mock-gooſe. The ſpring, 
or of pork, if very young, roaſted like a pig, eats very 
well; or take the ſpring, and cut off the ſhank or knuckle, and 
ſprinkle ſage and onion over it, and roll it round, and tie it with 
a ſtring, and roaſt it two hours, otherwiſe it is better boiled. 

The ſpare-rib ſhould be baſted with a little bit of butter, a very 

little duſt of flour, and ſome ſage ſhred ſmall ; but we never 

make any ſauce to it but apple-ſauce. The beſt way to dreſs 

ukins is to roaſt them, baſte them with a little butter and 

, and a little and ſalt. Few eat any thing with theſe 
22 | 


Pork muſt be well done. To every pound, allow a quarter of 

an bour. For example—a joint of twelve pounds weight, three 
hours; and ſo on. If it be a thin piece of that weight, two 
hours will roaſt it. Glaſſe, 22. 


Do not ſcore pork, but rub it over with a feather and ſome 
oil. Maſon, 175, | 


To roaft a Pig. 


ms your ag juſt above the breaſt-bone, run your knife to 
the heart. When it is dead, put it in cold water for a few mi- 
nutes, then rub it over with a little roſin beat exceeding fine, or 
its own blood ; put your pig into a pail of ſcalding water half a 


minute; take it out, lay it on a clean table, pull off the hair as 


ick as poſſible ; if it does not come clean off, put it in again. 
Wikioyes have got it all clean off, waſh it in warm water, then 
in two. or three cold waters, for fear the roſin ſhould taſte, Toby 
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off the fore feet at the firſt joint, make a ſlit down the belly, and 
take out all the entrails; put the liver, heart, and lights, to the 
pettitoes, waſh it well out of cold water, dry it exceedingly well 
with a cloth, hang it up, and when you roaſt it, put in a little 
ſhred ſage, a tea-ſpoonful of black pepper, two of ſalt, and a 
cruſt of brown bread ; ſpit your pig, and few it up; lay it down 
to a briſk clear fire, with a pig-plate hung in the middle of the 
fire. When your pig is warm, put a lump of batter in a cloth, 
and rub your pig often with it while it is roaſting. A large one 
will take an hour and an half. When your pig is a fine brown, 
and the ſteam draws near the fire, take a clean cloth, rub your 
P's quite dry, then rub it well with a little cold butter, it will 
p to criſp it; then take a knife, cut off the head, and 
take off the collar; then take off the ears and jaw-bone, ſplit 
the jaw in two. When you have cut the pig down the back, 
which muſt be done before you draw the ſpit out, then lay your 
pig back to back on your diſh, and the jaw on each fide, the 
ears on each ſhoulder, and the collar at the ſhoulder, and pour in 
our ſauce, and ſerve it up, Garniſh with a cruſt of brown 


read grated, Raffald, 55. Farley, 34. 


Another way to roaſt a Pig. 


The pig being prepared, as above, fpit it, and lay it to the 
fire, which muſt be a very good one A. each end, ls a flat 
iron in the middle of the grate. Before you lay it down to the 
fire, ſhred a little ſage very ſmall, take a piece of butter as big 
as a walnut, and a little ſalt and pepper; put this into the pig, 
and ſew it up ſtrongly ; then flour it all over, and continue to 
do fo till the eyes drop out, or the crackling will be hard. Take 
care to ſave all the gravy that comes from it, and for this pur- 
poſe put a large baſon or pan in the dripping-pan, as ſoon as the 
— boy n the pig is enough, ſtir up the fire 

riſkly, take a coarſe cloth, with about a quarter of a pound of 
butter in it, and rub the pig all over till crackling is quite 
criſp, when it muſt be taken up. Lay it in the diſh, and cut 
off the head with a ſharp knife ; and, before you draw out the 
ſpit, cut the pig in two. Cut off the ears, and lay one at each 
end; divide 1 and diſpoſe of them in the ſame man- 
ner. Put the gravy you ſaved into ſome melted butter, and boil 
them. Pour it into the diſh, with the brains bruiſed fine, and 
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Another wway to roaft a Pig. 


Chop ſome ſage and onion very fine, a few crumbs of bread, 
a.little butter, per, and ſalt, rolled up together; put it into 
the belly, and few it up before you lay down the pig ; rub it all 
over with ſweet oil. hen it is done, take a dry cloth and 
wipe it; then take it into a diſh, cut it up, and ſend it to table 
with the ſame ſauce as above. | 


To roaſt the bind quarter of a Pig, Lamb- faſbion. 


At the time of the year when houſe-lamb is very dear, take the 
hind quarter of a roaſting pig; take off the ſkin and roaſt 
it, and it will eat like lamb, with mint ſauce, or with a ſalad 
or Seville orange. Half an hour will roaſt it, Glaſſe, 4. Far- 
by, 36. 


To make Sauce for a Pig. 


Chop the brains a little, then put in a tea-cup full of white 
gravy with the gravy that runs out of the pig, a little bit of an- 
chovy; mix near half a pound of butter with as much flour as 
will thicken the gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white 
wine, a little caper liquor and falt ; ſhake it over the fire, and 

r it into your diſh. Some like currants: boil a few, and 
fend them in a tea-ſaucer, with a glaſs of curtant jelly in the mid- 
dle of it, Raffald, 56. 


Different ſorts of Sauce for @ Pig. 


Now you are to obſerve there are ſeveral of making 
fauce for a pig. Some do not love any ars only a 
cruſt of bread; but then you ſhould have a little dried ſage rubbed 
and mixed with the gravy and butter. Some love bread ſauce 
in a baſon, made thus: — take a pint of water, put in a 
piece of crumb of bread, a blade of mace, and a little 
pepper; boil it for about five or ſix minutes, and then the 
. 


water off; take out the ſpice, and beat up the bread wi 
piece of butter, and a little milk or cream. Some love a few 
curxants boiled in it, a glaſs of wine, and a little ſugar; but that 
ou muſt do juſt as you like it. Others take half à pint of good 
beef gravy, and the gravy which comes out of the pig, with 2 


piece 
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ece of butter rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and 
þoil them all together; then take the brains of the pig and bruiſe 
them fine; put all theſe together, with the ſage in the pig, and 
pour into your diſh, It is a very good ſauce. When you have 
not gravy enough comes out of your pig, with the butter, for 
ſauce, take about half a pint of veal gravy and add to it; or ſtew 
the pettitoes, and take as much of that liquor as will do for 
ſauce, mixed with the other.— N. B. Some like the ſauce ſent in 
a boat or baſon. Glaſſe, 4, 


To roaft Veniſon. 


In order to roaſt a haunch of veniſon properly, as ſoon as you 
haye ſpitted it, you mult lay over it a large theet of paper, and 
then a thin common paſte, with another paper over that. Tie 
it faſt, in order to keep the paſte from dropping off; and if the 
haunch be a large one, it will take four hours roaſting, As ſoon 
as it is done enough, take off both paper and paſte, dredge it 
well with flour, and baſte it with butter. As ſoon as it becomes 
of a light brown, diſh it up with brown gravy or currant jelly 
ſauce, and ſend up ſome in a boat. Raffald, 69. Farley, 34- 


Maſon, 298, 


Another way to roaſt Veniſon. 


Take a haunch of veniſon and ſpit it; rub ſome butter all 
over your haunch ; take four ſheets of paper well buttered, put 
two on the haunch ; then make a paſte with ſome flour, a little 
butter and water ; roll it out half as big as your haunch, and put 
it over the fat part; then put the other two ſhcets of paper on, 
and tie them with the ſame packthread ; lay it to a briſk fire, and 
baſte it well all the time of roaſting ; if a large haunch of twen- 
ty-four pounds, it will take three hours and an half, except it is 


a very large fire, then three hours will do it. Smaller in pro- 


portion, 
Street Sauce for Veniſon or Hare. 
Melt ſome currant jelly in a little water and red wine, or ſend 


in currant jelly only; or ſimmer red wine and ſugar for about 
twenty minutes, Maſon, 322. | 


Sweet 


Sweet Sauce of red wine for Veniſon or roaſted Tongue. 


Take a gil of water, with a little bit of cinnamon, the 
crumb of a French roll ; add to it half a pint of red port or cla- 
ret; ſweeten it; let it boil till it is pretty thick, then run it 


through a ſieve. Maſon, 322. 
Different ſorts of Sauces for Veniſon. 


You may take either of theſe ſauces for veniſon. Currant 
Jelly warmed ; or a pint of red wine, with a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, ſimmered over a clear fire for five or ſix minutes; or a 
pint of vinegar and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſimmered till 
it is a ſyrup. Glaſſe, 10. 8 


To roa GEESE. 


To roaſt a Green Gooſe. 


When your gooſe is ready dreſſed, put in a good lump of but- 
ter, ſpit it, lay it down, ſinge it well, duſt it with flour, baſte it 
with freſh butter, baſte it three or four times with cold butter, 
it will make the fleſh riſe better than if you was to baſte it out 
of the dripping-pan ; if it is a large one, it will take three quar- 
ters of an hour to roaſt it ; when you think it is enough, dredge 
it with flour, baſte it till it is a fine froth, and your gooſe a nice 
brown, and diſh it up with a little brown gravy under it. Gar- 
niſh it with a cruſt of bread grated round the edge of your diſh. 
Farley, 38. Raffald, 58. 


Sauce for a Green Gooſe, 


| Take ſome melted butter, put in a ſpoonful of the juice of 
forrel, a little ſugar, a few coddled gooſeberries, pour it into 
your ſauceboats, and ſend it hot to the table, Raffald, 58. 


To roaft a Gooſe. 


'- Take a few ſage leaves and two onions, and chop them as fine 
as poſſible. Mix them with a large piece of butter, two - 2-5-4 
fuls of ſalt, and one of pepper. Put this into the goole, ſpit it, 
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| and lay it down to the fire; ſinge it, and duſt it with flour, and 


when it is thoroughly hot, baſte it with freſh butter. A large 
gooſe will require an hour and an half before a good fire, and 


when it is done, dredge and baſte it, pull out the ſpit, and pour 


in a little boiling water. Farley, 38. 


Another way to roaſt a Gooſe. 


It muſt be ſeaſoned with ſage and onion, cut very ſmall, and 
mixed with pepper and ſalt; an hour will roaſt it. Boil the ſage 
and onion in a little water before they are cut On prevents their 
eating ſo ſtrong, and takes off the rawneſs. For ſauce, gravy 
and apple-ſauce. Maſon, 268. N 


When you roaſt a gooſe, turkey, or fowls of any ſort, take 
care to ſinge them with a piece of white paper, and baſte them 
with a piece of butter ; dredge them with a little flour, and 
. a little ſalt on; and when the ſmoke begins to draw to 

e fire, and they look plump, baſte them again, and dredge them 
with a little flour, and take them up. Glaſſe, 5. 


Sauce for a Gooſe or Duck. 


As to geeſe and ducks, you ſhould have ſage and onions ſhred 
fine, with pepper and ſalt put into the belly. 

Put only pepper and ſalt into wild-ducks, 1 22 
teal, and all other ſort of wild-fowl, with gravy in diſh, or 
ſome like ſage and onion in one. Glaſſe, 7. 


To roaft a Turkey. 


A middle ſized one will be roaſted ig an hour. Make a ſtuf- 
with four ounces of butter or chopped ſuet, grated bread, a 
little lemon-peel, parſley, and ſweet herbs chopped, pepper, 
falt, and nutmeg, a little cream and yolks of eggs; fill the craw 
with this, or with force-meat; paper the breaſt till near done, 
then flour and baſte it. For ſauce—gravy alone, or brown ce- 
lery ſauce, or muſhroom ſauce. For a turkey-poult, gravy and 
bread ſauce. Maſon, 258. | 


A middling turkey will take an hour; a large one, an 
hour and a quarter; a ſmall one, three quarters of an hour. Your | 
fice mult be very good. G/afſe, 13. * 
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Another tay to roaſt a Turkey. 


Hen-turkeys are moſtly preferable to cocks, for whiteneſs and 
tenderneſs ; the ſmall fleſhy ones are the moſt eſteemed, and they 
ought to be kept as long as the weather will admit. Make a 
forced-meat with the liver war 3" parſley, ſhallots, ſcraped 
lard, yolks of eggs, pepper, and ſalt. When properly truſſed, 
give the turkey a few turns over the fire in a large ſtew-pan with 
butter; ſtuff the force-meat under the breaſt where the craw was 
taken out, and roaſt it, with lemon flices upon the brealt to keep 
it white; ſlices of lard, and double paper. Serve with what 
ragoo you think proper, as muſhrooms, morels, ſmall onions, 
or large Spaniſh ones, girkins, ſmall melons, cucumbers, trutfles, 
2 peas, ſmall garden beans, endive, cardoons, roots of any 

Mt, celery, craw-tiſh, or any thing according to the ſeaſon. 
Clermont, 220, 


Sance for a Turkey. 


Cut the cruſts off a penny loaf, cut the reſt in thin ſlices, put 
it in cold water, with a few pepper corns, a little ſalt and onion ; 
boil it till the bread 1s quite ſoft, then beat it well ; put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, two ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and 
put it into a baſon. Raffatd, 63. 

i 


Another Sauce for a Turkey. 
Take half a pint of oyſters, ſtrain the liquor, and put the 


_ oyſters with the liquor into a ſaucepan with a blade or two of 


mace ; let them juſt lump, then pour in a glaſs of white wine; 
Tet it boil once, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Serve this up in a baſon by itſelf, with good gravy in the 
diſh, for every body does not love oyſter-fauce. If you chafe it 
in the diſh, add half a pint of gravy to it, and boll it 1 toge- 
ther. This ſauce is good either with boiled or roaſted turkies, or 
fowls ; but you may leave the gravy out, adding as much butter 
as will do for ſauce, and garniſhing with lemon, 


To roaſt Fowls. 


When the fowls are laid to the fire, ſinge them with ſome 
white paper, baſte them with butter, and then dredge over — 
7 ome 


e add IK 
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ſome flour ; when the ſmoke begins to draw to the fire, baſte and 

them over again ; let the fire be briſk, and ſend them to 
table with a good froth. A large fowl will take three quarters 
of an hour; a ſmall one twenty minutes. For ſauce—gravy, 
egg ſauce, muſhrooms, and white or brown celery ſauce, Ma- 
fon, 262. 


Another way to roaft Forols. 


Take your 'fowls when they are ready dreſſed, put them down 
to a fire, ſinge, duſt, and baſte them well with butter. A 
large fowl will be near an hour in roaſting. Make a gravy of 
the necks and gizzards, ſtrain it, put in a Coonful of browning. 
When you diſh them up, pour the gravy into the diſh ; ſerve 
them up with egg-ſauce in a boat. Rafſald, 64. 


A large fowl will take three quarters of an hour roaſting ; a 
middling one, half an hour; very ſmall chickens, twenty mi- 


nutes. Your fire muſt be very quick and clear when you lay 
them down. Glaſſe, 14. 


Another way to roaſt Fotls. 


Make ſome force-meat with the fleſh of a fowl cut ſmall, and 
a pound of veal ; beat them in a mortar with half a pound of 
beef ſuet, as much crumb of bread, ſome muſhrooms, truffles, 
and morels, cut ſmall ; ſome lemon-peel grated fine, ſome beaten 
mace, a few ſweet herbs, and ſome parſley, mixed together with 
the yolks of two eggs; bone the fowls, fill them with the force- 
meat, and roaſt them. For ſauce—ſtrong gravy, with truffles, 
morels, and muſhrooms. Maſon, 263. ; 


To roaſt Chickens. 


Pluck your chickens very carefully, draw them, and cut off 
their claws only, and truſs them. Put thera down to a your 
fire, ſinge, dul and baſte them with butter. A quarter of an 
hour will roaſt them; and when are enough, froth them, 
and lay them on your diſh. Serve them up hot, with parſley and 
butter poured over them. Farley, 38. Boftall, 65. 


A 


*.. 
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A large chicken will take half an hour; a ſmall one, twenty 


minutes. For fauce—gravy, parſley and butter, or muſhroom 
fauce. Maſon, 263. ha 


Another way to roaft Chickens. 


Make a little forced-meat with the livers, ſcraped lard, 

parſley, ſhallots pepper and falt ; ſtuff a couple of chickens with 
this, truſſed for roaſting ; lay a couple of ſlices of lemon on the 
breaſts, and wrap them up with thin Qlices of lard and paper; 
roaſt them, and ſerve upon what ſort of ſtewed greens you pleaſe, 
as ſpinach, cucumbers, &c. Clermont, 207. 


To make Egg Sauce. 


Boil two eggs hard, half chop the whites, then put in the 
yolks, chop them both together, but not very fine; put them in- 
to a quarter of a pound of good melted butter, put it in a 
boat. 'Raffald, 64. 


To roaft Ducks. 


Kill and draw your ducks; then ſhred an onion and a few 
fage leaves; ſeaſon theſe with ſalt and pepper, and put them into 

our ducks. Singe, duſt, and baſte them with butter, and a good 
Be will roaſt them in twenty minutes; for the quicker they are 
done, the better they will be. Before you take them up, duſt 
them with flour, and baſte them with butter, to give them a 
frothing and 1 brown. Your gravy muſt be of 
the gizzards pinions, an onion, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
AR. 2 few corns, a large blade of mace, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, and ſame of browning. 
your diſh, and ſend it up with onion 
40. : 


Strain it, pour it into 
in a baſon. Farley, 


Another ꝛuay to roaſt Ducks. 


Seaſon them with ſage and onion ſhred, pepper, and ſalt; half 
an hour will roaſt them—gravy-fauce, or onion-ſauce. Always 
ſtew the ſage and onion in alittle water, as it prevents its cating 
* 


takes off the 1awneſs. Maſon, 273. | 
wild duck will take full twenty minutes. Maſon, 273. 
/ | 
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wenty | I you love them well done, a wild-duck will take twenty- 
room five minutes. . 14. | 

A wigeon or ealterling will take near twenty minutes. Ma- 
on, 273. | 

/ A a will be done in fifteen minutes. Maſon, 273 

Teal will take eleven or twelve minutes roaſting. Glaſſe, 14. 

* To roaſt Wild Ducks or Teal. 
per When your ducks are ready dreſſed, put in them a ſmall onion, 
leaſe, pepper, falt, and a ſpoonful of red wine; if the fire be good, they 

will roaſt in twenty minutes ; make gravy of the necks and giz- 

zards, a ſpoonful of red wine, half an anchovy, a blade or two 

of mace, a ſlice of an end of a lemon, one onion, and a little 

chyan pepper; boil it till it is waſted to half a pint, ſtrain it 
| the |  throvigh a hair ſieve, put in a ſpoonful of browning, pour it 
T in- on your ducks, ferve them up with onion ſauce in a boat. 
in a Garniſh your diſh with raſpings of bread. Raffald, 67. 

The beſt way to dreſs a Wild Duck. 

p Firſt half roaſt it, then lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave the 
ew Joints hanging together ; a little pepper and ſalt, and 
into ſqueeze the jules of a lemon over it; turn it on the breaſt, and 
ood — it hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two or three 
are poonfuls of good gravy ; cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet 
laſt it over a ſtove ten minutes ; then ſend it to table hot in the diſh 
ood it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You may add a little 
> of red wine, and a ſhallot cut ſmall, of own ihe hay apt to 
on- make the duck eat hard, unleſs you heat the wine, #nd pour 
ful it in juſt as it is done. Glaſſe, 81. | 
nto 
2 | To roaft Woodcocks or Snipes. 

Having 2 birds on a little ſpit, take a round of a 
threepenn and toaſt it brown; lay it in a diſh undef the 
birds, when you lay them down to the fire, baſte them with 

alf | a little butter, and let the trail drop on the toaſt. When 

7s | are roaſted enough, put the toaſt in the diſh, and lay the bi 

ng on it. F 
and ſet it over a lamp or chafing- diſh for three or four minutes, 


3. when the whole will be in a proper condition to be ſent to the 
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_ Obſerve never to take any thing out of a wbodcock of 
ipe. 6 


Another ꝛway. 


Pluck them, but do not draw them; put them on a ſmall 
ſpit, duſt, and baſte them well with butter, toaſt a few ſlices of a 
penny loaf, put them on a clean plate, and ſet it under the birds 
while they are roaſting. If the fire be good, they will take about 
ten minutes roaſting. When you draw them, lay them upon the 
toaſts on the diſh ; pour melted butter round them, and ſerve 
them up. Raffald, 66. 3 

Twenty minutes will roaſt woodcocks and fifteen minutes 
ſnipes. Maſon, 274. | 

A woodcock will require twenty-five minutes. Glafſe, 6. 

A ſnipe will require twenty minutes roaſting. Glaſſe, 6. 


To roaſt-Larks. 


Put a ſmall bi rd- ſpit through them, and tie them on another; 

roaſt them, and all the time they are roaſting, keep baſting them 
very gently with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs of bread on them 
till they are almoſt done; then let them brown before you take 
them up. 
: Tbe beſt way of making crumbs of bread is to rub them 
through a fine cullender, and put in a little butter into a ſtew- 
pan; melt it, put in your crumbs of bread, and keep them ſtir- 
ring till they are of a light brown; put them on a ſieve to drain 
2 minutes; lay your larks in a diſh, and the crumbs all 
round, almoſt as high as the larks, with plain butter in a cup, 
and ſome gravy in another. Glaffe, 6. 


Another way to roaſt Larks. 


Skewer a dozen of larks, and tie both ends of the ſkewer to 
the ſpit. Dredge and baſte them, and let them roaſt ten mi- 
nutes, Break half a penny loaf into crumbs, and put them, 
with a piece of butter of the ſize of a walnut, into a toſſing- 

„and having ſhaken them over a gentle fire till they are of a 
ight brown, lay them between the birds, and pour a little melted 
butter over them. Furley, 40. | 


To 


K of 


For ſauce 
der them. 


them, put them a 


Duſt them with 
ing them at a 


and fix one of the 
Farley, 39. 
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To roaft Ruffs and Rees. 


Theſe birds are found in Lincolnſhire and the Iſle of Ely; the 
food proper for them is new milk boiled, and put over white 
bread, with a little fine ſugar, and be careful to k 
. They feed very faſt, and will die of their fat if not 

illed in time. Ttuſs them as you do a woodcock, but draw 
them, and cover them with vine leaves. Glaſſe, 100. 


gravy thickened with butter, and a toaſt un- 


285. 


Another way. 


When you kill them, flip the ſkin off the head and neck with 
the feathers on, then pluck and. draw them. When you roaſt 
good diſtance from the fire ; if the fire be 
good, they will take about twelve minutes. When they are 
again with the feathers on ; ſend them 
vy under them, made the ſame as for a pheaſan 
bread-ſauce in a boat, with criſp crumbs of bread round the edge 
of the diſh. Raffald, 66, Farley, 41. 


roaſted, ſlip the ſkin on 


To roaſt Pheaſants or Partridges. 
Pheaſants and 


17 


them in ſe- 


t, and 


ridges may be treated in the ſame manner. 
„and baſte them often with freſh butter, 


good diſtance from the fire. 

them in half an hour. Make your gravy of a f. 
mutton, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large 
catchup, and the ſame of ing. 
of it into the diſh ; ſerve them up with bread-ſauce in a baſon, 
principal feathers of the pheaſant in the tail. 


with a little butter, and 

ſalt on, and froth them nicely u 
diſh, with bread-ſauce in a boat, made thus: 
W 


Another Ways 


Let them be nicely roaſted, but not too much ; baſte them 

them with flour; ſprinkle 
vy in the 

e about a 

or more, 
A 
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A good fire will 
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of 


Strain it, and put a little 
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a ſmall whole onion, a little whole white pepper, a little ſalt, 
and a bit of butter; boil it all well up, then take the onion out, 
and beat it well with a ſpoon. Take poverroy ſauce in a boat, 
made thus:—chop four ſhallots fine, a * of good gravy, and a 
ſpoonful of vinegar; a little pepper aaf Au; en boil them * one 
minute, then put it 1 in a boat. Glaſſe, 95. 


Another way. 


Make a little farcie“ with the livers, bread-crumbs, ſcraped 
lard or butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper, 
and falt ; ſtuff the partridges with it, and wrap them in ſlices of 
bacon and paper, or buttered paper only, and roaſt them, Dal+ 


rymple, 232. 


To roaſt Pigeons, 


Scald, draw, and take the craws clean out of your pigeons, 
and waſh them in ſeveral waters, When you have _ them, 
coll a lump of butter in chopped parſley, and ſeaſon it with 
— 4 — ſalt. - Put this into your pigeons, and ſpit, duſt, and 
baſte them. A good fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes, and 
when they are enough, ſerve them up with parſley and butter 
for ſauce, and lay round them — of aſparagus, if they be 
in ſeaſon. Farley, 39. Raffald, 67. 


Another way to roaft Pigeons. 


Take ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big as 2 
walnut, a little pepper and ſalt ; tie the neck-end tight; tie a 
ſtring round the legs and rum , and faſten the other end to the 
top of the chimney-piece. iſte them with butter, and when 
they are enough, lay them in the diſh, and they will ſwim in 
gravy. You may put 8 on a little ſpit, and then tie both 


ends together. Glaſſe, 6. 


To roaſt a Hare. 


Take your hare when it is caſed; truſs it in this — 


bring the two hind legs up to its ſides, pull the fore l 
put your ſkewer firit into the hind leg, ads 


A French term for force-meat. 
| thruft 
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thruſt it through the body; put the fore leg on, and then the 
hind leg, and a ſkewer through the top of the ſhoulders and back 
part of the head, which will hold the head up. Make a pudding 
thus—take a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, as much crumb of 
bread, a handful of parſley chopped fine, ſome ſweet herbs of all 
forts, ſuch as baſil, marjoram, winter ſavory, and a little thyme, 
chopped fine; a little nutmeg grated, ſome lemon-peel cut fine, 
pepper and ſalt; chop the liver fine, and put in with two eggs; 
mix it up, and put it into the belly, and ſew or ſkewer it up; 
then ſpit it and lay it to the fire, which muſt be a good one. 
A good ſized hare takes an hour, and ſo on in proportion, 


Glaſſe, 7. 


Another way to roaſt a Hare. 


Skewer your hare with the head upon one ſhoulder, the fore 
legs ſtuck into the ribs, the hind legs double ; make your pud- 
ding of the crumb of a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound of beef 
marrow or ſuet, and a quarter of a pound of butter; ſhred the 
liver, a ſprig or two-of winter ſavory, a little lemon-peel, one 
anchovy, a de chyan pepper, half a nutmeg grated ; mix them 
up in a light force-meat, with a glaſs of red wine and two eggs; 
put it into the belly of your hare, ſew it up, put a quart of good 
milk in your dripping-pan, baſte your hare with it till it is re 
duced to. half a 71 then duſt and baſte it well with butter. If 
it be a large one, it wil! require an hour and an half roaſting. 
Raffald, 69. Farley, 42. 


Different ſorts of Sauce for a Hare. 


Take for ſauce, a pint of cream, and half a pound of freſh 
butter ; put them in a ſaucepan, and keep ſtirring it with a ſpoon 
till the butter is melted, and the ſauce is thick; then take up the 
hare, and pour the ſauce into the diſh. Another way to make 
ſauce for a hare is, to make good gravy, thickened with a little 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it into your diſh. You 
may leave the butter out, if you do not like it, and have ſome cur- 
rant jelly warmed in a cup, or red wine and ſugar boiled toa Ts 
done thus: take a pint of red wine, a quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar, and ſet it over a flow fire to fimmer for about a quarter of 
an hour. You may do half the quantity, and put it into your 
ſauce- boat or baſon. 


ca To 
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To, roaſt Rabbits. 


* will take twenty minutes, or half an hour, according 
to the ſize; hold their heads for a few minutes in boiling water 
before they are laid down. For ſauce—parlley and butter, with 
the liver parboiled and ſhred ; but they are beſt ſtuffed with 

ſuet, the liver boiled and bruiſed, bread crumbs, 


mw bread, and a little lemon- peel; chopped parſley and ſweet 


„ yolk of egg mixed, falt, and nu z in 
8 —— Pepper, tmeg; gravy 


Another way to roaſt Rabbits. 


Caſe your rabbits, ſkewer their heads with their mouths upon 
their backs, ftick their fore legs into their ribs, and fkewer their 
hind legs double. Break half penny loaf into crumbs, a little 
parſley, thyme, ſweet marjoram, and lemon-peel. Shred all 
theſe fine, and ſeaſon them with „ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix 
them up into a light ſtuffing, with two eggs, a little cream, and 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Put it into their bellies, ſew 
them up, and dredge and baſte them well with butter. Take 
them up when they have roaſted an hour ; chop the livers, and 
lay them in lumps round the edge of your diſh. Serve them up 
with parſley and butter for ſauce. Farley, 42. Raffald, 68. 


To roaſt a Rabbit, Hare faſhion. 


Lard a rabbit with bacon, roaſt it as you do a hare, with 2 
ſtuffing in the belly, and it eats very well. But then you muſt 
make gravy ſauce. But if you do not lard it, white ſauce made 
thus :—take a little veal broth, boil it up with a little flour and. 
butter to thicken it; then add a gill of cream; keep it ſtirring 
one way till it is ſmooth, then put it in a boat, or 1n the diſh, 
Glaſſe, 11. Maſon, 294. 


To roaſt Lobfters. 


Put a ſkewer into the vent of the tail of the lobſter, to prevent 
the water getting into the body of it, and put it into a pan of 
boi water, with a little falt in it; and it it be a large one, it 
will take half an hour boiling. Then lay it before the fire, and 
baſte it with butter till it has a fine froth. Diſh it up * 


/ 
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meſted butter in a boat. This is a better way than actually 
roaſting them, and is not attended with halt the trouble. Far- 


40, 43- 


Another way. 


Boil your lobſters, then lay them before the fire, and baſte 
them with butter till they have a fine froth. Diſh them up with 
plain melted butter in a cup. This is as good a way to the full 
as roaſting them, and not half the trouble. 


Another way. 


Half boil your lobſter, rub it well with butter, and ſet it be- 
fore the fire ; baſte it all over till the ſhell looks a dark brown ; 
ferve it up with good melted butter. Raffald, 40. 


Another way. 


More than half boil it ; ſet it in a Dutch oven, baſte it well 
till nicely frothed ; ſerve it with melted butter. Maſon, 251. 


( 8 I 


CHAP, I. 


OF BOILING. 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


| EATNESS being a moſt material requiſition in a kitchen, 
the cook ſhould be 24 cautious to keep all the 
utenſils perfectly clean, and the pots and ſaucepans properly tin- 
ned. In boiling any kind, of meat, but particularly veal, much 
care and nicety are required. Fill your pot with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſoft water, duſt your veal well with fine flour, put it 
into your pot, and ſet it over a large fire. It is the cuſtom of 
ſome people to put in milk to make it white ; but this is of no 
uſe, and perhaps better omitted; for if you uſe hard water, it 
will curdle the milk, give to the veal a browniſh yellow caſt, and 
will often hang in lumps about it. Oatmeal will do the ſame 
thing ; but by duſting your veal, and putting it into the water 
when cold, it will prevent the foulneſs of the water from hang- 
ing upon it. Take the ſcum off clearly as ſoon as it begins to 
riſe, and cover up the pot cloſely. Let the meat boil as flowly 
as poſſible, but in plenty of. water, which will make your veal 
riſe and look plump. A cook cannot make a ter miſtake 
than to let any ſort of meat boil faſt, ſince it hardens the outſide 
before it is warm within, and contributes to diſcolour it. Thus 
a leg of veal, of twelve pounds weight, will take three hours and 
an half boiling ; and the flower it boils, the whiter and plumper 
it will be. hen mutton or beef is the object of your cookery, 
be careful to dredge them well with flour before you put them 
into the pot of cold water, and keep it covered ; but do not for- 
get to take off the ſcum as often as it riſes, Mutton and beef do 
not require ſo much boiling ; nor is it much minded if it be a 
little under the mark ; but lamb, pork, and veal, ſhould be well 
boiled, as they will otherwiſe be unwholeſome. A leg of pork 
will take an hour more boiling than a leg of veal of the fame 
weight ; but, in general, when you boil beef or mutton, you may 
allow an hour for every four pounds weight. To put in the meat 
when the water is cold, is areas * 
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thereby gets warm to the heart before the outſide gets hard. To 
boil a leg of lamb of four pounds weight, you muſt allow an 
hour and an half. Farley, 16, 17. Raffala, 52, 53. 


As to all ſorts of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour to 
every pound. Be ſure the pot is very clean, and ſkim it well, for 
every thing will have a ſcum riſe, and if that boils down, it 
makes the meat black. All forts of freſh meat you are to put in 
when the water boils, but ſalt meat when the water is warm. 
Clalſe, 8. | 


To boil a Ham. 


Steep it all night in ſoft water; a large one ſhould ſimmer 
three hours, and boil gently two; a ſmall one ſhould ſimmer 
two hours, and boil about one and an half. Pull off the ſkin, rub 
it over with yolk of egg, ſtrew on bread crumbs, ſet it before the 
fire till of a nice light brown. Maſon, 177. 


- Another wway to boil a Ham, 


Put your ham into a copper of cold water, and when it boils, 
take care that it boils ſlowly, A ham of twenty pounds will 
take four hours and an half _—_ and ſo in proportion for 
one of a larger or ſmaller ſize. No ſoaking is required for a 

n ham; 1 an old and ham will require ſixteen hours 
Daking in a large tub of ſoft water, Obſerve to keep the pot 
well ſkimmed while your ham is boiling. When you take it up, 
pull off the ſkin, and rub it all over with an egg, ſtrew on crumbs 
of bread, baſte it with butter, and ſet it to the fire till it is of a 
light brown. Farley, 17. | 


o 


When you boil a ham, put it into your copper when the water 
is pretty warm, for the cold water draws the colour out ; when it 
boils, be careful it boils very ſlowly. Glaſſe, 8. 


Another way ta boil a Ham. 


| Steep your ham all night in water; then boil it. If it be of 

a middle ſize, it will take three hours boiling, and a ſmall one 

two hours and an half. When you take it up, pull off the ſkin, 

FF 

it with butter, and ſet it to r 
4 
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If it be to eat hot iſh with carrots, and ſerve it 
Reffald, 69. » Barn , op 


Another way to boil a Ham. 


If your ham has been long kept, ſoak it ſome time; if freſh, 
you need not; pare it round and underneath, taking care no ruſty 
is left; tie it up with packthread, put it in a brazing-pan 
much of its own bigneſs, with water, a faggot, a few cloves, 
thyme, ard Jaurel leaves; boil on a flow fire about five hours, 
then add a 2 of brandy, and a pint of red wine; finiſh boil- 
ing in the ſame manner. If to ſerve hot, take up the ſkin, and 
ſtrew it over with bread-crumbs, a little parſley finely chopped, 
and a few bits of butter; give it colour in the oven, or with a 
falamander. If to keep cold, it will be better to leave the ſkin 
on. Clermont, 169. 


To boil a Tongue. 


A „if ſalt, ſoak it in ſoft water all night ; boil it three 
hours; if freſh out of the pickle, two hours and an half, and put 
it in when the water boils ; take it out and pull it; trim it; gar- 
niſh with greens and carrots. Glaſſe, 9g. Maſon, 132. 


Another way to boil a Tongue. 


If your be a dry one, it in water all night ; then 
boil / poder; cm hours. * 2 have it eat hot, er it with 
cloves, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it bread- 
crumbs, baſte it with butter, ſet it before the fire till it is a light 
brown. When you diſh it up, pour a little brown gravy, or red- 
wine ſauce, mixed the ſame way as for veniſon ; lay ſlices of cur- 
rant jelly round it.—N. B. If it be a pickled one, only waſh it 
out of water. Raffald, bg. Farley, 18. 


Another way Io boil a Tongue. 


Lard a tongue with p ieces, and boil it in the broth 
pot, or in water, with 12 2 roots. When it is done, 
peel it, and ſerve it with broth, ſprinkling a little pepper and ſalt 
over it. | | 

It is alſo uſed without larding, and being boiled freſh in this 
| 3 manner, 
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manner, is preferable to any thing elſe for mince- pie meat. 
Clermont, 50, 


To boil a Chicken. 


Put your chickens into ſcalding water, and as ſoon as the 
feathers will ſlip off, take them out, otherwiſe they will make 
the {kin hard, After you have drawn them, lay them in ſkim- 
med milk for two hours, and then truſs them with their heads 
on their wings. When you have properly ſinged and duſted them 
with flour, cover them cloſe in cold water, and ſet them over a 
flow fire. Having taken off the ſcum, and boiled them lowly 
for five or ſix minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 
cloſe covered for half an hour in the water, which will ſtew them 
ſufficiently, and make them plump and white. Before you diſh 
them, ſet them on the fire to heat ; then drain them, and pour 
over them white ſauce, made the ſame way as for boiled fowls. 
Farley, 18. Maſan, 262. 


A large chicken takes twenty minutes; a very ſmall one, fif- 
teen, ſen, 202. Glaſſe, 9. 


Fowls, chickens, and houſe-lamb, ſhould be boiled in a "I 
by themſelves, in a good deal of water; and if any ſcum ariſes, 
take it off, Sach will be both ſweeter and whiter than if boiled 

in a cloth. ©, 9. 


To boil a Fowl, 


A large one will be boiled in half an hour. Boil it in a pot 
4 ſcum it very clean, it will be better than if boiled in a 

th; pour ſome melted butter over the breaſt ; ſerve it with 
tongue, bacon, or pickled pork ; cabbages, ſavoys, broccoli ; 
any greens or carrots, and oyſter ſauce, white celery ſauce, or 
white ſauce, Maſon, 202. 


A good fowl will be boiled in half an hour. Glaſſo. 


Another way. 


When you have plucked 
_— er 


„take 
ends 


fully out, ſkewer them with 
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tie them round with a ſtring, ſinge and duſt them well with flour, 
put them in a kettle of cold water, cover it cloſe, and ſet it on 
the fire; when the ſcum begins to rile, take it off ; put on your 
cover, and let them boil very flowly twenty minutes; take them 
off, cover them cloſe, and the heat of the water will ſtew them 
enough in half an hour ; it keeps the ſkin whole, and they will 
be both whiter and plumper than if they had boiled faſt. 
When you take them up, drain them, and pour over them 
white ſauce, or melted butter. Raffald, 63. Farley, 19. 


To make Sauce for Fools, 


Boil any bones or bits of veal, with a ſinall bunch of ſweet 
herbs, an onion, a ſlice of lemon, a few white pepper corns, 
and a little celery ; ſtrain it; there ſhould be near half a pint ; 
put to it ſome good cream, with a little lour mixed ſmooth in it, 
a good piece of butter, a little pounded mace, and ſome falt ; 
keep it ſtirring ; add muſhrooms, or a little lemon juice, 


Maſon, 320. 


To boil a Turkey, 


Make a ſtuffing with grated bread, oyſters chopped, grated 
lemon peel, pepper, falt, nutmeg ; about four ounces of butter, 
or ſuet chopped, a little cream, yolks of eggs to make it a light 
ſtuffing ; fill the craw ; if any is left, make it into balls; flour 
the turkey, put it into water while cold ; take off the ſcum as 
it riſes, and let it boil gently. A middling turkey will take 
about an hour. Boil the balls, lay them round it, with oyſter 
fauce in the diſh, and in a boat. The ſtuffing may be made 
without oyſters, or it may be ſtuffed with forced-meat, or ſau- 
meat, mixed with a few crumbs of bread and yolks of eggs, 
If oyſters are not to be had, white celery fauce is very good, or 
white ſauce. Maſon, 257. 


A little turkey will be done in an hour; a large one in an hour 
and an half. Glaſſe, 9. | 


Another way to boil a Turkey. 


Let your turkey have no food the day before you kill it. 
When you are going to kill it, give it a ſpoonful o * it 
will make it white, and eat tender. When you have ki * 
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hang it up by the legs for four or five days at leaſt ; when you 


have plucked it, draw it at the rump ; if you can take the breaſt- 
bone out nicely, it will look much better. Cut off the legs, put 
the end of the thighs into the body of the turkey, ſkewer them 
down, and tie them with a ſtring ; cut off the head and neck, then 
te a penny loaf, chop a ſcore or more of oyſters fine, ſhred a 
ittle lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt to your palate, Mix 
it up into a * forced meat, with a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a ſpoonful or two of cream, and three eggs; {tuff the craw 
with it, and make the reſt into balls, and boil them. Sew up the 
turkey, dredge it well with flour, put it into a kettle of cold water, 
cover it, and ſet it over the fire, When the ſcum begins to riſe, 
take it off, put on your cover, and let it boil very ſlowly for half 
an hour ; then take off your kettle, and keep it cloſe covered. If 
it be of a middle ſize, let it ſtand half an hour in the hot water, 
the ſteam being kept in will ſtew it enough, make it riſe, keep 
the ſkin whole, tender, and very white, When you diſh it up, 
pour over it a little of your oyſter-ſauce, lay your balls round it, 
and ſerve it up with the reſt of your ſauce in a boat. Garniſh 
with lemon and barberries.—N. B. Obſerve to ſet on your tur- 
key in time, that it may ſtew as above: it is the beſt way I ever 
found to boil one to perfection. When you are going to diſh it 
up, ſet it over the fire to make it quite hot. Kaffald, 60. 


Mr. Farley, in his London Art of Cookery, has the ſame re- 
ceipt as the above, page 19, excepting a trifling alteration in the 
language 


Sauce for a boiled Turkey. 


The beſt ſauce for a boiled turkey, is good oyſter and celery 
ſauce, Make oyſter-ſauce thus :—take a pint of oyſters, and ſet 
them off ; ſtrain the liquor from them, and put them in cold 
water, and waſh and beard them ; put them into your liquor in 
a ſtew-pan, with a blade of mace, and ſome butter rolled in 
flour, and a quarter of a lemon ; boil them up, then put in half 
a pint of cream, and boil it all together gently ; take the lemon 
and mace out, ſqueeze the juice of the lemon into the ſauce, then 
ſerve it in your boats or baſons. Make celery-ſauce thus :—take 
the white part of the celery, cut it about one inch long ; boil it 
in ſome water till it is tender, then take half a pint of veal broth, 
a blade of mace, and thicken it with a little flour and butter; 


put in half a pint of cream, boil them up gently together; put 
m 
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in your celery and boil it up, then pour it into your boats. 
Glaſſe, . 


To boil a Duck, 
As ſoon as you have ſcalded and drawn your ducks, let them 


remain for a few minutes in warm water, hen take them out, 
put them into an earthen pan, and pour a pint of boiling milk 
over them. Let them lie in it two or three hours, and when 

take them out, dredge them well with flour ; put them into a 
copper of cold water, and cover them up. Having boiled {lowly 
about twenty minutes, take them out, and ſmother them with 
vnion-ſauce, Farley, 20. 


Another way to boil a Duck, 


Pour boiling milk and water over your duck ; let it lie an hour 


or two; boil it gently in plenty of water full half an hour.— 
Onion- ſauce. Maſon, 271. 


To boil a Duck, or a Rabbit, with Onions. 


Boil your duck, or rabbit, in a good deal of water; be ſure to 
ſkim your water, for there will always riſe a ſcum, which if it 
boils down, will diſcolour your fowls, &. They will take 
about half an hour boiling. For ſauce—your onions muſt be 
peeled, and throw them into water as you peel them ; then cnt 
them into thin ſlices, boil them in milk and water, and ſkim the 
liquor. Half an hour will boil them. Throw them into a 
clean ſieve to drain; chop them, and rub them through a cul- 
lender; put them into a ſaucepan, ſhake in a little flour; put to 
them two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a good piece of but- 
ter; ſtew them all together over the fire till they are thick and 
fine ; lay the duck, or rabbit, in the diſh, and pour the ſauce all 
over, If a rabbit, you muſt pluck out the jaw-bones, and ſtick 
one in each eye, the ſmall end inwards. 

Or you may make this ſauce for change :—take one large 
onion, cut it ſmall, half a handful of ey clean waſhed and 
picked; chop it ſmall, a lettuce cut ſmall, a quarter of a. pint of 
good gravy, a piece of butter rolled in a little flour ; add a 

tle juice of lemon, a little pepper and ſalt. Let them all ſtew 
together for half an hour; then add two ſpoonfuls of ang 
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This ſauce is moſt proper for a duck. Lay the duck in your 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Glaſſe, 82. 


To boil Pigeons. 


Scald and draw your pigeons, and take out the craw as cleari 
as poſſible. Waſh them in ſeveral waters, and, having cut off 
the pinions, turn their legs under. their wings, dredge them, and 
put them into ſoft cold water. Having boiled them very ſlowly 
2 quarter of an hour, diſh them up, and pour over them 
melted butter. Lay round them a file broccoli, and ſerve them 
up with butter and parſley. Farley, 20. 


Pigeons will not take more than a quarter of an hour boiling. 
They ſhould be boiled by themſelves, and may be eaten with ba- 
con, greens, ſpinach, aſparagus, or parſley and butter. Maſan, 
275. 


Another way. 


Boil your pigeons by themſelves for fifteen minutes; then 
boil a handſome ſquare piece of bacon, and lay in the middle; 
ſtew ſome ſpinach to lay round, and lay the pigeons on the ſpi- 
nach. Garniſh your diſh with parſley laid in a plate before the 
fire to criſp. Or you may x one pigeon in the middle, and 
the reſt round, and the ſpinach between each pigeon, and a flice 
of bacon on each pigeon. Garniſh with ſlices of bacon, and 
melted butter in a cup. 


To boil a Partridge. 


Boil your partridges quick in a good deal of water, and fifteen 
mw wi be — For ſauce take a quarter of a pi 
of cream, and a piece of freſh butter as as a walnut; ſtir it 


one way till it is melted, and pour it into the diſh. Farley, 21. 
Another way. 

Truſs two or three partridges as for boiling ; lard them with 

ham, bacon, and anchovies; braze them as uſual ; when done, 


ſkim and ſift the ſauce, and add a little cullis. When ready to 
ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dalrymple, 234. FE 


Another 
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Another way. 


Let your partridges be covered with water. Fifteen minutes 
will boil them. For ſauce—celery ſauce, liver- ſauce, muſh- 
room: ſauce, or onion- ſauce. Maſon, 303. 


To boil Pheaſants. 


Boil them in a great deal of water ; if large, three quarters of 
an hour will boil them; if ſmall, half an hour. For ſauce— 
white celery ſtewed and thickened with cream, and a bit of but- 
ter rolled in flour. Lay the pheaſants in the diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over them. Maſm, 306. Glaſſe, 98. 

Obſerve ſo to ſte your celery, that the liquor may not be all 
waſted before you put in your cream. Seaſon with ſalt to your 
palate. Garniſh with lemon. 


To boil Woodcocks. 


Take a pound of lean beef, cut 'it into pieces, and put it into 
a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, an onion ſtuck with three 
or four cloves, two blades of mace, and ſome whole pepper: 
boil all theſe gently till half is waſted ; then ſtrain it off into an- 
other ſauce-pan. Draw the woodcocks, and lay the trail in a 
plate ; put the woodcocks into the gravy, and let them boil for 
twelve minutes. While they are doing, chop the trail and liver 
ſmall, put them into a ſmall ſauce- pan with a little mace, 
on them five or ſix ſpoonfuls of the gravy the woodcocks are 
boiled in; then take the crumb of a ſtale roll, rub it fine in a 
diſh before a fire; put to the trail, in a ſmall ſauce-pan, half a 
pint of red port, a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſet all over the 
hire, and ſhake it round till the butter is melted ; then put in the 
crumbs of bread, and ſhake the ſauce-pan round. Lay the 
woodcocks in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Maſan, 
273. Glaſſe, 99. Farley, 21. 


To boil Pickled Pork. 


Be ſure you put your pork in when the water boils. If a 
middling piece, an hour will boil it ; if a very large piece, an 
hour and an hali, or two hours. If you boil pickled uw too 

ng. 
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long, it will go to a jelly. You will know when it is done, by 
trying it with a fork. Glaſſe, 20. 


Pork ſhould be very well boiled ; a leg of pork of ſix pounds 
will take about two hours; the hand mult be boiled till very ten- 
der. Serve it up with peaſe-pudding, favoys, or any greens. 
Mafon, 175. 


To boil Pigs Pettitoes. 


Take up the heart, liver, and lights, when they have boiled 
ten minutes, and ſhred them pretty ſmall ; let the feet boil till 
they are pretty tender, then take them out and ſplit them; thicken 
your gravy with flour and butter, put in your mince-meat, a 
. lice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white wine, a little ſalt, and boil it 
a little; beat the yolk of an egg, add to it two ſpoonfuls of good 
cream, and a little grated nutmeg ; put in your pettitoes, ſhake 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil. Lay ſippets round your 
diſh, pour in your mince-meat, lay the feet over them the ſkin 
fide up, and ſend them to the table, Raffald, 57. 


To boil Salmon criſp. 


When the ſalmon is ſcaled and gutted, cut off the head and 
tail, cut the body through into ſlices an inch and an half thick, 
throw them into a large pan of pump-water. When they are 
all put in, ſprinkle a handful of bay-ſalt upon the water, ſtir it 
about, and then take out the fiſh ; ſet on a large deep ſtew-pan, 
boil the head and tail, but do not ſplit the head; put in ſome 
ſalt, but no vinegar. When they have boiled ten minutes, ſkim 
the water very clean, and put in the ſlices. When they are 
boiled enough, take them out, lay the head and the tail in the 
diſh, and the flices round. This mult be for a large company. 
The head or tail may be dreſſed alone, or with one or two ſlices; 
or the ſlices alone. 

It is done in great perfection in the ſalmon countries; but if 
the falmon is very „it will be very good in London. Maſon, 
213. | 


Another way. 


Scale your ſalmon, take out the blood, waſh it well, and lay 
it on a fiſh-plate ; put your water in a ih-prn with a RG 
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When it boils, put in your fiſh for half a minute, then take it 


out for a minute or two. When you have done it four times, 
boil it till it is enough. When you take jt out of the fiſh-pan, 
ſet it over the water to drain; cover it well with a clean cloth 
dipped in hot water ; fry ſome ſmall fiſhes, or a few flices of 
falmon, and lay round it. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radifh 
and fennel. Raffald, 23. 


Another way. 


Take a bit of ſalmon, of any bigneſs, without being ſcaled ; 
tie it up in a cloth, or with packthread ; put it in a veſſel much 
of its * with a good bit of butter or broth, and half red 
wine, ſalt, whole pepper, a faggot of parſley, thyme, laurel, two 
or three cloves, bits of carrots, and ſliced onions. When done, 
drain it, and ſerve it upon a napkin, and the ſauces in boats. 
Clermont, 358. Dalrymple, 294. 


To boil a Cod's Head and Shoulders. 


Take out the gills and the blood clean from the bone ; waſh 
the head very clean, rub over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs of alle- 
gar; then lay it on your fiſh-plate. When your water boils, 
throw in a good handful of falt, with a glaſs of allegar ; then put 
in your fiſh, and let it boil gently half an hour: if it is a large 
one, three quarters. Take it up very carefully, and ſtrip the 
fin nicely off; ſet it before a briſk fire, dredge it all over with 
flour, and baſte it well with butter. When the froth begins to 
riſe, throw over it ſome very fine white bread crumbs. You muſt 
keep baſting it all the time to make it froth well. When it is a 
fine white brown, diſh it up, and garniſh it with a lemon cut in 
flices, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and 
laid round it, or fried oyſters. Cut the roe and liver in ſlices, 
and lay over it a little of the lobſter out of the ſauce in lumps, 
and then ſerve it. Raffald, 21. Farley, 27. 


— 


Another way. 6 


Waſh it, ſtrew ſalt over it, put vinegar and ſalt into the wa- 
ter. If the head be large, it will take an hour's boiling, Oyſter- 
fauce, and white-ſauce, or what other is agreeable. The fiſh 
may be grilled in the following manner :—Strip off the ſkin, 
when boiled, ſet it before the fire, ſhake flour over it, and baſte 

It. 
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it. When the froth riſes, ſtrew over it bread-crumbs ; let it be 
a nice brown. Garniſh with fried oyſters, the roe, liver, horſe- 
radiſh, and lemon. Maſon, 209. 


To boil Cod. 
Set on a fiſh-kettle of a proper ſize for the cod ; put in a large 


quantity of water, with a quarter of a pint, or more, of vinegar, 
a handful of falt, and half a ſtick of horſe-radiſh : let theſe boil 
t „and then put in the fiſh. When it is enough (which 

| be known by Celing the fins, and by the look of the fiſh) 
lay it to drain, put it on a hot fiſh-plate, and then in a warm 
diſh, with the liver cut in half and laid on each fide. Sauce— 
ſhrimps, or oyſter-ſauce. Maſon, 219. 


To boil Salt Cod. 


your falt-fiſh in water all night, with a — of vinegar; 
it will take out the ſalt, and make it eat like freſh fiſh. The 
next day boil it. When it is enough, pull it in flakes into your 
diſh, then pour egg - ſauce over it, or parſnips boiled and beat fine 
with butter and cream. Send it to the on a water- plate, 
for it will ſoon grow cold. Raffald, 22. 


To boil Cod Sounds. 


Cod ſounds, dreſſed like little turkies, is a pretty ſide-diſh for 
a large table, or for a dinner in Lent. Boil your ſounds as for 
eating, but not too much. Take them up, and let them ſtand 
till they are quite cold; then make a forced-meat of chopped 
oyſters, crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, the yolks of two 

nutmeg, , and falt, and fill ſounds with it. 
7 oily ww. e ſhape of a turkey, lard them down each 
ſide as you would do a turkey's breaſt, Duſt them well with 
flour, and put them before the fire in a tin oven to roaſt, Baſte 
them well with butter. When they are enough, pour on them 
— and garniſh with barberries. Farley, 28. 


To boil a Turbot. | 
deal of ſalt and water an hour or two, and if 


Lay it in a 


it is not quite {weet, ſhift your water five or ſix times; firſt put 
a good deal ofgfalt in the — I 
2 
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In the mean time ſet on your fiſh-kettle, with clean {pring- 
water and falt, a little vinegar, and a piece of horſe-radiſh. 
When the water boils, lay the turbot on a fiſh-plate, put it into 
the kettle, let it be well boiled, bat take great care it is not too 
much done. When enough, take off the fiſh-kettle, fet it be- 
fore the fire, then carefully lift up the fiſh-plate, and ſet it acroſs 
the kettle to drain. In the mean time melt a good deal of freſh 
hutter, and bruiſe in either the ſpawn of one or two lobſters, 
and the meat cnt ſmall, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor ; then 
ive it a boil, and pour it into baſons. This is the beſt fauce ; 
ut you may make what leaſe. Lay the fiſh in the diſh. 
Garniſh with ſcraped 2 iſh and lemon. Glaſfſe, 177. 


Another way. 


Make a brine with a handful or two of ſalt, and a gallon or 
more of water: let the turbot lie in it two hours before it is to 
be boiled; then ſet on a fiſh-kettle, with water enough to cover 
it, and about half a pint of vinegar (or leſs if the turbot is ſmall); 
put in a piece of horſe-radiſh. When the water boils, put in 
the turbot, the white ſide uppermoſt, on a fiſh-plate. Let it be 

| „but not too much, which will be eaſily known by 
the look. A ſmall one will take twenty minutes ; a one, 
half an hour. Then take it up, and ſet it on a fiſh-plate to 
drain before it is laid in the diſh. Sauce—lobſter-ſauce and 
whiite-ſauce, Maſon, 211. . 


To boil a Pike. 


Take a pike, clean it, and take out the gills ; make a 
rs, 74 = crumbs 2 — 2 fine, ſome ſweet herbs 
„ ſome grat . nutmeg, „ falt, 

ſome oyſters chop , and a piece of butter. Mix ip theſe 
ingredients with the yolks of two eggs ; put it into the fiſh, and 
Sek wp 4 wk. the tall inte the eat; and bolt Þ in pomp 
water, with ſome vinegar and falt in it. When it boils, put 
in the fiſh ; it will take more than half an hour, if it ig a large 
one. Oyſter ſauce. Pour ſome over the fiſh, the boat. 
Maſon, 232. ä 


9 Another 


Another way. 


Take out the gills and guts, waſh it well, then make a good 
force-meat of rs chopped fine, the crumb of half a penny 
loaf, a few ſweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel ſhred fine; nut- 
pepper, and falt, to your taſte ; a good lump of butter, 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix them well together, and put 
them in the belly of your fiſh ; ſew it up, ſkewer it round, put 
hard water in your fiſh-pan, add to it a tea-cupful of vinegar, 
and a little ſalt, When it boils, put in the fiſh; if it be a 
middle fize, it will take half an hour's boiling. Garniſh it with 
walnuts and pickled barberries ; ſerve it up with oyſter-ſauce in 
a boat, and pour a little ſauce on the pike, You may dreſs a 
roaſted pike in the ſame way. » 


To boil Sturgeon. 


Clean your ſturgeon, and prepare as much liquor as will juſt 
boil it. To two quarts of water, put a pint of vi a ſtick 
of horſe-radiſh. two or three bits of lemon-peel, ſome whole 
Pepper, a bay leaf, and a ſmall handful of ſalt. Boil your fiſh 
n this, and ſerve it in the following ſauce :—melt a pound of 
butter, diſſolve an anchovy in it, put in a blade or two of mace, 
bruiſe the body of a crab in the butter, a few ſhrimps or craw- 
filh, a little catchup, a little lemon- juice; give it a boil, drain 
your fiſh well, and lay it in your diſh. Garniſh with fried oyſ- 
ters, ſliced lemon, and ſcraped horſe-radiſh ; pour your ſauce 
into boats or baſons. So you may fry it, ragoo it, or bake it. 
Glaſſe, 187. Maſon, 218. 


Another way. 


Boil the ſturgeon in juſt as much liquid as will do between 
boiling and ſtewing ; put to this ſome broth, butter, a little vi- 
negar and white wine, all forts of ſweet herbs, bits of carrots, 
flices of onions, whole pepper, and falt, according to the bigneſs 
of If a whole one, when properly cleaned, ſtuff it 
with all forts of ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and ſalt, all mixed 
with good butter, and ſerve upon a napkin garniſhed with green 
parſley. Serve what ſauce you think proper in boats, ſuch as 
anchovies, capers, &c. Clermont, 364. | 


— | D 2 To 
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To boil Mackrel. 


Make a ſauce with half a pint of white wine, ſome weak 
broth, ſweet herbs, bits of roots, ſlices of onions, pepper and 
falt ; boil theſe together about an hour; then boil the fiſh there- 
in, and ſerve with a ſauce made of butter, a little flour, ſome 
ſcalded c fennel, one ſhallot chopped very fine, a little of 
the boiling liquid, and a lemon ſqueeze when ready. Clermont, 


382. 


Another way. 


Gut your mackrel, and dry them carefully with a clean cloth, 
then rub them Nightly over with a little vinegar, and lay them 
ſtraight on your fiſh-plate (for turning them round often breaks 
them) ; put a little ſalt in the water when it boils ; put them in- 
to your An n, and boil them gently fifteen minutes, then take 
them up and drain them well, and put the water that runs from 
them into a ſauce-pan, with two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, 
one meat-ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning, 
a blade or two of mace, one anchovy, a ſlice of lemon; boil 
them all together a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it through a 
hair ſieve, and thicken it with flour and butter; ſend it in a 
ſauce-boat, and parſley- ſauce in another; diſh up your fiſh with 
the tails in the middle. Garniſh it with ſcraped horſe-radiſh and 
barberries. KRaffald, 32. | 


To boil Plaice or Flounders. 


Let your water boil, throw ſome ſalt in, then put in your fiſh ; 
boil it till you think it is enough, and take it out of the water in 
a ſlice to drain, Take two ſpoonfuls of the liquor, with a little 
ſalt, and a little grated nutmeg ; then beat up the yolk of an 
egg very well with the liquor, and ſtir in the egg; beat it well 
together, with a knife carefully flice away all the little bones 
round the fiſh, pour the ſauce over it, then ſet it over a chafing- 
diſh of coals for a minute, and ſend it hot away. Ou in the 
room of this ſauce, add melted butter in a cup. 


* Another 
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Another way. 


Put on a ſtew- pan, with water ſufficient to cover the quantity 
of flounders, &c. which are to be dreſſed; put in ſome vin 
and horſe-radiſh. When the water boils, put in the fiſh, but 
let them be well cleaned, and their fins cut off ; do not let them 
boil too faſt, leſt they break. When they are enough, lay them 
on a fiſh-plate, the tails in the middle. Sauce—parſley and 
butter. Dabs are boiled in the ſame manner. Maſon, 248. 


J boil Soals. 


Take a pair of ſoals, make them clean, lay them in vinegar, 
ſalt, and water, two hours; then dry them in a cloth, put them 
into a ſtew-pan, put to them a pint of white wine, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, ſome whole 5 
and a little ſalt; cover them, and let them boil. When they 
are enough, take them up, lay them in your diſh, ſtrain the li- 
quor, and thicken it up with butter flour. Pour the ſauce 
over, and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh and lemon. In this 
manner dreſs a little turbot. It is a genteel diſh for ſupper. 
You may add prawns, ,or ſhrimps, or muſſels, to your ſau 
Claſſe, A 


. Another way. 


Take two or three pair of middling ſoaks z when they are 
ſkinned and gutted, waſh them in ſpring-water, then put them 
on a diſh, and pour half a pint of white wine over them ; turn 


=p 

ſweet and put in a pint of ſtrong white wine, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour ; let them all ſimmer together till the ſoals 
are enough. 

While the fiſh are doing, put in half a pint of veal , and 
a quarter of a pint of eſſence of ham; let it boil a — 
up the ſoals, and pour this over it. Maſon, 224. | 
D 3 | Soals 


= Of Boiling. 
Soals, in the common way, ſhould be boiled in ſalt and water, 
Maſon, 224. 


Another way, 


Take three quarts of ſpring water, and a handful of ſalt ; let 
them boil ; then put in your ſoals ; boil them gently for ten mi- 
nutes, then diſh them up in a clean napkin, with anchovy 
ſauce, or ſhrimp-ſauce in boats. 


To boil Herrings. 


Scale, gut, and waſh your — dry them clean, and rub 
them over with a little vinegar and ſalt; ſkewer them with their 
tails in their mouth, and lay them on your fiſh-plate. When 
your water boils, them in, they will take ten or twelve mi- 
nutes boiling. hen you take them up, drain them over the 
water, then turn the heads into the middle of your diſh. Lay 
round them ſcraped horſe-radiſh, parſley and butter for ſauce. 
Raffald, 30. | 


Another way. 


The propereſt time for boiling herrings, is when they come 
before and at the beginning of the mackrel ſeaſon ; they are by 
many people reckoned better than when full of roe: the fleſh is 
— poorer than at this ſeaſon, when their breeding time is 
over, and they have had time to feed and recover their fleſh. 
Clean half a dozen herrings, and throw them into a pan of 
cold water, (tir them about, and change the water once; ſet on 
a ſtew-pan, with water enough to cover them, ſome ſalt, and a 
little vinegar. When the water boils, put in the herrings ; when 
they are enough, lay them on a fiſh-plate, in a warm diſh. 
Sauce—fennel boiled and chopped fmall, with melted butter. 


To boil Bels. 
Heving Ganeh, gutted, and taken the blood out of your eels, 


cut off their heads, dry them, and turn them round on your fifh- 
. Boil them in ſalt and water, and ſerve them up with parſ- 


* 


| Farin, 31. 


Another 
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Another Way. 


Make a brown of butter and flour ; when it is of a good co- 
lour, add a little broth, cullis, a pint of white wine, one dozen 
and an half of ſmall onions firſt blanched, a few muthrooms, a 
faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, three cloves, whole pepper 
and ſalt; ſtew this until the onions are near done, then put the 
eels to it, cut in pieces; ſtew on a ſmart fire, reduce the ſauce 
to a proper conſiſtence; when ready, add a chopped anchovy, 
and a few whole capers. Garnith the diſh with fried bread, 


Dalrymple, 278. 


c.2 ( 40 ) 


CHAT, Ul. 


MADE DISHES OF BEEF. 


A this is one of the moſt important chapters in the book, it 
may not be improper to give the young cook ſome general 
hints. It is an important point to take care that all the copper 
veſſels be well tinned, and kept perfectly clean from any foulneſs 
or grittineſs. Before you put eggs or cream into your white 
ſauce, have all your ingredients well boiled, and the whole of 
a proper thickneſs ; for neither eggs nor cream will contribute 
much to thicken it. After you have put them in, do not ſtir 
them with a ſpoon, nor ſet your pan on the fire, for fear it 
| ſhould gather at the bottom, and be lumpy ; but hold your pan 

at a proper height from the fire, and keep ſhaking it round one 
way, which will keep the ſauce from curdling ; and be particu- 
larly cautious that you do not ſuffer it to boil. Remember to 
take out your collops, meat, or whatever you are dreſſing, with 
a fiſh-ſlice, and ſtrain your ſauce upon it, which will prevent 
ſmall bits of meat mixing with your ſauce, and thereby have it 
clear and fine, In browning diſhes, be particularly cautious 
that no fat floats on the top of the gravy, which will be the cafe 
if you do not properly ſkim it. It ſhould be of a fine brown, 
without any one predominant taſte, which muſt depend on the 
Judicious Ay 2 in the mixture of your various articles of in- 
gredients. If you make uſe of wine, or anchovy, take off its 
rawneſs by putting it in ſome time before your diſh is ready; for 
nothing injures the reputation of a made-diſh ſo much as raw 
wine, or freſh anchovy. Be ſure to put your fried force-meat 
balls to drain on a ſieve, that the fat may run from them, and 
never let them boil in your ſauce, as that will ſoften them, and 
give them a greaſy appearance. To put them in after the meat 
is diſhed up, is indiſputably the beſt method. In almoſt every 
made-diſh, you may uſe force-meat balls, morels, truffles, arti- 
choke-bottoms, and pickled muſhrooms ; and in ſeveral made- 
diſhes, a roll of force meat may ſupply the place of balls ; and 
where it can be uſed with propriety, it is to be preferred. 


Breuning 
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Browning for Made Diſhes. 


Beat ſmall four ounces of treble-refined ſugar, put it in a 
clean iron frying-pan, with one ounce of butter; ſet it over a 
clear fire, mix it yery well together all the time ; when pos, 4 
to be frothy, the ſugar is diſbing, hold it higher over the fire, 
have ready a pint of red wine ; when the ſugar and butter is of a 
deep brown, pour in a little of the wine, and ſtir it well 
ther; then add more wine, and keep ſtirring it all the _ 
in half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, ſix cloves, four ots 
peeled, two or three blades of mace, three ſpoonfuls of muſh- 
room catchup, a little falt, the out-rinds of one lemon ; boil 
them ſlowly for ten minutes, then pour it into a baſon. When 
cold, take off the ſcum very clean, and bottle it for uſe. 
Raffald, $1. 


Beef A-la-mode. 


Take ſome of the round of beef, the veiny piece, or ſmall 
round (what is generally called the mouſe-buttock) ; cut it five 
or ſix inches thick ; cut ſome pieces of fat bacon into long bits ; 
take an equal quantity of beaten mace, pepper, and nutmeg, 
with double the quantity of ſalt, if wanted; mix them together, 
dip the bacon into ſome vinegar (garlick vinegar, if agreeable), 
then into the ſpice ; lard the beef with a larding-pin, very thi 
and even, _ meat into a pot juſt large enough to hold it, 
with a gill of vinegar, two large onions, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, half a pint of red wine, and ſome lemon-peel. Cover 
it down very cloſe, and put a wet cloth round the of the 
pot, to prevent the ſteam evaporating ; when it is half done, turn 
it, and cover it up again; do it over a ſtove, or a very ſlow fire. 
It will take five hours and an half before it is done. 

N. B. Truffles and morels may be added to it. Maſon, 


123. 


Beef A- la- mode another way. 


Having boned a rump of beef, lard the top with bacon, and 
make the following force-meat :—Take four ounces of marrow; 
the crumb of a y loaf, a few ſweet herbs ſmall, 
wo heads of anclick, and ſeaſon them to your taſte with ſalt, 
pepper, and nutmeg ; then beat up the yolks 9 


— = 


| 
| 
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for half an hour with a gill of white wine. Some like ſavoys 
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Mix all together, and ſtuff it into the beef at the parts from 
whence the bone was extracted, and alſo in ſeveral of the lean 

rts. Skewer it round, and faſten it properly with a ſtring. 
Put it into the pot, throw in a pint of red wine, and tie the pot 
down with a ſtrong paper. Put it into the oven for three or four 
hours, and when it comes out, if it is to be eaten hot, ſkim the 
fat from the gravy, and add a ſpoonful of pickled muſhrootns, 
= half an ounce of morels. 'T hicken it _ flour and butter, 

iſh it up, and pour on gravy. Garniſh it with force-meat 
balls, . 91. . 


Another way, 


Cut ſome of the round of beef into pieces, lard and fry them, 
put to them ſome beef broth, a bunch of fweet herbs, art onion, 
a few pepper corns and cloves ; ſtew this gently till tender, co- 
vered cloſe, then ſkim off the fat, and add a few muſhrooms. — 


N, B, Water may be uſed inſtead of broth, Maſon, 123. 


Beef A-la-daube. 


Take a rump and bone it, or a part of the leg-of-mutton 
piece, or a piece of the buttock ; cut ſome fat bacon as long as 
the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an inch ſquare ; take 
eight cloves, four blades of mace, a little all- ſpice, and half a 
nutmeg beat fine; chop a good handful of parſley fine, ſome 
ſweet herbs of all ſorts chopped fine, and fome and ſalt ; 
roll the bacon in thefe, and then take a large lardmg-pin, or a 
ſmall-bladed knife, and put the bacon through and through the 
beef with a larding- pin or knife. When that is done, pour it 
into the ſtew-pan with brown gravy enough to cover it. Chop 
tne dlades of garlick very fine, and put in ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms or champignons, two large onions, and a carrot: ſtew it 

ly for ſix hours; then take the meat out, ſtrain off the gravy, 
and ſkim all the fat off. Put your meat and gravy into the pan 
again; put a gill of white wine into the gravy, and if it wants 
ſeaſoning, Fl, 2 with pepper and falt; ſtew them gently for 
half an hour; add ſome artichoke bottoms, truffles and morels, 
oyſters, and a ſpoonful of vinegar. Put the meat into a ſoup- 
giſh, and the ſauce over it; or you may put turnips cut in 
round pieces, and carrots cut round, ſome ſmall onions, and 
thicken the ſauce ; then put the meat in, and ſtew it gently 


or 
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or eabbage ſtewed, and put into the ſauce, Glaſs, 36. Far- 
tey, 91. | | 


Beef Tremblant, or Trembling Beef. 


A rump of beef is the beſt for this ; but it muſt be vaſtly cut 
and trimmed ; cut the edge of the edge-bone off quite cloſe tu 
the meat, that it may lay flat in your diſh; and if it is * 
cut it at the chump- end fo as to make it ſquare; hang it up for 
three or four days, or more, without ſalt; _— a marinade®, 
and leave it all night in ſoak, fillet it two or times acroſs, 
and it into a pot, the fat uppermoſt ; put in as much wa- 
ter as will a little more than cover it, take care to ſkim it well, 
and ſeaſon as you would for a good broth, adding about a pint of 
white wine; let it ſimmer for as long a time as it will hang to- 
gether, There are many ſauces for this piece of meat, parti- 
cularly carrots, herbs, &c. minced. Your carrots ſhould be 
cut an inch long, and boiled a little in water, and afterwards 
ſtewed in ſome cullis proportionate to your meat. When they 
are done tender, diſh in a glaſs of white wine, a little minced 
ſhallot and parſley, and the a9 of a lemon ; take your beef out 
upon a cloth, clean it neatly from its fat and liquor, place it 
hot and whole in your diſh, and pour your ſauce hot over it. 
1 parſley over it, it looks prettier. Ver. 
ral, 59. 


Another way. 


Take the fat end of a briſket of beef, and tie it up cloſe with 
packthread ; put it in a pot of water, and boil it fix hours very 
gently : ſeaſon the water with a little ſalt, a handful of all- ſpice, 
two onions, two turnips, and a carrot : in the mean while, put 
a piece of butter in a ſtew- pan and melt it, then put in two 
ſpoonfuls of flour, and ſtir it till it is ſmooth ; put in a quart of 
gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, the ſame of browing, a gill of 
white- wine, carrots and turnips, and cut the ſame as for an har- 
rico of mutton ; ſtew them gently till the roots are tender, ſea- 
ſon with and falt, ſkim all the fat clean off, put the 
beef in the diſh, and pour the ſauce all over. Garniſh with 
pickle of any fort, or make a ſauce thus :—Chop a handful of 
parſley, one onion, four pickled cucumbers, one walnut, and a 


A pickle. 


gill 
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gill of capers ; put them in a pint of gravy, and thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt; boil it up for ten minutes, and then put it over the beef; 
or you may put the beef in a diſh, and put greens and carrots 
n it, Glaſſe, 33. Farley, 93. 


Beef A-la-royal. 


Bone a rump, ſirloin, or briſket, and cut ſome holes in it at 
i little diſtance from each other; fill the holes, one with chop- 
ped oylters, another with fat bacon, and the other with chopped 
; dip nes before the beef is ſtuffed, into a ſea- 
made with ſalt, , beaten mace, nutmeg, 
DS oy ſweet K and thyme; put a — =_ 
into a trying-pan, and when it has done hiſln ng, put in the beet, 
make it of a brown, then put it into ſome broth made of the 
bones, with a bay-leaf, a pint of red wine, two anchovies, and 
a quarter of a pint of ſmall beer ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
till jt is tender; then take out the beef, ſkim off the fat, and 
ſtrain the gravy ; add two ox-palates ſtewed tender and cut into 
pieces, ſome pickled gerkins, truffles, morels, and a little muſh- 
room powder ; let all theſe boil together. Thicken the ſauce 
with a bit of butter rolled in flour, pu _ the beef to warm, pour 
the ſauce over it, and ſerve it up. zſen, 124. 


Beef Olives. 


Cut ſteaks from the rump, or inſide of the ſirloin, half an inch 
thick, about ſix inches long, and four or five broad, beat them a 
little, and rub them over with the yolk of an ſtrew on 
bread crumbs, parſley chopped, lemon-peel =; pepper -and 
ſalt, chopped ſuet or marrow, and _—_—_ them 
up tight, ſkewer them, and fry or brown ap tch oven ; 
ſtew them in ſome beef broth or vy until tender, thicken the 
=p with a little flour ; then 2 little catchup, and a little 

ice. To enrich them, add pickled Ss hard 
eggs, and force-meat balls. Maſan, 128. 


Ars. Raffald has given the ſame receipt in other words, page 
117. 


Beef 
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Beef A-Pecarlate* —Scarlet Beef. 


A ſquare piece of the middle of the briſket is what is generally 
provided for this diſh, about ſix or eight pounds. Take half a 
pound of ſalt-petre, beat it well, and rub over your beef, wrap it 
up in a cloth, and bury it in ſalt for ſeven or eight days, but not 
to touch the ſalt; ſtew it in the manner of beef tremblant, and 
ſeaſoned ſo; let it be done very tender, and have ſome cab 
or ſavoy, tied up, and ſtewed with it for an hour, ſqueeze the fat 
and liquor well from them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a 
ladle or two of cullis ; add a little ſhallot, minced parſley, and 
the juice of a lemon ; take out your beef upon a cloth to drain 
it well, diſh it up with your cabbage round it, cut it in notches 
acroſs, and pour your ſauce over it very hot. 

This is ſometimes ſerved to table with lettuce, tops of aſpa- 
ragus, carrots, turnips, or any fort of garden things the ſauces 
are made of. Verral, 65. 


Another way. 


Take a briſket, or the thick part of the thin flank, rub it over 
well with ſome ſalt- petre beat ſmall, then take half a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, a pound of common falt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
mix it all together, and rub it well on the beef; turn it every 
day, and let it lie twelve days, or a fortnight. 

It eats very good cold, with a weight laid upon it, and then cut 
into ſlices. Maſon, 125. Glaſſe, 36. Farley, 96. 


A Fricando of Beef. 


Cut a few ſlices of beef five or ſix inches long, and half an inch 
thick, lard it with bacon, dredge it well with flour, and ſet it before 
a briſk fire to brown; then put it in a toſſing- pan, with a quart of 
gravy, a few morels and truffles, half a lemon, and ſtew them 
half an hour; then add one ſpoonful of catchup, the ſame of 
' browning, and a little chyan ; thicken your ſauce, and pour it 
over your fricando. Lay round them force-meat balls, and the 
yolks of hard eggs. Raffald, 115. | 


This is erroneouſly called Beef Eſcarket, by Mrs, Glaſſe and Mr. Farley.— Mrs. 
Maſon calls it Beef E:orlate, un ond 


Another 
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Another way. 


Take a piece or pieces of beef, of what bigneſs you pleaſe ; lard 
it with coarſe pieces of bacon, ſeaſoned with ſpices ; boil it in 
broth, with a little white wine, a faggot of parſley, ſweet herbs, a 
clove of garlick, ſhallots, four cloves, whole per and ſalt. 
When tender, ſift the ſauce, ſkim it well, reduce it to a 
glaze, with which you glaze the larded fide; and ſerve it upon 
what ſtewed herbs you pleaſe. Dalrymple, 65. 


To ragoo a piece of Beef. 


Take a large piece of the flank, which has fat at the top, cut 
ſquare, or any piece that is all meat, and has fat at the top, but 
nd bones. rump does well. Cut all nicely off the bone 
(which makes fine ſoup) ; then take a large ſtew- pan, and with 
a good piece of butter fry it a little brown all over, flouring your 
meat well before you put it into the pan ; then pour in as much 

avy as will cover it, made thus :—take about a pound of coarſe 
beef, a little piece of veal cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
onion, ſome whole black pepper, and white pepper, two or three 
large blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of carrot, a little 

iece of bacon, ſteeped in vinegar a little while, and a cruſt of 
— toaſted brown; put to this a quart of white wine, and let 
it boil till half is waſted. While this is making, a quart of 
boiling water into the {tew-pan, cover it cloſe, and let it be ſtew- 
ing ſoftly ; when the gravy is done, ſtrain it, pour it into the pan 
* the beef is, take an ounce of truffles and morels cut ſmall, 
ſome freſh or dried muſhrooms cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of catch- 
up, and cover it cloſe. Let all this ſtew till the ſauce is rich and 
thick ; then have ready ſome artichoke bottoms cut into four, and 
a few pickled muſhrooms ; give them a boil or two, and when 
your meat is tender, and your ſauce quite rich, lay the meat into a 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. You may add a ſweet-bread cut 
in ſix pieces, a palate ſtewed tender cut into little pieces, ſome 
| cocks'-combs, and a few force-meat balls. Theſe are a great 
addition, but it will be good without. 

Note For variety, when the beef is ready, and the gravy put 
to it, add a large bunch of celery, cut ſmall and waſhed clean, 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of red wine, Omit all 
the other ingredients. When the meat and celery are tender, and 
the ſauce is rich and good, ſerye it up, It is allo very good this 
kay ps way: 
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way t—take ſix large cucumbers, ſcoop out the ſeeds, pare 
them, cut them into ſlices, and do them juſt as you do the celery. 


Glaſſe, 33. 
To fleww a Rump of Beef. 


| Half roaſt your beef, then put it in a large ſauce- pan or caul- 
dron, with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two of 
three blades of mace, a ſhallot, one ſpoonful of lemon pickle, 
two of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning. Chyan pepper 
and ſalt to your taſte ; let it ſtew over a gentle fire, cloſe co- 
vered, for two hours, then take up your beef, and lay it in a deep 
diſh, ſkim off the at, and ſtrain the gravy, and put in one ounce 
of morels, and half a pint of muſhrooms ; thicken your gravy, 
and pour it over your beef; lay round it force-meat balls. Gar- 
niſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 114. 


Anot he r Ways 


Having boiled it till it is little more than half enough, take it 

np, and peel off the ſkin ; take ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, grated 
nutmeg, a handful of parſley, a little thyme, winter ſavory, 
ſweet marjoram, all c fine and mixed, and ſtuff them 1n 
great holes in the fat and lean, the reſt ſpread over it, with the 
yolks of two eggs; fave the gravy that runs out, put to it 2 
pint of claret, and put the meat in a deep pan; pour the li- 
quor in, cover it cloſe, and let it bake two hours; then put it 
into the diſh, ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and ſkim off 
the fat very clean; then pour it over the meat, and ſend it to 
table. 


Rump au Ragout. 


Cut the meat from the bone, flour and fry it, pour over it 2 
little boiling water, and about a pint of ſmall beer; add a carrot 
or two, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole pepper, falt, a 
piece of lemon-peel, and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; let theſe ſtew 
an hour, then add ſome good gravy. When the meat is tender, 
take it out, ſtrain the ſauce, Kicken it with a little flour; add a 
little celery ready boiled, and alittle catchup ; put in the meat, and 
juſt ſimmer ++ 4 Or the celery may be omitted, and the ragoo 

g muſhrooms freſh or pickled, artichoke-bot- 


enriched 
toms boiled and quartered, and hard yolks of eggs. NA 
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N. B. A piece of flank, or any piece that can be cut free 
from bone, will do inſtead of the rump. Maſon, 125. 


Rump of Beef ſmoked. 


Bone a rump of beef as well as poſſible without ſpoiling the 
ſhape ; ſalt it with a pound of ſalt, and two ounces o 2 
put it in a ſalting- pan, length- ways, with all ſorts of ſweet herbs, 
as parſley, ſhallots, thyme, laurel, bafil, winter ſavory, half an 

of juniper berries, a little coriander, fix cloves, and two 
cloves of garlick ; leave it about a week or ten days in ſalt, then 
hang it in the chimney ; when dried, keep it in a dry place. 
When you want to uſe it, boil it in water without ſalt, with a 
few onions, cloves, a faggot of ſweet herbs, and a little nutmeg : 
let it cool in the liquor, and ſerve it cold upon a napkin. Gar- 
niſh with parſley. If you think it will be too ſalt, ſoak it ſome 
time before boiling. Dalrymple, 68. 


To force the inſide of a Sirloin of Beef 


Spit your ſirloin, then cut off from the inſide all the ſkin and 
fat together, and then take off all the fleſh to the bones; chop the 
meat very fine with a little beaten mace, two or three ſhallots, 
one anchovy, half a pint of red wine, a little pepper and ſalt, 
and put it on the bones again ; lay your fat and ſkin on again, 
and ſkewer it cloſe, and paper it well. When roaſted, take off 
the fat, and diſh up the ſirloin ; pour over it a ſauce made of a 
little red wine, a ſhallot, one anchovy. two or three ſlices of 
horſe-raddiſh, and ſerve it up. Raffale, 113. 


Another way. 


When it is quite roaſted, take it up, and lay it in the diſh with 
the inſide uppermoſt ; with a ſh Fenife lift up the ſkin, hack 
and cut out the inſide very fine, ſhake a little Pepper and ſalt over 
it, with two ſhallots, cover it with the ſkin, and ſend it to table. 
You may add red wine or vinegar, juſt as you like. 


To broil Beef Steaks. 


Cut your ſteaks off a rump of beef about half an inch thick, 
let your fire be clear, rub your gridiron well with beef-ſuet ; when 
it is hot, lay them on, let them broil till they begin to brown, 

1 | 5 turn 
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turn them, and when the other ſide is brown, lay them on a hot 
diſh, with a ſlice of butter between each ſteak; ſprinkle a little 
pepper and ſalt over them, let them ſtand. two or three minutes, 
then ſlice a ſhallot (as thin as poſſible) into a ſpoonful of water, 
lay. on your ſteaks _ keep turning them till they are enough, 
put them on your dith, pour the ſhallot and water amongſt them, 
and fend them to table. Farley, 49; 


Another Tay. 


Firſt have a very clear briſk fire: let your gridiron be very 
clean; put it on the fire, and take a chafing-diſh with a few hot 
coals out of the fire. Put the diſh on it which is to lay your 
ſteaks on, then take fine rump ſteaks about half an inch thick ; 
put a little pepper and ſalt on them, lay them on the gridiron, 
and (if you like it) take a ſhallot or two, or a fine onion, and cut 
it fine ; put it into your diſh. Keep turning your ſteaks quick 
till they are done, for that keeps the gravy in them. When the 
ſteaks are enough, take them carefully off into your diſh, that 
none of the gravy be loſt ; then have ready a hot diſh and cover, 
and carry them hot to table with the cover on. You may ſend 
ſhallots in a plate, chopped fine. | | 

If you love pickles or horſe-radiſh with ſteaks, never garniſh 
your diſh, becauſe the iſhing will be dry, and the ſt will 
pd but lay thoſe things on File plates, and carry to table. 
— The great nicety is to have them hot, and full of gravy. 


Glaſſe, 7. 


To fry Beef Steaks. 


Take ſome ſteaks, cut out of the middle of the rump, fry them 
in butter; when they are done, put a little ſmall beer into the 
pan, if not bitter, the grayy which runs from the ſteaks, a little 
nutmeg, a ſhallot, ſome walnut catchup, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour; ſhake it round the pan till it boils, and pour it 
over the ſteaks. Some ſtewed oyſters may be added, or pickled 
muſhrooms. Maſon, 127. 


Another ' way. 


Cut your ſteaks as for broiling, put them into a ſtew-pan with a 
good lump of butter, ſet them over a very flow fire, keep turning 
them till the butter is become SOIT white gravy, pour "ow a 

on, 


pour the ſauce over them 
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baſon, and pour more butter to them. When they are almoſt 
enough, pour all the gravy into your baſon, and put more butter 
into your pan, fry them a light — over a quick fire. Take 
them out of the pan, put them in a hot pewter dith, lice a ſhal- 
lot among them, put a little in your gravy that was drawn from 
them, and pour it hot upon them. think this is the beſt way 
of dreſſing beef-ſteaks. Half a pound of butter will dreſs a large 
diſh. Raffald, 71. 


Another way. 


Take rump-ſteaks, pepper and ſalt them, and fry them in a 
little butter, very _ brown; then put them into a diſh, 
and pour the fat out of the frying-pan. Take half a pint of hot 
gravy, half a pint of hot water, and put it into the pan. Add 
to it a little butter rolled in flour, a little pepper and Ah, and 
two or three ſhallots chopped fine. Boil them up in your pan 
for two minutes, and pour it over the ſteaks. You may garniſh 
with a little ſcraped horſe-radiſh round your diſh. Farley, 54, 
from Glaſſe, 39. 


To flew Beef Steaks. 


Lard the ſteaks here and there with large pieces of lard, put 
them in a ſtew-pan with chopped parſley, fhallots, thyme, laurel, 
ſalt, whole pepper, a little white wine; ſtew ſlowly till done; 
ſerve either hot or cold. Clermont, 65. 


Another way. 


Take rump-ſteaks, pepper and ſalt them, lay them in a ſtew. 
pan, pour in half a pint of water, a blade or two of mace, two 
or three cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an —_—_— a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of white wine, an 
onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly till they are 


tender; then take out the ſteaks, flour them, fry them in freſh” 
| butter, and pour away all the fat; ſtrain the ſauce they were ſtewed 


in, and pour into the pan ; toſs it all up together till the ſauce is 
quite hot and thick. If you add a quarter of a pint of oyſters 
it will make it the better. 4 the ſteaks into the diſh, and 


ith with any pickle you like. 


Beef 
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Beef Steaks rolled. 


Take ſome beef ſteaks, what quantity is wanted, beat them 
with a cleaver to make them tender; make ſome force-meat 
with a pound of veal beat fine in a mortar, the fleſh of a fowl, 
half a pound of cold ham or gammon of bacon, fat and lean, 
the kidney-fat of a loin of veal, and a ſweetbread, all cut very 
ſmall ; ſome truffles and morels ſtewed and then cut ſmall, two 
ſhallots, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſome lemon-peel, the 

lks of four eggs, a nu grated, and half a pint of cream. 

ix theſe all together, and ſtir them over a flow fire for ten mi- 
nutes; put them upon the ſteaks, and roll them up; then 
ſkewer them tight, put them into the frying-pan, and fry them 
2 33 them from the fat, and put them 
into a ſtew- pan wi 8 a ſpoonful of 
red wine, wo of cmch „a few pickled a let 
them ſtew for a quarter of an hour; take up the ſteaks, cut them 
in two, lay the cut fide uppermoſt. Garniſh with lemon. Ma- 
fon, 128. Glaſſe, 40. 

N. B. Before yuu put the force-meat into the beef, you are 
to ſtir it all together over a flow fire for eight or ten minutes. 


Glaſſe, 40. 


A Rib of Beef Glaſſe, with ſpinach. 


Provide one of the prime ribs, trim it neatly, and lay it in a 
marinade for an hour or two; take a ſtew-pan exactly its big- 
neſs, put a flice or two of bacon at the bottom, lay in your beef, | 
and cover it with the ſame; to ſeaſon, put in an onion or two, 
ſome bits of carrot, a little ſweet dell. toe, and ey, 2 
little pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two of mace; let it 
ly till it is very tender, take it out upon a plate, ſtrain your 
braze, clean it well from the fat, put it into a clean ſtew-pan, 
and boil it with a ladle of gravy very faſt, and you will find it 
come to a ſort of gluey conſiſtence; then put beef in, and 
keep it hot till your dinner-time, and ſerve it up with ſpinach. 
1288 may ſerve it with ſavoys or red , 
ſtripped fine and ſtewed, after being blanched, only adding a bit 
| of fone, with a few cloves ſtuck in it in the ſtewing, but not to 

fend to table. 
Fillet of the ſirloin is done pretty much in the ſame way, ma- 

| E 2 rinaded 


1 
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rinaded and roaſted, with bacon over it, and the ſame fort of 
fauces. Verral, 84. | 


A Porcupine of the flat Ribs of Beef. 


Bone the flat ribs, and beat it half an hour with a paſte pin, 
then rub it over with the yolks of eggs, ſtrew over it bread- 
crumbs, parſley, leeks, ſweet marjoram, lemon-peel ſhred fine; 
nutmeg, pepper and ſalt ; roll it up very cloſe, and bind it hard; 
lard it acrols with bacon ; then a row of cold boiled tongue, a 
third row of pickled cucumbers, a fourth row of lemon-peel ; do 
it all over in rows till it is larded all round, it will look like red, 
green, white, and yellow dice; then ſplit it or put it in a deep 
pot with a pint of water, lay over the caul veal to keep it 
from ſcorching, tie it down with ſtrong paper, and ſend it to the 
oven. When it comes out, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain your 
gravy into a ſauce-pan; add to it two ſpoonfuls of red wine, 
the ſame of browning, one of muſhroom catchup, half a lemon, 
thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, diſh up the 
meat, and pour the gravy on the diſh ; lay round force-meat 
balls. Gainiſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 
116, | 


To bake a Leg of Beef. 


Take a large deep pan, and lay your beef at the bottom ; 
then put in a little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome 
mace, cloves, black and white whole pepper, a large onion cat 
in lices, and a bundle of {ſweet herbs. = in water till the 
meat be covered, and ſend it to the oven covered up. When it 
is baked, ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve ; take out all the ſinews 
and fat, and put them into a ſauce-pan with a few ſpoonfuls of 
the gravy, a little red wine, a ſmall piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and ſome muſtard ; ſhake your ſauce-pan often, and when 
the ſauce is hot and thick, diſh it up, and ſend it to table. 
Maſon, 121. » R 


To dreſs a Fillet of Beef. 


It is the inſide of the ſirloin. You muſt carefully cut it all 
out from the bone, grate ſome nutmeg over it, a few crumbs of 
bread, a little pepper and falt, a little lemon-peel, a little thyme, 
hor ſome 
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ſome parſley ſhred ſmall, and roll it up tight; tie it with a piece 
of packthread, roaſt it, put a quart of milk and a quarter of a 

und of butter into the dripping-pan, and baſte it. When it 
is enough, take it up, untie it, leave a little ſkewer in it to hold 
it together, have a little good gravy in the diſh, and ſome ſweet 
ſauce in a cup. You may baſte it with red wine and butter, or 
it will do very well with butter only. Glafe, 40. 


N Another way. 


Soak fix anchovies in water about two hours ; ſplit them, and 
lard the fillet with them, intermixed with bacon ; ſtew it on a 
flow fire, with a little broth and white wine, a clove of garlick, 
two cloves, a faggot of parfley, green onions, and ſweet herbs. 
When done, ſift the ſauce ; add a little butter rolled in flour, and 
a few whole capers ; make a liafon of eggs and cream ; ferve it 
up on the fillet. Clermont, 76. 


Bouille Beef. 


Take the thick end of a briſket of beef, put it into a kettle of 
water quite covered over; let it boil faſt for two hours, then keep 
ſtewing it cloſe by the fire for ſix hours more, and as the water 
waſtes, fill up the kettle ; put in with the beef ſome turnips cut 
into little balls, carrots, and ſome celery cut in pieces ; an hour 
before it is done, take out as much broth as will fill your ſoup- 
diſh, and boil in it for that hour turnips and carrots cut out in 
balls, or in little ſquare pieces, with ſome celery, falt and pep- 
per to your taſte ; ſerve it up in two diſhes, the beef by itſelf, 
and the ſoup by itſelf ; you may put pieces of fried bread, if you 
like it, in your foup ; boil in a few knots of greens; and if you 
think your ſoup will not be rich enough, you may add a pound 
ar two of fried mutton chops to your broth when you take it 
from the beef, and let it ſtew for that hour in the broth ; but 
be ſure to take out the mutton when you · ſend it to the table. 


The ſoup muſt be very clear. Raffald, 113. 


Beef in Epigram. 


Roaſt a ſirloin of beef, take it off the ſpit, then raife the ſkin 
carefully off, and cut the lean parts of the beef out, but obſerve 
not to cut near the ends or ſides. Haſh the meat in the follow- 
ing 6 about as big as a crown piece, 

3 put 
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t half a pint of gravy into a toſs- JL rag tym velkesr 
be ſpoonfuls of ele, ſome — and ſalt, ſix ſmall pickled 
cucumbers cut in thin ſlices, and the gravy that comes from the 
beef; a little butter rolled in flour; put the meat in, and toſs it 
up for five minutes, put it on the ſirloin, and then put the ſkin 
over and ſend it to table. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, 

You may do the inſide inſtead of the outſide if you pleaſe, 
Glaſſe, 34. Maſon, 126. Farley, 95. 1 


To roaſt Ox Palates, 


Having boiled your palates tender, blanch them, cut them in- 
to ſlices about two 4 long, lard half _ * ; then have 
ready two or three pigeons, and two or three chicken-peepers, 
draw them, truſs them, and fill them with force-meat ; let half 
of them be nicely larded, ſpit them on a bird-ſpit thus ;—a bird, 
a palate, a ſage-leaf, and a piece of bacon ; and ſo on, a bird, 
a palate, a ſage-leaf, and a piece of bacon. Take cocks'-combs 
and lambs'-ſtones, parboiled and blanched, lard them with little 
bits of bacon, large oyſters parboiled, and each one larded with 
one piece of bacon ; put theſe on a ſkewer, with a little piece of 
bacon and a ſage-leaf between them; tie them on a ſpit and 
roaſt them; then beat up the yolks of three eggs, ſome nutmeg, 
a little ſalt, and crumbs of bread : baſte them with theſe all the 
time they are roaſting, and have 
in two, fame arti 


upon one another, and lay the other things all ſeparate by them- 
ſelves round about in the diſh, Have ready for ſauce 
good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, an anchovy, the 
oyſter liquor, a piece of butter rolled in flour; boil all theſe to- 
gether, and pour into the diſh, with a little juice of lemon. Gar- 
niſh your diſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 44. Farley, 37, from Glaſſe, 
Maſon, 134. | heme 


To flew Ox Palates, 


Waſh four ox-palates in ſeveral waters, and then lay them in 
warm water for half an hour, then waſh them out and put them 
in-a pot, and tie them down with ſtrong paper, and ſend them 
to the oven with as much water as will cover them, or boil them 
till tender; then ſkin them and cut them in pieces half an inch 
and three inches long, and put them in a toſſing- pan with 
| a pint 


2 
2 
B, 


- 
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a pint of veal gravy, one ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the ſame 


of catchup and browning, one onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 
ſlice of lemon; ſtew them half an hour, then take out the onion 
and lemon, thicken your ſauce, and put them in a diſh ; have 
ready boiled artichoke bottoms, cut them in quarters, and lay 
them over your palates, with force-meat balls and morels. Gar- 
niſh with lemon, and ferve them up. KRaffald, 119. 


To broil Ox Palates. 


Boil in water as many palates as you pleaſe ; peel them, and 
ſoak them in ſaint menoult, which is thus :—put in a ſtew-pan 
a little butter rolled in flour, falt and , two ſhallots, a 
clove of garlick, two cloves, parſley, a laurel-leaf, thyme, with 
as much milk as will ſimmer your palates till tender ; then take 
them out, and baſte them with yolks of and bread crumbs ; 
broil them flowly, and ſerve them with a ſauce. Dalrym- 


ple, 56. | 


To ragoo Ox Palates. 


Take four ox-palates, and boil them very tender, clean them 
well, cut ſome in ſquare pieces, and ſome long, Make a rich 
cooley thus :—put a piece of butter in your ſtew-pan, and melt 
it; put a large ſpoontul of flour to it, ſtir it well till it is ſmooth, 
then put a quart of good gravy to it ; chop three ſhallots, and put 
in a gill of Liſbon; cut fome lean ham very fine and put in, 
alſo half a lemon; boil them twenty minutes, then ſtrain it 
through a ſieve, put it into your pan, and the palates, with ſome 
force-meat balls, truffles, and morels, pickled or freſh muſh- 
rooms ſtewed in gravy ; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt to your lik- 
ing, and toſs them up five or fix minutes, then diſh them up. 
Garniſh with lemon or beet-root. Glaſſe, 44. 


Slices of Fillet of Beef with clear Gravy and Rocombole. 


A pound of meat is enough for this diſh. Cut it into bits 
about an inch thick, and flat it down with your knife, or a light 
cleaver ; it is better than flicing ; make it very thin, and jag it 
with the back of your knife croſs and croſs ; rub a large ſtew- 
pan with butter, a little green onion and parſley minced, fry 

our beef briſkly for two or three minutes, toſſing it that it may 
done on both fades ; * into a ſmall ſtew-pan, and 
4 pour 


% 
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= in a ladle of nice gravy, a little pepper, ſalt, a morſel of 
allot and parſley ; boil it but a moment. When dinner is 
ready, ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and ſend it to table. 

he inſide fillets of loins of mutton or pork are done in the 
ſame manner ; and though they ſeem but trifling matters, yet if 
care is taken to make them very thin, and nicely fried, and not 


boiled too much afterwards, they are good and pretty diſhes. 
Verral, 112. 


To make a mock Hare of a Bulloct's Heart. 


Waſh a large bullock's heart clean, and cut off the deaf ears, 

and ſtuff it with ſome force-meat, as you do a hare ; lay a caul 
of veal, or paper, over the top, to keep in the ſtuffing ; roaſt it 
either in a cradle ſpit or a hanging one ; it will take an hour 
and an half before a good fire ; baſte it with red wine, When 
- roaſted, take the wine out of the dripping-pan, ſkim off the fat, 

and add a glaſs more of wine. hen it is hot, put in ſome 
lumps of red currant jelly, and pour it in the diſh. Serve it up, 
and ſend in red currant jelly cut in flices, on a ſaucer. Raffald, 


118. 
To roaſt a Bullock's Heart. 


Mix bread-crumbs, ch ſuet & a bit of butter) parſley 


chopped, ſweet _—_— emon-peel grated, pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg, with a. yolk of an egg ; ſtuff the heart, and bake or 
roaſt it. Serve it with gravy, a little red wine in it, melted but. 
ter, and currant jelly in boats. Some lard it with bacon. Ma- 


fon, 135. 


Cold Roaſt Beef marinaded. 


Cut ſlices of cold roaſt beef, and make a marinade with a little 
oil, parſley, chibbol, muſhrooms, a trifle of garlick, and three 
ſhallots, all finely chopped, pepper and falt ; ſoak it along with 
the beef about half an hour; make -as much of the marinade 
keep to it as you can, with a deal of n 1 a 
flow fire, baſting it with the remaining liquid, e with a 
ſharp ſauce, Dalrymple, 66. 


Cold 
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Cold Roaſt Beef, family faſhion. 


Slice three or four onions, and fry them in butter ; when done, 
add a little broth, three ſhallots chopped, pepper and falt ; then 
put ſlices of cold beet to it; boil for a moment; when. ready, 
add a liaſon made of three yolks of eggs and a little vinegar. Cold 
beef is alſo very good with cold ſauce made of chopped parſley, 
ſhallots, vinegar, oil, muſtard, minced anchovy, &c. Clermant, 


To make Collops of Cold Beef. 


If you have any cold inſide of a ſirloin of beef, take off all the 
fat, cut it very thin in little bits, cut an onion very ſmall, boil as 
much water or gravy as you think will do for ſauce: ſeaſon it 
with a little pepper and ſalt, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Let 
the water boil, then put in the meat, with a good piece of butter 
rolled in flour, ſhake it round, and ſtir it. When the ſauce is 
thick and the meat done, take out the ſweet herbs, and pour it 


into your diſh. They do better than freſh meat. Glaſſe, 120, 


To flew Neats' Tongues. 


Put two tongues in water jult ſufficient to cover them, and let 
them ſtew two hours. Then peel them, and put them in again 
with a pint of ſtrong gravy, half a pint of white wine, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, a little pepper and falt, ſome mace, cloves, and 
whole pepper, tied in a muſlin rag ; a ſpoonful of capers chop- 
pets turnips and carrots ſliced, and a piece of butter rolled in 

cur. Let all ſtew together very ſoftly over a flow fire for two 
hours, and then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, and ſend the 
diſh to table. You may, juſt as you like, leave out the turni 
and carrots, or boil them by themſelves, and lay them in a diſh, 
Farley, 67. 


Neat's Tongue d la Remoulade—Neat's Tongue with a re- 
' hiſhing Sauce. 


Scald a freſh tongue and peel it, lard it with large pieces of 

bacon, boil it in the ſtock pot, or in broth, with a little ſalt and 

a noſegay ; ſplit it, but not quite in two; make a ſauce with 

parſley, ſhallots, capers, anchovies, all very finely chopped, a 
2 


* 


little 


| 
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little vinegar, a few crumbs of bread or raſpings, a little cullis 
and broth, a little falt and pepper; boil all together a little, then 
put the tongue in it to ſunmer for a quarter of an hour. When 
you ſerve, add a little muſtard. Dalrymple, 51. 


# 


To force a Neat's Tongue. 


Boll it till it is tender; let it ſtand till it is cold, then cut a 
hole at the root end of it, take out ſome of the meat, chop it 
with as much beef ſuet, a few pippins, ſome pepper and ſalt, a 
little mace beat, ſome nutmeg, a few ſweet herbs, and the yolks 
of two eggs; beat all together well in a marble mortar ; ſtuff it, 
cover the end with a veal caul, or buttered paper, roaſt it, baſte 
it with butter, and diſh it up. Have for ſauce good gravy, a 
little melted butter, the juice of an orange or lemon, and * 


grated nutmeg ; boil it up, and pour it into the diſh. 


To marinade Neats' Tongues. 


Boil them till tender, and peel them ; when cold, put them 
into a veſſel that will hold them at full length; make a pickle 
of white-wine vinegar (as much as will fill the veſſel) ſome nut- 
megs, ginger ſliced, mace, whole cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
conſiſting of parſley, ſweet marjoram, ſage, winter ſavory, 
- thyme, and bay-leaves; boil them well. When cold, put them 
to the tongues, with ſome ſalt and ſliced lemon; cloſe them up. 
Serve them in ſlices in ſome of the liquor. They may be larded, 


if agreeable. Maſon, 1 33. 


A Neat's Tongue en Crepine—A Neat's Tongue in Veal 
Caul. 


Boil a tongue ſufficiently to peel; then lard and ſplit it with- 
out ſeparating it in two; ſlice ſome onions, fry them in hog's 
lard; put to it three or four ſpoonfuls of hog's blood, about a 

uarter of a pound of freth lard chopped, a few ſpices, and ſalt; 
mer it, ſtirring it continually till the blood is well mixed; 
then lay a caul in the bottom of your dib, and ſpread upon it 
par: of your preparation, then the tongue, then the fame as be- 
fore on the tongue: roll it up in the caul, and 1 it with 
bread-crumbs ; put it in the oven to bake, and take a good co- 
lour ; clean the diſh free from fat, and ſerve it under a ſauce 
made with cullis, jelly broth, and lemon. Clermont, 53. 7 
a 
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To force a Neat's Tongue and Lader. 


Firſt parboil the tongue and udder, blanch the tongue, and 
ſtick it with cloves. As for the udder, you muſt carefully raiſe 
it, and fill it with force-meat made of veal; firſt waſh the inſide 
with the yolk of an egg, then put in the force-meat, tie the ends 
cloſe, and ſpit them; roaſt them, and baſte them with butter; 
when enough, have a good gravy in the diſh, and ſweet ſauce in 


a cup. 
NB For variety, you may lard the udder. Glaſſe, 43. Far- 
, 9 . ö 


To pot Neats' Tongues, 


Take a neat's tongue, and rub it with an ounce of ſaltpetre 
and four ounces of brown ſugar, and let ft lie two days; then 
boil it till it is quite tender, and take off the ſkin and ſide bits, 
then cut the tongue in very thin ſlices, and beat it in a marble 
mortar, with one nd of clarified butter, mace, pepper and 
ſalt to your taſte ; beat it exceeding fine, then put it cloſe down 
into ſmall ing pots, and pour clarified butter over them. 
Raffald, 296. | 


Bouillis des tendrons de Bæuf aux chaux— Hodge Podge of 
Beef with Savoys. 


Provide a piece of the middlemoſt part of briſket beef, of about 
ſix pounds, cut it in ſquare pieces ſo as to make ten or twelve of 
it ; don't put it into too large a pot, but ſuch a one as will be 
full with a gallon of water to it; take care to ſkim it well, and 
ſeaſon it well with onions, carrots, turnips, leeks, celery, and a 
little bundle of parſley, and ſome pepper ; when your meat is 
boiled. very tender, ſtrain your broth from it, and put it into a 
ſoup- pot or ſtew-pan ; take another, with an ounce, or little 

more, of butter, melt it, and put in a large ſpoonful of flour; ſtir 
it over the fire till it becomes brown, take the fat off your broth 
and put to it; boil it a few minutes, and ſtrain to your beef; 
your ſavoys ſhould be well blanched, and tied up ſeparate ; put 
them into your meat, and let it ſtew very gently till your dinner 
is called; take it off, and clean all from the ſpit, place your 
meat in neat order in your diſh, or ſoup-diſh, lay your favoys 
between, pour your ſoup or ſauce over it, and ſerve it up ids 
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little parſſey ſprinkled gently over it. This diſh is frequently 
fent to table with turnips or carrots, inſtead of favoys, cut in 


neat bits and boiled before you put them to your ſoup. 
H of veal or mutton is done after the ſame manner, 


with this difference only—inſtead of making your foup brown, 
ſtir your flour no longer than while it retains its whiteneſs, and 
pour your broth in, and [train to your meat. Ferral, 24. 
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CHAP. IV. 


MADE DISHES OF VEAL. 


To marinade a Breaſt of Veal. 


UT the breaſt of veal in pieces ; ſtew it in broth till about 
three 2 done; then marinade about an hour with 

two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a little of its own broth, whole pep- 
per and ſalt, four cloves, two cloves of garlick, fliced onions, 
and thyme ; then drain it, and fry of a good colour. Garniſh 
with fried parſley. You may alſo do it with a batter, or baſte 
it with bread-crumbs and yolks of eggs, and fry it as above. 
Dalrymple, 97. | 


A ragoo of a Breaſt of Veal. 


Half roaft the beſt end of it, flour it, and ſtew it gently with 
three pints of good gravy, an onion, a few cloves, whole pep- 
per, and a bit of lemon peel ; turn it while ſtewing ; when very 
tender, ſtrain the ſauce ; if not thick enough, mix a little more 
flour ſmooth ; add catchup, chyan, truffles, r > ang muſh- 
rooms ; boil it up, put in hard yolks of eggs. Maſon, 140. 


Another way. 


Half roaſt a breaſt of veal, then bone it, and put it into a 
toſſing- pan, with a quart of veal gravy, one ounce of morels, 
the fame of truffles ; ſtew it till tender; and juſt before you thicken 
the gravy, put in a few oyſters, pickled muſhrooms and pickled 
cucumbers, cut in ſmall ſquare pieces, the yolks of four eggs boil- 
ed hard; cut your ſweetbread in ſlices, and fry it a light brown ; 
diſh up your veal, and pour the gravy hot over it ; lay your ſweet- 
bread round, morels, truffles, and eggs, upon it. rmiſh with 
pickled barberries. This is — for either top or ſide for din- 
ner, or bottom for ſupper. Raffald, go. 
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To flew a Breaft of Veal in its own ſauce. 


Put a breaſt of veal into a ſtew-pan of its own length, with a 
iittie broth, a glaſs of white wine, a faggot of ſweet herbs, a 
few muſhrooms, a little coriander tied in a bag, ſliced roots, 
onions, paper: and ſalt; ſtew it ſlowly till very tender. When 
ready to ſerve, ſtrain and ſkim the ſauce, and ſerve it upon the 
meat. Clermont, 103. 


Breaſt of Veal flewed white, 


Cut a piece off each end; make a force meat as follows: 
Boil the ſweetbread, and cut it very ſmall, ſome grated bread, a 
little beef fuet, two eggs, a little cream, ſome nutmeg, falt and 
Pepper 3 mix it well together, and ſtuff the thin part of the breaſt 
with ſome of it, the reſt make up into little balls; ſkewer the 
ſkin cloſe down, flour and boil it in a cloth in milk and water; 
make ſome gravy of the ends that were cut off, with half a pint 
of oyſters, the juice of a lemon, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; when the veal is enough, put it in the diſh. Garniſh with 
the balls ſtewed, and pour the ſauce over it. 


Breaft of Veal flexwwed with Peas or Aſparagus. 


Cut it into/pieces about three inches in ſize, fry it nicely ; mix 
a little flour with ſome beef broth, an onion, two or three cloves; 
ſtew this ſome time, ſtrain it, add three pints or two quarts of 
_ or ſome heads of aſparagus cut like peas ; put in the meat, 

it ſtew gently ; add pepper and falt. 


Breaft of Veal in Hodge Podge. 


Take a breaſt of veal, cut the briſket into little pieces, and 
every bone aſunder, then flour it, and put half a pound of good 
butter into a ſtew-pan ; when it is hot, throw in the veal, fry it 
all over of a fine light brown, and then have ready a tea-kettle of 
water boiling ; pour it in the ſtew-pan, fill it up, and ſtir it 
round ; throw in a pint of green peas, a fine lettuce whole, 
clean waſhed, two or three blades of mace, a little whole pep- 
per tied in a muſlin rag, a little bundle' of ſweet herbs, a ſmall 
onion {tuck with a few cloves, and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew one hour, or till it is boiled to your palate, if _ 

wou 
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would have ſoup made of it; if you would only have ſauce to 
eat with the veal, you mult ſtew it till there is juſt as much as 
you would have for ſauce, and ſeaſon it with falt to your palate ; 
take out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, and pour it all toge- 
ther into your diſh. It is a fine diſh. - If you have no peas, 
re three or four cucumbers, ſcoop out the pulp, and cut it into 
ittle pieces, and take four or five heads of celery, clean waſhed, 
and cut the white part ſmall ; when you have no lettuces, take 
the little hearts of ſavoys, or the little young ſprouts that 
grow on the old cabbage falks, about as big as the top of your 
thumb. : 
N. B. If you would make a very fine diſh of it, fill the in- 
ſide of your lettuce with force-meat, and tie the top cloſe with a 
thread; ſtew it till there is but juſt enough A r ſet the 
lettuce in the middle, and the veal round, and pour the ſauce 
over it. Garniſh your diſh with raſped bread, made into figures 
with your fingers. This is the cheapeſt way of dreſſing a breaſt 
of veal to be good, and ſerve a number of people. Glaſſe, 29. 
Maſon, 142. 


To collar a Breaft of Veal. 


Take the fineſt breaſt of veal, bone it, and rub it over with 
the yolks of two eggs, and ſtrew over it ſome crumbs of bread, 
a little grated lemon, a little pepper and falt, a handful of 
chopped parſley, roll it up tight, and bind it hard with twine ; 
wrap it in a cloth, and boil it one hour and an half; then take it 
up to cool, When a little cold, take off the cloth, and clip off 
the twine carefully, leſt you n the veal; cut it in five 
ſlices, lay them on a diſh with ſweetbread boiled and cut in 
thin flices, and laid round them, with ten or twelve force-meat 
balls ; =_ over your white ſauce, and garniſh with barberries or 

n pickles. 

The white ſauce muſt be made thus :—take a pint of good 
veal gravy, put to it a ſpoonful of lemon pickle, half an anchovy, 
a tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few pickled muſh- 
rooms; give it a gentle boil; then put in half a pint of cream, 
the yolks of two eggs beat fine ; ſhake it over the fire after the 
eggs and cream are in, but do not let it boil, it will curdle the 
cream. It is proper for a top diſh at night, or a ſide diſh for 

dinner. Raffald, gt. | 


The 
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The Griſtles of a Breaſt of Veal with a white Sauce. 


About the half of a breaſt of veal will do for this ſmall diſh ; 
take off all the upper part, and cut the griſtles in ſmall bits, 
blanch them, and put into a ſtew-pan to a ladle of broth ; ſtew 
it very tender, and put a bit of butter mixed with flour, a bunch 
of onions and parſley, a blade of mace, pepper, and ſalt. For 
= lauce, you may prepare either peas or aſparagus ; make a 
ian; and juſt before you ſerve, pour it in; add the juice of a 
lem, and dith it up. | 

Brealts of lamb are done in the ſame manner, and make a fa- 
vourite diſh. Verral, 120. 


To ragoo a Neck of Veal. 


Out a neck of veal into ſteaks, flatten them with a rolling-pin, 
ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace ; lard them with 
bacon, lemon-peel, and thyme ; dip them in the yolks of eggs, 
make a ſheet of ſtrong cap-paper up at the four corners, in the 
form of a dripping-pan ; pin up the corners, butter the paper 
and alſo the gridiron, and ſet it over a fire of charcoal; put in 

our meat, let it do leiſurely, keep it baſting and turning to keep 
in the gravy ; and when it is enough, have ready half a pint of 
ſtrong gravy, ſeaſon it nngh, put in muſhrooms and pickles, force- 
meat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oyſters ſtewed and fried to 
lay round and at the top of your ah. and then ſerve it up. If 
for a brown ragoo, put in red wine; if for a white one, put in 
white wine, with the yolks of eggs beat up with two or three 


ſpoonfuls of cream. 


Neck of Veal and ſharp Sauce. 


Make a marinade with butter and a little flour, ſliced onions; 
roots, and a little coriander- ſeed, one clove of garlick, three ſpice 
cloves, thyme, laurel, baſil, pepper, and ſalt ; warm it, and put 
in it a larded neck of veal; let it lie in a marinade about two 
hours, then wrap it in buttered paper, and roaſt it, and ſerve 
with a poivrade or ſharp ſauce, Dalrymple, 102. | 


Neck 
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Neck of Veal ſtewed. 


Lard it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper and ſalt, 
ſhallots, and ſpices ; braze it with llices of lard, ſliced roots, 
onions, a laurel leaf, broth, and a little brandy ; tkim and ſift the 
ſauce, and ſerve it on the meat. Clermont, 108. 


Neck of Veal flewed with Celery. 


Take the beſt end of a neck, put it into a ſtew-pan with ſome 
beef broth, or boiling water, ſome ſalt, whole pepper, and cloves, 
tied in a bit of muſlin, an onion, a piece of lemon- peel; ſtew this 
till tender; take out the ſpice and peel, put in a little cream and 
flour mixed, ſome celery ready boiled and cut into lengths ; boil 
it up. 


Neck of Veal a-la-braife. 


Take the beſt end, lard it with bacon rolled in parſley chopped, 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; put it into a ſtew-pan, and cover it 
with water; put in the ſcrag- end, with a little lean bacon, or a 
bit of ham, an onion, two carrots, ſome ſhallots, a head or 
two of celery, and a little Madeira ; let theſe ſtew gently for 
two hours, or till tender; ſtrain the liquor, mix a little butter 
with ſome flour, ſtir it in a ſtew-pan till it is brown ; lay in the 
veal, the upward fide to the bottom of the pan, let it do a few 
minutes till it is coloured, lay it in the diſh, ſtir in ſome more, 
liquor, boil it up, and ſqueeze in orange or lemon juice. Ma- 
ſon, 141. 


Neck of Veal d- la-royal. 


Take a neck of veal, and cut off the ſcrag-end, and part of 
the chine-bone, in order to make it lie flat in the diſh. Then 
2 very fine a little parſley and thyme, a few ſhallots and 
muſhrooms, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. Cut middling + 
ſized lards of bacon, and roll them in the herbs and ſeaſoning. 
Lard the lean part of the neck, put it in a ſtew-pan with ſome 
lean bacon, or the thank of a ham; and the chine-bone and 
{crag cut in pieces, with a little beaten mace, a head of celery, 
onions, and three or four carrots. Pour in as much water as 
will cover it, ſhut the pan cloſe, and ſtew it flowly two Cw 
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hours, till it is tender. Then ſtrain half a pint of the liquor 
through a ſieve, ſet it over a ſtove, let it boil, and keep ſtirring 
it till it is of a good brown; but take care not to let it boil, 
Then add more of the liquor, ſtrain off the fat, and keep it 
ſtirring till it becomes thick, and of a fine brown. Then take 
the veal out of the ſtew-pan, wipe it clean, and put the larded 
fide down upon the glaze ; ſet it five or ſix minutes over a 
gentle fire, to take the glaze, and then lay it in the diſh, with 
the glazed ſide upwards. Put into the ſame ſtew-pan as much 
flour as will lie on a ſix- pence, ſtir it about well, and add ſqne 
of the braze powder, if any be left. Let it boil till it is of a 
proper thickneſs, ſtrain it, and pour it into the bottom of the 
diſh. Squeeze in a little lemon-juice, and ſend it to table. 
Farley, 98. 


Bombarded Veal. 


You muſt get a fillet of veal ; cut out of it five lean pieces, as 
thick as your hand, round them up a little, then lard them 
very thick on the round fide with little narrow thin pieces of ba- 
con, and lard five ſheeps* tongues (being firſt boiled and blanch- 
ed) lard them here there with very little bits of lemon-peel, 
and make a well-ſeaſoned force-meat of veal, bacon, ham, beef 
ſuet, and an anchovy beat well; make another tender force- 
meat of veal, beef ſuet, muſhrooms, ſpinach, parſley, thyme, 
ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, and green onions, Seaſon 
with pepper, ſalt, and mace ; beat it well, make a round ball 
of the other foxce-meat, and ſtuff in the middle of this, roll it 
up in a veal caul, and bake it ; what is left, tie up like a Bo- 
logna ſauſage, and boil it, but firſt rub the caul with the yolk of 
an egg; put the larded veal into a ſtew-pan with ſome good 
gravy, and ſtew it gently till it is enough; ſkim off the fat, put 
in ſome truffles - morels, and ſome muſhrooms. Your force- 


meat being baked enough, lay it in the middle, the veal round 
it, and the tongues fried, and laid between; the boiled, cut 
into ſlices, and fried, and throw all over. Put on them the 
ſauce, You may add artichoke bottoms, ſweet-breads, and 
cocks'-combs, if you pleaſe. Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 57, 
Maſon, 148. 1 


Boambarded 


- 
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Bombarded Veal another way. 


Cut the bone nicely out of a fillet, make a force-meat of the 
crumbs of a penny loaf, half a pound of fat bacon ſcraped, a 
little lemon- peel, or lemon thyme, parſley, two or three ſprigs of 
ſweet marjoram, one anchovy ; chop them all very well, grate a 
little nutmeg, chyan pepper and ſalt to your palate ; mix all up 
together with an egg and a little cream, and fill up the place 
where the bone came out with the force-meat; then cut the 
fillet acroſs, in cuts about one inch from another, all round the 
fillet ; fill one nick with force- meat, a ſecond with boiling ſpi- 
nach, that is boiled and well ſqueezed, a third with bread- 
crumbs, chopped oyſters, and beef marrow, then force-meat, 
and fill them up, as above, all round the fillet, wrap the caul 
cloſe round it, and put it in a deep pot with a pint of water; 
make a coarſe paſte to lay over it, to keep the oven from giving 
it a fiery taſte ; when it comes out of the oven, ſkim off the fat, 
and put the gravy in a ſtew-pan, with a ſpoonful of lemon- 

ickle, and another of muſhroom catchup, two of browning, 
an ounce of morels and truffles, hve boiled artichoke bot- 
toms cut in quarters; thicken the ſauce with flour and butter, 
ive it a gentle boil, and pour it upon the veal, into your diſh. 
Roffald, 93. 


Veal Olives d- la-mode. 


Take two pounds of veal, ſome marrow, two anchovies, the 
yolks of two hard eggs, a few muſhrooms, and ſome gyſters, 
a little thyme, marjoram, parſley, ſpinach, lem falt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and mace, finely beaten; take your veal 
caul, lay a layer of bacon and a layer of the ingredients, roll it 
in the veal caul, and either roaſt it or bake it. An hour will 
do either, When enough, cut it into flices, lay it in your 
diſh, and pour good gravy over it. Garniſh with lemon. 
' Glaſſe, 58. 


Fillet of Veal flewed. 


Stuff it, half bake it with a little water in the diſh, then ſtew 
it with the liquor and ſome good gravy, and a little Madeira ; 
when enough, thicken it with flour ; add catchup, chyan, a little 
ſalt, juice of orange or lemon 3 it up. Maſon, 139. * 
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To ragoo a Fillet of Veal. 


Lard your fillet and half roaſt it, then put it in a toſſing- pan, 
with two quarts of good gravy ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
till tender, then add one ſpoonful of white wine, one of brown- 
ing, one of ca*chup, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a little caper 
liquor, half an ounce of morels ; thicken with flour and butter, 
and Jay round it a few yolks of eggs. 


Leg of Veal marinated. 


Provide a nice leg of white veal, and marinate it; roaſt it 
with four ſlices of bacon over it, covered with paper; take four 
or five heads of endive, cut into bits about an inch in length, 
blanch it a little, and ſtew it in a little gravy mixed with a ladle 
of cullis ; put a minced ſhallot and ſome parſley, ſqueeze in the 
Juice of a lemon, and ſerve it up with the ſauce under it. Make 


uſe of capers, olives, or any fort of pickles for a change. Ver- 
ral, 67. f 


Leg of Veal with white Sauce. 


Lard a leg of veal with large pieces of bacon, let it ſoak twelve 
hours in marinade made after this manner :—a piece of butter and 
flour, a quart of milk, two lemons peeled and fliced, fix ſhallots 
two cloves of garlick, ſix onions fliced, eight cloves, three laurf 
leaves, thyme and parſley, whole pepper and ſalt. Warm the 
marinade, and put it into a pot much about the bigneſs: of the 
veal ; wipe it dry before ſpitting, and cover it with flices of hard 
and two theets of paper, or with buttered paper alone ; and ferve 
with poivrade, or a cream ſauce made of a piece of butter and 
flour, a chopped anchovy, chopped parſley and ſhallots, grated 
nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and as much cream as neceſſary. 
When ready to ſerve, add the juice of a lemon. It may alſo be 
done without larding. Dalrymple, 103. 


Leg of Veal daubed, or a-la-mode. 


It is larded and brazed with all ſorts of roots and ſpices ; re- 


duce the ſauce to a jelly, and ſerve it with it, either hot or cold, 
Dalrymple, 104. 
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A Leg of Veal in Diſyuiſe., 


Lard the veal with flips of bacon, and a little lemon-peel cut 
very thin; make a ſtufting as for a fillet of veal, only mix with 
it half a pint of oylters, chopped ſmall ; put it into a veſſel, 
and cover it with water; let it ſtew very gently till quite ten- 
der; take it up, and ſkim off the fat; ſqueeze fome juice of 
lemon, ſome muſhroom catchup, the crumb of a roll grated 
fine, and half a pint of oyſters, with a pint of cream, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Let the ſauce thicken upon the 
fire, put the veal in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Gar- 
niſh with oyſters dipped in butter and fried, and with thin flices 
of toaſted bacon. Maſon, 143. 


A Ley of Veal and Bacon in Diſguiſe. 


Lard your veal all over with flips of bacon, and a little le- 
mon- peel, and boil it up with a piece of bacon ; when enough, 
take it up, cut the bacon into ſlices, and have ready ſome dried 
ſage and pepper rubbed fine; rub over the bacon, lay the veal 
in the aich and the bacon round it, ſtrew it all over with fried 
2 and have green ſauce, in cups, made thus: take two 

ndfuls of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the 
juice; put it into a ſaucepan with ſome melted butter, a little 
fugar, and the juice of a lemon. Or you may make it thus :— 
beat two handfuls of ſorrel in a mortar, with two pippins quar- 
tered, ſqueeze the juice out, with the juice of a lemon, or vine- 
gar, and ſweeten it with ſugar. Glaſſe, 56. 


To flew a Knuckle of Veal. 


Be ſure you let the pot or ſaucepan be very clean; lay at the 
bottom four clean wooden ſkewers, waſh and clean the Lnackle 
very well, then lay it in the pot with two or three blades of 
mace, a little whole pepper, a little piece of thyme, a ſmall 
onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts of water. Cover it 
down clofe, make it boil, then only let it ſimmer for two hours, 
and when it is enough, take it up, lay it in a diſh, and ſtrain the 
broth over it, | 
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Leg or Knuckle of Veal and Spinach, 


It is larded and brazed with all ſorts of roots, and ſpices as 
uſual, and ſerved upon ſtewed ſpinach ; it is the garden ſtuff that 
gives it the name. Dalrymple, 103. 


Shoulder of Veal a-la-Piedmontoiſe, 


Cut the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal, ſo that it may hang at 
one end; then lard the meat with bacon and ham, and ſeaſon 
it with pepper, mace, ſalt, ſweet herbs, parſley, and lemon-peel. 
Cover it again with the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, and when 
it is juſt tender enough, take it up. Then take ſorrel, ſome 
lettuce chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter, with 
parſley, onions, and muſhrooms. The herbs being tender, 
put to them ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweet-breads, and 
ſome bits of ham. Let all ſtew together a little while, then 
lift up the ſkin, lay the ſtewed herbs over and under, cover 
it again with the ſkin, wet it with melted butter, ſtrew it 
over with crumbs of bread, and ſend it to the oven to 
brown. Serve it up hot, with ſome good gravy in the diſh. 
The French, before it goes to the oven, ſtrew it over with 
parmeſan. Farley, 101. 


A ſhoulder of veal may be dreſſed in every reſpe& and faſhion, 
as the leg. Clermont, 111. | 


A Harrico of Veal. 


Take a neck or breaſt of veal (if the neck, cut the bones 
ſhort) and half-roaſt it; then put it into a ſtew- pan juſt co- 
vered with brown gravy, and when it is near done, have ready 
a pint of boiled peas, fix cucumbers pared, and two N 
lettuces cut in quarters, ſtewed in brown gravy, with a few 
force-meat balls ready fried ; put them to the veal, and let them 
Juſt ſimmer. When the veal is in the diſh, pour the ſauce 
and the peas over it, and lay the lettuce and balls round it. 
Maſen, 140. | 
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To roaſt Sweetbreads with Aſparagus. 


Two good ſweetbreads are enough for this ſmall diſh; blanch 
them, and lay them in a marinade, ſpit them tight upon a lark- 
ſpit, and tie them to another, with a ſlice of bacon upon each, 
and covered with pepper; when almoſt done, take that off, and 
pour a drop of butter upon them, with a few crumbs of bread, 
and roaſt them of a nice colour; take two bunches of aſparagus, 
and boil them, not ſo much as to when boiled to eat with butter; 
diſh up your ſweetbreads and your graſs between them, take a little 
cullis and gravy, with a jot of ſhallot and minced parſley ; boil 
it a few minutes, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or orange, and 
ſerve it up. Verral, 161. 


Sweetbreads are very uſeful in many diſhes, as in pies, ragoos, 
fricaſſees, &c. and to uſe alone, either fried, roaſted, broiled, or 
otherwiſe. They muſt be ſoaked in warm water an hour or 
two, then ſcalded about an hour or two in warm water, which 
is commonly called /eting or blanching, which will make them 
keep longer, and are ready for any uſe you pleaſe to put them to. 


Dalrymple, 89. 
Forced Szweetbreads. 


Put three ſweetbreads in boiling water five minutes, beat the 
yolk of an egg a little, and rub it over them with a feather ; 
ſtrew on bread-crumbs, lemon-peel, and parſley ſhred very fine, 
nutmeg, ſalt and pepper to your palate ; ſet them before the fire 
to brown, and add to them a little veal gravy; put a little muſh- 
room powder, caper liquor, or juice of lemon, and browning ; 
thicken it with flour and butter, boil it a httle, and pour it into 
your diſh; lay in your ſweetbreads, and lay over them lemon- 
pare in rings, cut like ſtraws. Garniſh with pickles. Raffald, 
yu | 


Another way. 


Parboil them as for a ragoo, put force-meat in a caul in the 
ſhape of a ſweetbread ; roaſt that in a Dutch oven ; thicken a 
little good gravy with flour; add catchup, a little grated lemon- 
peel, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; boil it up with a few pickled 
muſhrooms or lemon-juice, Let the ſweetbreads ſtew a little in 
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this gravy ; then lay the force-meat in the middle, and the ſweet- 
b at the end. Maſon, 157. 


Stweetbreads as Hedge-hogs. 


Scald the ſweetbreads, and lard them with ham and truffles, 
cut in ſmall pieces ; fry a ſhort time in butter ; let the pieces 
ſtick out a little to make the appearance of briſtles; ſimmer them 
in the ſame butter, with broth and a little white wine, very little 
ſalt and pepper; when done, ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce; add a 
little cullis, and ſerve upon them. You may alſo uſe any other 
ſauce, As ſweetbreads are of an inſipid taſte of themſelves, 
vbſerve, as a general rule, to ſerve a ſharp reliſhing ſauce with 
them—cither cullis- ſauce, fricaſſee, or ſweet herbs. Dalrym- 


pie, 90. 


To ragoo Szweetbreads. 


Rub them over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over them 
bread-crumbs and parſley, thyme, and ſweet marjoram, ſhred 
ſmall, and p<pper and falt ; make a roll of force-meat like a 
ſweetbread, and put it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in a Dutch 
oven; take ſome brown gravy, and put to it a little lemon- 
pickle, muſhroom catchup, and the end of a lemon; boil the 
gravy, and when the ſweetbreads are enough, lay them in a diſh, 
with a force-meat in the middle; take the end of the lemon out, 
and pour the gravy into the diſh, and ſerve them up. 


Stweetbreads with Muſhrooms. 
Provide two or three veal ſweetbreads, blanch them, and cut 


them in lices ; get a few nice button muſhrooms cleaned u 

a bit of flannel, put them into a ſte pan together, and let them 
ſtew gently for half an hour in a ladle » cullis ; but put no 
gravy, for the muſhrooms will produce ſome liquor; take a knot 
or two, or the yolks of three or four hard eggs, daſh in a glaſs of 
white wine, a morſel of green onion and parſley minced fine, 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or 
orange, and ſerve it up. Lambs' ſweetbr may be done the 
ſame way. Verral, 123. 


Sweet 
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Szweetbreads a-la-daub. 
Take three of the largeſt and fineſt ſweetbreads you can get, 


put them in a ſauce-pan of boiling water for five minutes, then 
take them out, and when they are cold, lard them with a row down 
the middle, with verv little pieces of bacon, then a row on each 
fide with lemor-pec?!, cut the ſize of wheat ſtraw ; then a row 
on each fide of pickled cucumbers, cut very fine; put them in a 
toſſing- pan, with good veal gravy, a little juice of lemon, a 
ſpoonful of browning ; ſtew them gently a quarter of an hour; 
a little before they are ready, thicken them with flour and but- 
ter, diſh them up, and pour the gravy over, lay round them 
bunches of boiled celery, or oyſter patties. Garniſh with ſtew- 
ed ſpinach, green-coloured parſley, ſtick a bunch of barberries 
in the middle of each ſweetbread. It is a pretty corner diſh for 
either dinner or ſupper. KRaffald, 98. 


To fry Sweetbreads. 


Cut them in long ſlices, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub 
it over them with a feather ; make a ſcaſoning of pepper, ſalt, 
and grated bread ; dip them into it, and fry them in butter. 
For fauce—catchup and butter, with gravy or lemon-ſauce. 


Garniſh with ſmall ſlices of toaſted bacon and criſped parſley. 
Loin of Veal in Epigram. 


Having roaſted a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
take the ſkin off the back part of it without breaking; cut out 
all the lean meat, but mind and leave the ends whole, to hold 

the following mince-meats : mince all the meat very fine with 
the kidney part, put it into a little veal Fran) enough to moiſten 
it, with the gravy that comes from the loin ; put in a little pep- 
per and falt, ſome lemon-peel ſhred fine, the yolks of three eggs, 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and thicken it with a little butter rolled in 
flour; give it a ſhake or two over the fire, and put it into the 
loin, and then pull the ſkin over. If the ſkin ſhould not quite 
cover it, give it a brown with a hot iron, or put it into an oven 
for a quarter of an hour. Send it up hot, and garniſh with bar- 
berries and lemon, Maſon, 144. Glaſſe, 56. Farley, 106. 
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Veal a-la-Bourgeoiſe. 


Lard ſome pretty thick ſlices with bacon, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parſley ; 
then cover the ſtewpan with flices of fat bacon, lay the veal 
upon them, cover it, and ſet it over a very flow fire for eight or 
ten minutes, ſo as to be juſt hot, and no more; then briſk up 
youu fire, and brown your veal on both ſides ; then ſhake ſome 

ur over it and brown it. Pour in a quart of good broth or 
gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently till it is enough; then 
take out the flices of bacon, and ſkim all the fat off clean, and 
beat up the yolks of three eggs with ſome of the gravy. Mix all 
together, and keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth and thick; 
then take it up, lay your meat in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, 
and garniſh with lemon. 


A Fricando of Veal. 


Cut ſteaks half an inch thick, and fix inches long, out of 
the thick part of a leg of veal, lard them with ſmall cardoons, 
and duſt them with flour ; put them before the fire to. broil a 
fine brown, then put them into a large toſſing- pan with a quart 
of good gravy, and let it ſtew half an hour; then put in two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon- pickle, a meat-ſpoonful of walnut 
catchup, the ſame of browning, a ſlice of lemon, a little an- 
chovy and chyan, a few morels and truffles. When your fri- 
candos are tender, take them up, and thicken your gravy with 
flour and butter ; ſtrain it, place your fricandos in the diſh, 
pour your gravy on them. Garniſh with lemon and bar- 
berries. You may lay round them force-meat balls fried, or 
force-meat rolled in a veal caul, and yolks of eggs hard boiled. 


Raffald, 94. 
Veal Rolls. 


Take ten or twelve little thin ſlices of veal, lay on them ſome 
force-meat according to your fancy, roll them up, and tie them 
juſt acroſs the middle with coarſe thread ; put them on a 
bird-ſpit, rub them over with the yolks of eggs, flour them, 
and baſte them with butter. Half an hour will do them. 
Lay them in a dith, and have ready ſome good gravy, w_ 
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a few truffles and morels, and ſome muſhrooms, Garniſh with 
lemon. 


Calf *'s Head Surpriſe. 
Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, take a ſharp knife, and 


raiſe off the ſkin with as much meat from the bones as you can 
pollbly get, ſo that it may appear like a whole head when ituffed; 
then make a force-meat in the following manner :—take half a 
nd of veal, a pound of beef ſuet, the crumb of a two-penny 
, half a pound of fat bacon, beat them well in a mortar, 
with ſome ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred fine, ſome cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg, beat fine, ſome ſalt and chyan pepper 
enough to ſeaſon it, the yolks of four eggs beat up, and mixed 
all together in force-meat ; ſtuff the head with it, and ſkewer it 
tight at each end; then put it into a deep pot or pan, and put 
two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a blade or two of 
mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, two ſpoonfuls of 
walnut and muſhroom catchup, the fame quantity of lemon 
ickle, a little ſalt and pepper; lay a coarſe paſte over it to 
eep in the ſteam, and put it for two hours and an half into a 
ſharp oven. When you take it out, lay the head in a ſoup diſh, 
{kim off the fat from the gravy, and ſtrain it through a ſieve into 
a ſtew-pan ; thicken it with butter rolled in flour, and when it has 
boiled a few minutes, put in the yolks of four well beaten, 
and mixed with half a pint of cream ; have ready boiled ſome 
force-meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and morels, but don't 
put them into the gravy ; pour the gravy over the head, and 
garniſh with force-meat balls, truffles, morels, and muſhrooms. 
Glaſſe, 60, 


Another way, 


Dreſs off the hair of a large calf's head, as directed in the 
mock turtle ; then take a ſharp-pointed knife, and raiſe off the 
ſkin, with as much of the meat from the bones as you can poſ- 
ſibly get, that it may appear like a whole head when it is ſtulfed, 
and be careful you do not cut the ſkin in holes ; then ſcrape a 
pound of fat bacon, the crumb of two penny loaves, grate a 
ſmall nutmeg with falt, chyan pepper, and ſhred lemon-peel to 
your taſte, the yolks of ſix eggs well beat ; mix all up into a 
rich force-meat, put a little into the ears, and ſtuff the head 
with the remainder ; have ready a deep narrow pot that it * 

ju 
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Juſt go in, with two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, 
two ſpoonfuls of lemon pickle, the ſame of walnut and muſh- 
room catchup, one anchovy, a blade or two of mace, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, a little falt and chyan pepper ; lay a coarſe 
paſte over it to keep in the ſteam, and ſet it in a very quick 
oven two hours and an half, When you take it out, lay your 
head in a ſoup dith, ſkim the fat clean of the gravy, and ſtrain 
it through a hair ſicve into a toſſing-pan; thicken it with a 
lump of butter rolled in flour. When it has boiled a few mi- 
nutes, put in the yolks of fix eggs well beat, and mixed with 
half a pint of cream ; but do not let it boil, it will curdle the 
eggs. Youu muſt have ready boiled a few force-meat balls, half 
an ounce of truffles and morels, it would make the gravy too 
dark a colour to ſtew them in it ; pour your, gravy over your 
head, and garniſh with the truffles, morels, force-meat balls, 
muſhrooms, and barberries, and ſerve it up. This is a hand- 
fome top-dith at a ſmall expence. Raffald, 88. 


Calf*s Head boiled. 
Waſh it very clean, parboil one half, beat up the yolk of an 


egg, and rub it over the head with a feather, then ſtrew over it a 
ſeaſoning of pepper, falt, thyme, parſley chopped ſmall, ſhred le- 
mon- peel, grated bread, ani a little nutmeg ; ſtick bits of butter 
over it, and ſend it to the oven; boil the other half white in a 
cloth, put them both into a diſh ; boil the brains in a bit of 
cloth, with a very little parſley and a leaf or two of ſage ; when 
they are boiled, chop them ſmall, and warm them up in a fauce- 
pan with a bit of butter and a little pepper and ſalt; lay the 
tongue, boiled and peeled, in the middle of a ſmall diſh, and the 
brains round it; have in another diſh bacon or pickled pork ; 
greens and carrots in another. 


Cas Head the German way. 


Fake a large calf's head, with great part of the neck cut 
with it ; ſplit it in half, ſcald it very white, and take out the 
jaw-bone; take a large ſtew-pan, or fauce-pan, and lay at the 
bottom fore flices of bacon, then ſome thin beef-ſteaks, with 
ſeme pepper and falt; then lay in the head, pour in fome beef 
tyoth, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bunch of fweet 
herbs ; cover the ſtew-pan very cloſe, and ſet it over a ſtove to 
ew ; then make a ragoo with a quart of good beet gravy, _ 
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half a pint of red wine; let the wine be well boiled in the gravy; 
add to it ſome ſweetbreads parboiled and cut in ſlices, ſome cocks'- 
combs, oyſters, muſhrooms, truffles, and morels ; let theſe ſtew 
till they are tender. When the head is ſtewed, take it up, put it 
into a diſh, take out the brains, the eyes, and the bones; then 
llit the tongue, cut it into ſmall pieces, cut the eyes in pieces 
alſo, and chop the brains; put theſe into a baking-diſh, and 
pour ſome of the ragoo oyer them ; then take the head, lay it 
upon the ragoo, pour the reſt over it, and on that ſome melted 
butter; then ſcrape ſome fine Parmeſan cheeſe, ſtrew it over 
the butter, and ſend it to the oven. It does not want 
much baking, but only requires to be of a fine brown. Ma- 


Jon, 154- 
To flew a Calf”s Head. 


Firlt waſh it, and pick it very clean, lay it in water for an hour, 
take out the brains, and with a ſharp knife carefully take out the 
bones and the tongue, but be careful you do not break the meat; 
then take out the two eyes, and take two pounds of veal and two 
pounds of beet ſuet, a very little thyme, a good deal of lemon- 

| minced, a nutmeg grated, and two anchovies ; chop all very 
well together, grate two (tale rolls, and mix all together with the 
yolks of four eggs; ſave enough of this meat to make about 
twenty balls, rake halt a pint of freſh muſhrooms clean peeled 
and waſhed, the yolks of tix eggs chopped, halt a pint of oyiters 
clean waſhed, or pickled cockles ; mix all theſe together, but 
firſt ſtew your oyſters, put the force-meat into the head and cloſe 
it, tie it tight with a packthread, and put it into a deep ſtew-pan ; 
and put to it two quarts of gravy, with a blade or two of mace. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours; in the mean time beat 
up the brains with ſome lemon-peel cut tine, a little parſley 
chopped, half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an egg; have 
ſome dripping boiling, fry half the brains in little cakes, and fry 
the balls, — them both hot by the fire; take half an ounce of 
truffles and morels, then ſtrain the gravy the head was ſtewed in, 
put the truffles and morels to it with the liquor, and a few muſh- 
rooms; boil all together, then put in the reſt of the brains that 
are not fried, ſtew them together for a minute or two, pour it 
over the head, and lay the fried brains and balls round it. Gar- 
niſh with lemon. You may fry about twelve oyſters and put 
over. Glaſſe, 55. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Maſon has the ſame receipt, though differently expreſſed, 
in The Ladies“ Aſſiſtant, page 153. 


To roaſt a Calf 's Head. 


Waſh the head very clean, take out the bones, and dry it very 
well with a cloth ; make a ſeaſoning of beaten mace, pepper, 
falt, nutmeg, and cloves, ſome fat bacon cut very ſmall, and 
fome grated bread ; ſtrew this over it, roll it up, ſkewer it with 
a ſmall ſkewer, and tie it with tape; roaſt it, and baſte it with 
butter; make a rich veal gravy, thickened with butter, and roll- 
ed in flour. Some like muſhrooms and the fat part of oyſters, 
but it 1s very good without. 


To haſh a Calf's Head. 


Clean your calf's head exceeding well, and boil it a quarter 
of an hour; when it is cold, cut the meat into thin broad flices, 
and put it into a toſſing pan, with two quarts of gravy ; and 
when it has ſtewed three quarters of an hour, add to it one 
anchovy, a little beaten mace, and chyan to your taſte, two tea- 
ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, two meat-ſpoonfuls of walnut-catch- 
up, half an ounce of truffles and morels, a ſlice or two of lemon, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 3 white wine; mix a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter with , and put it in a few minutes 
before the head is enough ; take your brains and put them into 
hot water, it will make them ſkin ſooner, and beat them fine in 
a baſon ; then add to them two eggs, one ſpoonful of flour, a 
bit of lemon- peel ſhred fine; chop ſmall a little parſley, thyme, 
and ſage ; beat them very well together, {trew in a little Pepper 
and falt, then drop them in little cakes into a pan full of boiling 
hog's-!ard, and fry them a light brown; then lay them on a 
ſieve to drain; take your haſh out of the pan with a fiſh-ſlice, 
and lay it on your diſh, and ſtrain your gravy over it; lay upon 
it a few muſhrooms, force-meat balls, the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard, and the brain-cakes. Garniff, with lemon and 
pickles. It is proper for a top or fſide-diſh. Raffald, 86. 


Farley, 64. 


Ta 
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To haſh a Calf's Head brown. 


Half the head only ſhould be haſhed, as a whole one makes 
too large a diſh ; parboil it; when cold, cut it into thin ſlices, 
and the tongue; flour it pretty well, and put it into a ſtew- pan 
with ſome good gravy, a quart or more, a glaſs of Madeira, 
an anchovy 2. boned, a little pou cloves, chyan, a 

iece of lemon- peel; let theſe ſtew gently three quarters of an 
r, then add ſome catchup, a few truffles and morels, firſt 
waſhed ; pickled or freſh muſhrooms ; if freſh, a little juice of 
lemon; ſtew theſe together a few minutes; add force-meat 
balls fried, and hard yolks of eggs. Dip the brains in hot 
water, ſkim them, beat them fine, and mix them with a little 
grated lemon-peel, parſley chopped, and ſavoury herbs, ſavoury 
ice, chyan, ſalt, bread-crumbs, and yolk of egg; fry theſe in 
mall cakes ; iſh the haſh with them, fried, and 
ſliced lemon. Af for a large company, boil the other half of the 
head, rub it over with yolk of egg, ſtre on bread-crumbs, with 
pper, ſalt, and nutmeg, grated lemon- peel, and chopped parl- 
At it before the fire, let it be a nice brown, and lay it on 
the 


To haſh a Calf s Head white. 


Take half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, a little beaten 
mace, a little nutmeg, and a little falt ; throw into your haſh a 
few muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, firſt parboiled, a few arti- 
choke bottoms and aſparagus tops, (if they are in ſeaſon) a large 
piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolks of two eggs, half a pint 
of cream, and a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup. Stir theſe all 
together till it becomes of a tolerable thickneſs, and pour it into 
the diſh. Lay the other half of the head as above-mentioned, in 
the middle. Farley, 66. 


To haſh a cold Calf"s Head. 


Cut it into ſlices, flour it, put to it a little boiled gravy, a little 
white wine, ſome cream, a little catchup, white pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, ſhred lemon-peel, boil 
this up gently together ; a few vickled or freſh muſhrooms, and 
a little . juice, or lemon- juice only. Tbis may be 1.5 

* Il 
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riched with truffles and morels parboiled, force-meat balls, and 
hard eggs. Maſon, 155. 


To dreſs a Calf *s Head the beſt way. 


Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, and ſcald off all 
the hair and clean it very well; cut in two, take out the 
brains, boil the head very white and tender, take one part 
quite off the bone, and cut it into nice pieces with the tongue, 
dredge it with a little flour, and let it ſtew on a flow fire 
for about half an hour in rich white gravy, made of veal, 
mutton, and a piece of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
onion, and a very little mace ; it mult be ſtrained off be- 
fore the haſh is put in it, thicken it with a little butter roll- 
ed in flour ; the other part of the head mult be taken off in 
one whole piece, ſtuff it with nice force-meat, and roll it like 
a collar, and {tew it tender in gravy ; then put it in the middle 
of a diſh the haſh all round. Garniſh it with force- 
meat balls, fried oyſters, and the brains made into little cakes 
dipped in rich butter and fried. You may add wine, mo- 
rels, truffles, or what you pleaſe, to make it good and rich. 
Rajfaid, 86. 


To grill a Calf 's Head. 


Waſh your calf's head clean, and boil it almoſt enough, then 
take it up and haſh one half, the other half rub over with the 
yolk of an egg, a little pepper and ſalt; ſtrew over it bread- 
crumbs, parſley chopped ſmall, and a little grated lemon- peel; 
ſet it before the fire, and keep baſting it all the time to make 
the froth riſe, When it is a fine light brown, diſh up your 
haſh, and lay the grilled fide upon it. 

Blanch your tongue, flit it down the middle, and lay it on 
a ſoup plate; ſkin the brains, boil them with a little ſage and 
pariley ; chop them fine, and mix them with ſome melted 
butter and a ſpoonful of cream; make them hot, and pour 
them over the tongue; ſerve them up, and they are ſauce for 


the head. 


Ta 
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To collar a Calf*s Head to eat like Brawn. 


Take the head with the ſkin and hair on, ſcald it till the hair 
will come off, then cleave it down, and take out the brains and 
the eyes; waſh it very clean, and put it into a pot of clean wa- 
ter; boil it till the bones will come out; then flice the tongue 
and ears, and lay them all even; throw a handful of ſalt over 
them, and roll it up quite cloſe in a collar; boil it near two 
hours; when the head is cold, put it into brawn pickle. Ma- 
fon, 155. | 


Feal Palates. 


Provide about two palates, and boil them half an hour; take 
off the ſkins, and cut them into pieces, as you do ox-palates ; 
put them into a ſtew-pan with a glaſs of Cham „a little 
minced green onion, parſley, Pepper, and falt ; toſs it often till 

the wine is gone, in a ladle o cullis mixed with | 
gravy, ſtew them —_— it till , daſh in a ſmall 2 = 
more of your wine, add the juice of a lemon or orange, and fend 1 
it up. Verral, 122. 

. Calf Ears with Lettuce. 


Six ears wilt do; ſtew them very tender in a braze, and your 
may be done thus :—take as many as you have ears, and 
blanch them in water, open the leaves, and put into each a bit 
of the middling bacon, with a clove or two ſtuck in each; 
cloſe the leaves over, and bind with packthread ; pat them into 
a * with a ladle of your cullis and a little gravy, pep- 
per, ſalt, and a morſe! of ſhallot; ſtew them till very ten- 
der, take your ears out, and clear them from greaſe, and put 
them to your ears; add the juice of a lemon, and ſerve them 
up. Take care your lettuces are preſerved whole, and laid 
N the ears. Lambs ears — bo done the ſame. Ver- 
ra * 123. 


Ca' Ears fried. 


Braze the ears in a ſtrong braze to make them tender, and 
make a batter thus :—take a handful of flour, put it into a bowl 
er ſtew- pan, add one egg, 3 ſalt; mix with as much 
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ſmall beer as will make it of a proper conſiſtence, then add 

about a table-ſpoonful of fine oil; Lo well mixed, put the ears 

to it ; have ready a ſtew-pan with hog's-lard proper ly hot, put 

_ by one, with as much of the butter 6s hall ſtick 
of a fine colour, and ſerve them ma fri _ 

5 2 1. be ſtuffed with good force - meat. of the 

above batter, you may baſte them with yolks of 322 


crumbs. Dalrymple, 80. 


Calf 's Ears houſewife faſhion. 


Make a ſauce with a little jelly broth and white wine, a little 
* A 2 parſley, ſhallots, „and falt; boil it to a 
ſiſtence; when done, juice of half a Seville 

ange, and ered it upon razed en Clermont, 86, 


A Midealf. 


Stuff a calf's heart with force-meat, and ſend it to the oven 
in an earthen diſh, with a little water under it. Lay butter over 
it, and it with flour. Boil half the liver, and all the lights, 
for half an hour ; then chop them ſmall, and put them in a toſ- 
ſing pan, with a pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, and one of 


lemon-pickle. in half a lemon, ſeaſon with pepper and 
falt, and thicken with a good piece of butter rolled in flour. 
When you diſh it up - the mince-meat in the bottom, and 


Nona Tag's” half or liver ready fried of a fine brown, and 
cut in thin flices, and little pieces 4898 Set the heart in 
the middle, and lay the liver and bacon over the mince- meat. 
Farley, 103. 


Calf”s Heart tet 


Having made a force-meat of the crumb of half a penny loaf, 
a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a little parſley, 
ſweet marjoram, and lemon- " mixed up with a little pepper, 
falt, nutmeg, and the yolk ; fill the heart with it, and 
ay a veal cul over the s. or a ſheet of writing-paper to 
2 it in a Dutch oven, and keep turnin 

ll it is . When you diſh it up, lay ſlices 
— DAqht „ 


To 
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To roaft a Calf s Liver. 


Lard it with bacon, ſpit it firſt, and roaſt it; ſerve it up with 
good gravy. Glaſſe, 95. 


To flew a Calf s Liver. 


Lard the liver and put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome alt, 
whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a blade of 
mace ; let it ſtew till tender, then take it up, and cover it to keep 
hot ; ſtrain the liquor it was ſtewed in, ſkim off all the fat, thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it over the liver; 
Maſon, 1 58. 


Caf Liver with Shallots. 


Chop green ſhallots ard muſhrooms, cut the liver in thin 
lices, put all together in a ſtew-pan, with a little bit of butter 
rolled in flour, and a glaſs of white wine z ſtew ſlowly for about 
e En Rags bp yore walls It 
you would have it white, make a liaſon of yolks of eggs and 
cream, with lemon or verjuice. Dalrymple, 86. | 


To dreſs a Calf 's Liver in a Caul. 
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grated bread, and bake it in an oven, Serve it up hot for a firſt 
courſe. Glaſſe, 94. 


To dreſs a Calf*s Pluck. 


Boil the lights and part of the liver ; roaſt the heart ſtuffed 
with ſuet, ſweet herbs, and a little parſley, all chopped ſmall, 
a few crumbs of bread, ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little 
lemon-peel ; mix it up with the þ olk of an egg 

When the lights bd liver are "boiled, chop ny very ſmall, 
* put them in a faucepan, with a piece of butter rolled in 

1 "4 Each and — with a little lemon or vinegar, if 

the ot of the liver as before-men- 

i Hos vine 7 pieces of bacon ; lay the mince at 

the bottom, the heart in the middle, and the fried liver and 

bacon round, with ſome criſped parſley. For ſauce - plain but- 
ter. It is a large diſh, but it may eaſily be diminiſned. 


Calf*s Feet with force- meat. 


Bone them, and fill them with force-meat, made of whatever 
you pleaſe ; tie them in flices of lard, ſtew them ſlowly in 
— and white wine, a faggot of ſweet herbs, a few cloves, 
roots, and onions. When done, ſerve with what ſauce you 


. N . 


Calf*s Feet with lemon- 


Take calves' feet, plain boiled, put them in a ſtew-pan with 
a little oil or butter, half a lemon, peeled and fliced, and as 
much broth or cullis as will ſimmer them on a low fire for 
about half an hour ; take 15 out and wipe them, ſiſt the 
ſauce, ſkim it well, "add a little butter rolled in flour, a little 
cCullis, a chopped anchovy, and the juice of half a lemon. Cler- 

mant, 94. 


Ragoo of Calves Feet. 


| * feet, bone and cut the weat in  flices; brown them 

in ing- pan, and then them in ſome „ with 

.morels, truffles, pickled or good Fo 

boiled hard, ſome ſalt, n yg rolled in flour. 4c 
2 
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a ſick perſon, a calf's foot boiled, with and butter, 1s 
eſtcerned very good. — 


Calves Feet and Chaldron aſter the Italian way. 


Take the crumb of a three-penny loaf, one pound of ſuet, a 
large onion, two or three handfuls of parſley, mince it very ſmall, 
ſeaſon it with falt and pepper, three or four cloves of garlick, mix 
with eight or ten eggs; then ſtuff the chaldron, take the feet and 

ut them in a ſtew-pan ; it muſt ſtew upon a flow fire till the 
nes are looſe ; then take two quarts of green peas, and put in 
the liquor ; and when done, you muſt thicken it with the yolks 
of two eggs, and the juice of a lemon. It muſt be ſeaſoned 
with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion, ſome parſley and garlick. 
You mult ſerve it up with the aforeſaid pudding in the middle of 
the diſh, and garniſh the diſh with fried ſuckers and ſliced onion. 


Glaſſe, 383. 
Veal Cutlets. 


Cut your veal into pieces about the thickneſs of half a crown, 
and as long as you pleaſe ; dip them in the yolk of an egg, and 
ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſame 
lemon-peel, and a little 2 nutmeg, and fry them in freſh 
butter. While they are frying, make a little gravy, and when 
the meat is done, take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the fire, 
then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it round. Put in 
a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and pour it over the veal. 
Make uſe of lemon for your garniſh. Farley, 55. 


/ 


Another way. 


Cut part of the neck into cutlets ; ſhorten them, fry them 
nicely brown, ſtew them in ſome good gravy till tender, with a 
little flour mixed ſmooth in it; then add catchup, chyan, ſalt, a 
few truffles and morels, pickled muſhrooms. Force- meat balls 
may likewiſe be added. Maſon, 147. 


Veal Cutlets in Ragoo. 


Take ſome large cutlets from the fillet, beat them flat, and 
lard them ; ſtrew over them ſome pepper, ſalt, crumbs of bread, 
and ſhred parſley ; theu make a ragoo of veal ſweetbreads and 

| G 3 muſhrooms ; 
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muſhrooms ; fry the cutlets in melted butter of a fine brown 
then lay them in a hot diſh, and pour the ragoo boiling hot 
over them. 


A ſavoury diſh of Veal. 


Havi „ rer 
take the ſkin off the back part without breaking it, Cut out 
the lean meat, but leave the ends whole, to hold the following 
mince-meat :—mix all the meat very fine with the kidney part, 
put it into a little veal gravy, enough to moiſten it with the gravy 
EE 0 ob. hs yells of N 
ne, the 0 A 
catchup, Thicken it with a little e folted in flour ; give 
ſhake or two over the fire, and put it into the loin, and 
ſkin over. If the ſkin ſhould not quite cover it, give it 
with a hot iron, or put it in an oven for fifteen mi- 
nutes. Send it up hot, and garniſh with barberries and lemon. 
Farley, 106. a 


Calf*s Brains fried, 


thyme, laurel, cloves, parſley, : | 
them in batter made of white wine, a little oil, and a little ſalt, 
fry them of a fine colour ; you may likewiſe baſte them 


Caf Brains with rice. 


for a good diſh ; blanch 
fibres, cut into two pieces 
„and ſoak them in a marinade of white wine and vinegar, 

. for an hour; boil your rice in water a few minutes, ſtrain 
off, and ſtew it in broth till it is tender, with a little ſalt and 
bit of mace ; diſh up the brains, and pour ſome of the ſauce 
; in a lemon or orange, and pour over for 
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Veal Griſtles and Green Peas. 


Cut the griſtles of a breaſt of veal in pieces; ſcald them, 
if you would have them white ; ſtew them in broth with a few 
ſlices of lard, half a lemon, peeled and ſliced, whole pepper and 
ſalt, and a faggot of ſweet herbs ; when done, wipe — clean, 
and ſerve the ſtewed peas 12 them. You may alſo, when 
the meat is about a quarter take it out of the braze, and 

ut it in a ſtew-pan Sith the peas, a little butter, parſley, a 
ittle winter-ſavoury, a flice of 'ham, and a few cabbage let- 
tuces cut ſmall ; our a little cullis and flour; reduce the ſauce 


722 thick ; ſalt only 2 little before you ſerve. Dalrym- 
» 92. 


To dreſs Scotch Collops white. 


Cut them off the thick part of a leg of veal, the ſize and 
thickneſs of a crown piece, put a Jump of butter into a toſ- 
ſing-pan, and ſet it over a flow fire, or it will diſcolour 

_— OO 5 lay the collops in, and 
— ng them over till you ſee the butter is turned to 


© ck whis gravy ; put your collops and gravy _—— 


butter again into your pan every — — 
them as above, ſo r When 


— _ a tea-ſpoonful of 1 of lemon-pickle 
caper liquor, beaten mace, chyan 
8 tter. When it has well boiled, put in the 
yolks of two eggs well beat and mixed, with a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of rich cream ; keep ſhaking your pan over the fire till 
your gravy looks of a fine thickneſs, bay yur dem on yu 
and ſhake'them ; when they are quite 2 © op on your 
diſh . with force-meat balls, ſtrew over ickled muſh- 
ics Ee beans, 
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them about ; then ſtrain them off, take a pint of good veal 
broth, and thicken it ; add a bundle of ſweet herbs with ſome 
mace ; put ſweetbread, force-meat balls, and freſh muſhrooms ; 
if no freſh to be had, uſe pickled ones waſhed in warm wa- 
ter; ſtew them about fifteen minutes, add the yolks of two eggs 
and a pint of cream; beat them well together with ſome nut. 
meg grated, and keep ſtirring it till it boils up ; add the juice 
of a quarter of a lemon, then put it in your diſh, Garniſh 
with lemon. Glaſſe, 22. 


To dreſs Scotch Collops brown, 


Cut your collops the ſame way as the white ones, but brown 
your butter before you lay in your collops, fry them over a 
uick fire, ſhake and turn them, and keep them on a fine 
. when they are a light brown, put them into a pot, 
and fry them as the white ones; when you have fried them 
all brown, pour all the gravy from them into a clean toſſing- 
pan, with half a pint of gravy made of the bones and bits you 
cut the coll off. two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, a large 
one of — the ſame of browning, an ounce of 
morels, half a lemdn, a little anchovy, chyan, and falt to 
r taſte ; thicken it with flour and butter, let it boil five or 
ix minutes, then put in your collops, and ſhake them over 
the fire; if they boil, it will make them hard. When 8 
have ſimmered a little, take them out with an egg ſpoon, 
lay them on your diſh, ſtrain your gravy, and pour it hot on 
them; lay over them force-meat balls, and little ſlices of ba- 
con curled round a ſkewer and boiled; throw a few muſh- 
rooms over. (Garniſh with lemon and barberries, and ſerve 


them up. 
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* Another way, 


Take a piece of fillet of veal, cut it in thin pieces about as 
large as a crown piece, but very thin; ſhake a little flour over it, 
then put a little butter in a frying-pan, and melt it; put in your 
collops, and fry them quick till they are brown, then lay t 
in a diſh, Have read) a good ragoo made thus: take a little 
butter in your ſtew- pan, and melt it, then add a ſpoonful 
of flour, ſtir it about till it is ſmooth, then put in a pint of 
brown gravy 3 ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, r in a {mall 
glaſs of white wine, ſome 1— ſweetbreads, fxce-meat all 

= es 
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truffles and morels, ox-palates, and muſhrooms ; ſtew them 
gently for half an hour, add the juice of half a lemon to it; put 
it over the collops, and garniſh with raſhers of bacon. Some 
like the Scotch collops made thus :—put the collops into the ra- 
goo, and ſtew them for five minutes. 


To dreſs Scotch Collops the French way. 


Take a leg of veal, and cut your chops pretty thick, five or 
ſix inches long, and three inches broad, rub them over with the 
olk of an egg, put r and ſalt, and grate a little nutmeg on 
2 l rel ey; lay 2 on an earthen diſh, 
and ſet them before the fire; baſte them with butter, and let 
them be a fine brown ; then turn them on the other fide, and rub 
them as above; baſte and brown them the ſame way. When 
they are thoroughly enough, make a good brown gravy with 
truffles and — diſh up your collops, lay truffles and morels, 
and the yolks of hard boiled eggs over them. Garniſh with criſp 


parſley and lemon. Raffald, 97. 


To haſh Veal. 


Cut your veal into round thin ſlices, of the ſize of half a crown, 
and put them into a ſauce- pan with a little gravy ; put to it ſome 
lemon-peel cut exccedingly fine, and a tea-ſpoontul of lemon- 
pickle ; put if on the fire, and thicken it with butter and flour ; 
put in your veal as ſoon as it boils, and juſt before you diſh it 
up, put in a ſpoonful of cream, and lay ſippets round the diſli. 
Farley, 66. 3 | 

N, B. The ſame receipt as the preceding, though conveyed 
in language ſomewhat different, is to be found in Mrs. Raffaid's 
Experienced Engliſh Houſe-keeper, page 73. 


To toſs up cold Veal white, 


Cut the veal into little thin bits, put milk enough to it for 
ſauce, grate in a little nutmeg, a very little ſalt, a little piece 
of butter rolled in flour; to half a pint of milk, the yolks of 
two eggs well beat, a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, ſtir all to- 
gether till it is thick, then pour it into your diſh, and garniſh 
with lemon. | 

Cold fowl, ſkinned and done this way, eats well ; or the 


end 
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end of a cold breaſt of veal ; firſt fry it, drain it fram the fat, 
then pour this ſauce to it, Glaſſe, 119. en 


To fry cold Peal. 


Cut your veal into pieces of the thickneſs of an half-crown, and 
as long as you pleaſe ; dip them in the yolk of an egg, and then 
in crumbs of bread, with a few ſweet herbs and ſhred lemon- 

in it; grate a little nutmeg over them, and fry them in freſh 

- The butter muſt be hot, juſt enough to fry them in. 
In the mean time, make a little gravy of the bone of the veal, 
and when the meat is fried, take it out with a fork, and lay it 
in a difh before the fire, Then ſhake a little flour into the pan, 
and ſtir it round. Then put in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little 
lemon, and pour it over the veal. Garniſh with lemon. 


To mince Feal. 


Cut your veal in ſlices, then cut it in little ſquare bits, but do 
not chop it; put it into a ſauce-pan, with two or three | 
fuls of gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a little pepper and falt, a good 
Jump of butter rolled in flour, a tea-ſpoontul of lemon-pickle, 
and a large ſpoonful of cream; keep ing it over the fire till 
it boils, but do not * it boil a” a minute; if you do, it — 
make your meat eat hard: put ſippits round your giſh, and 
* up. Roffald, 73. Fur \ 66. Dt * e 


- n 


Calf's Chitterlings. 


Clean ſome of the largeſt of the calf's guts, cut them into 
lengths proper for puddings, tie one of the ends cloſe, take ſome 
bacon, and cut it like dice, and a calf's udder, and fat that comes 
off the chitterlings ; chaldrons blanched and cut alfo ; put them 
into a ſtew-pan, with a bay-leaf, ſalt, pepper, ſhallot cut ſmall, 
ſome pounded mace, and Jamaica pepper, with half a pint or 
more of milk, and let it juſt ſimmer ; then take off the pan, and 
' thicken it with four or five yolks of eggs, and ſome crumbs of 
bread ; fill the chitterlings with this mixture, which mult be kept 
warm, and make the links like rt arcs. Before they are 
ſent to table, they muſt be boiled over a rate fire ; let 
cool in their own _ They ferve in ſummer, when hogs'- 
puddings are not to be had. Maſen, 159. hs 


Vaal 
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Veal Steaks, Venetian faſhion. 


Cut thick ſlices of veal py large; marinade an hour in a 
little oil, with chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, 

and ſalt ; make as much of the marinade ſtick to them as 
polole; roll them in bread crumbs, and boil ſlowly, baſti 
with the remainder of the marinade. Serve with the 1 
a lemon or Seville orange, Dalrymple, 1 10. 


Slices of Veal, Venetian faſhion 


Cut thin ſlices of veal, and between every two put a ſlice of 
ham of the ſame ſize, firſt dipped in eggs, chopped parſley, ſhal- 
lots, muſhrooms, truffles, and a little pepper; roll them in ſlices 
of lard, and ſtew ſlowly with a little broth and white wine; 
when done, take off the bacon, ſkim and {train the ſauce, add a 
little butter and flour, and ſerve with a reliſhing ſauce. Inſtead 
of bacon, you may baſte them with eggs and bread-crumbs, and 
fry or bake them. Serve with a ſauce as above, and garniſh with 
parſley. Clermont, 116, 


To make Calf foot Jelly. 


r pe bye ne till it.comes to a quart, 
then ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, ſkim off all the fat clean, and 
take the jelly up clean. If there is any ſediment at the bottom, 
leave it; put the jelly into a ſauce-pan with a pint of mountain 
wine, half a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of four large lemons ; 
deat vip ihe 6s alait en then put them 
into a ſauce-pan, and ſtir all till it boils. Let it boil a 
few minutes. Have ready a large flannel bag, pour it in, it will 
run through quick; it in again till it runs clear; then have 
— large China baſon, with the . cut as thin as 
po le; let the jelly run into that baſon, the peels both give 
it a fine amber colour, and alſo a flavour; with a clean filver 
ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Claſſe, 295. Farley, 320. | 


Another way. 


To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to one 
uart ; when cold, take off the fat, and take the jelly from the 
AA put to it one pint of white wine, half a pound of ſu- 
3 Sar. 
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gar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one. Whiſk the 
whites of two eggs, put all into a ſauce-pan, boil it a few mi- 


nutes ; on it through a jelly- bag till it is fine. 
To make ſavoury Calf *s-foot Jelly. 


| Boil either two or four calf's feet, according to the quantity 


which is wanted, with iſing-glaſs to make it a {tiff jelly; one 
ounce of picked iſing- laſs 4 * feet is about ſufficient, if the 
iſing-glaſs is very ; boil with theſe a piece of lemon-peel, 
an 22 a ef of ſweet herbs, ſome r corns, a few 
cloves, a bit of mace, nutmeg " and a little alt When the 


jelly i is enough, ſtrain it, put on, it juice of 2 and white 
wine to your taſte; boil it up 
6 egg may be 
1 


Ip 1 through till fine; 
e before it ds it is boil - Maſon, 


Another way. 


ſome ſlices of lean veal and ham in the bottom of a 
ſtew-pan, with a carrot and turnip, or two or three onions ; co- 
ver it, and let it ſweat on a flow fire till it is as deep a brown as 
you would have it; then put to it a quart of very clear broth, 
ſome whole pepper, mace, a very little iſing-glaſs, and ſalt to 
_ taſte ; let this boil ten minutes, then (train it through a 

rench firainer ; ſkim off all the fat, and put it to the whites of 
three eggs; run it ſeveral times through a jelly-bag, as you do 
other jellies. 85 


— 


Veal Collops. 


Cut thin ſlices of fillet of veal, put them in a ſtew-pan wide a 
little oil or butter, ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and LA 
them catch a little, then add a little good — 
ſome good force-meat balls, either e or nn” f For 
brown, make a liafon with flour and butter ; let your collops 
ſtew ſlowly till done. If want them white, when ready to 
ſerve, add a liaſon made oo and cream, a few bits of good 
butter, and the juice of half a Te lemon. Dalrympl,, 105. 


CHAP. 


GNA. V. 


MADE DISHES OF MUTTON. 


70 dreſs a Leg of Mutton to eat like Veniſon. 


AKE a hind quarter of mutton, and cut the leg in the ſhape 

of a haunch of veniſon ; ſave the blood of the ſheep, and 

ſteep it for five or ſix hours; then take it out, and roll it in three 
or four ſheets of white paper, well buttered on the inſide ; tie it 
with a packthread, and roaſt it, baſting it with beef drip» 
ping or butter. It will take two hours at a fire, for your 
mutton mult be fat and thick. About five or {ix minutes before 
you take it up, take off the paper, baſte it with a piece of but- 
ter, and ſhake a little flour over it to make it have a fine froth, 
and then have a little good drawn in a baſon, and ſome 
ſweet ſauce in another. Do not with any thing. Glaſſe, 


49- 
Another way,— Ste under the Chapter of Roaſting, p. 5. 


Leg of Mutton, Modena faſhion. 


Bone a leg of mutton all to the end, which leave very 
ſhort ; boil it to three parts in water or broth ; take it out, 
and cut the upper part croſs-ways, into which you ſtuff butter 
and bread-crumbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and ſweet herbs 
chopped; then put it in a ſtew-pan, with a little of the broth, 
and a little white wine; finiſh it, and add the juice of a Seville 
orange to the ſauce. Dalrymple, 1 36. 


Leg of Mutton a-la-mode. 


Lard a leg of mutton through and through with large pieces 
rolled in chopped ſweet herbs and fine ſpices ; braze it on a | 
of the ſame bigneſs, with ſlices of lard, onions, and roots; | 
the ſteam very cloſe. When done, add a glaſs of white wine, 
and ſift the ſauce to ſerve it. Clermont, 143. * 


L 
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Leg of Mutton a-la-hant-gout. 


Take a leg of mutton, and let it hang for a fortnight in any 
place; then ſtuff every part of it with ſome cloves of garlick, rub 
it with pepper and ſalt, and then roaſt it. When it is properly 
roaſted, ſend it up with ſome good gravy and od wind in the 
diſh. Farley, 110. 


Mrs. Maſon has given the ſame receipt in other words, page 
162 ; and Mfrs. Glaſſe, page 45. 


Leg of Mutton a:l4-daube. 


Take a leg of mutton and lard it with bacon, half roaſt it, 
and then put it in as ſmall a pot as will hold it, with a quart of 
mutton S, half a pint of vinegar; ſome whole ſpice, bay - 
leaves, ſweet- marjoram, winter-ſavory, and ſome green onions. 
When it is tender, take it up, and make the ſauce with ſome of 
the liquor, muſhroooms, ſliced lemon; two anchovies, a ſpoon- 
ful of colouring, and a piece of butter; pour ſome over the 
mutton, and the reſt in a boat. Maſon, 162. 


To ragoo a Leg of Mutton. 


Take all the ſkin and fat off, cut it _ thin the right way of 
the grain, then butter your ſtew-pan, ſhake ſome flour into 
it; llice half a lemon and half an onion, cut them very ſmall, a 
little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of mace. Put all to- 
gether with your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute or two, and 
then put in fix ſpoonfuls of gravy, and have ready an anchovy 
minced ſmall ; mix it with fome butter and flour, ſtir it all to- 
ther for ſix minutes, and then diſh it up, Glaſſe, 92. Fara 
» 79+ 


To dreſs a Leg of Mutton d- la- Royale. 


Having taken off all the fat, ſkin, and ſhank-bone, lard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with and falt, and a round piece, 
of about three or four pounds, of beef, or leg of veal, lard it, 
have ready ſome hogs'-lard boiling, flour your meat, and give it 
a colour in the lard, then take the meat out, and put it into a 
t, with a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome parſley, an onion _ 

* wi 
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with cloves, two or three blades of mace, ſome whole pepper, 
and three quarts of gravy ; cover it cloſe, and let it boil ſofily 
for two hours; meanwhile get ready a ſweetbread ſplit, cut into 
four and broiled, a few truffles and morels ſtewed in a quarter 
of a pint of ſtrong gravy, a glaſs of red wine, a few muſhrooms, 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and ſome af; is tops; boil all 
theſe t er, then lay the mutton in middle of the diſh, 
cut the beef or veal into ſlices, make a rim round your mutton 
with the ſlices, and pour the ragoo over it. When you have 
taken the meat out of the pot, ſkim all the fat off the gravy, 
{train it, and add as much to the other as will fill the diſh. 
Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 45. 


To roaft a Leg of Mutton with Oyſters. 


Make a force-meat of beef-ſuet chopped ſmall, the yore of 
eggs boiled hard, with three anchovies, a ſmall bit of onion, 
thyme, ſavoury, and ſome oyſters, (a dozen or fourteen) all cut 
fine; ſome ſalt, pepper, grated nutmeg, and crumbs of bread, 
mixed up with raw Cggy ſtuff the mutton under the ſkin in the 
thickeſt under the flap, and at the knuckle. For ſauce— 
ſome — a little red wine, an anchovy, and ſome more 
oyſters ſtewed, and laid under the mutton. Le Maitre, 74. 


Another way. 


Cut ſeveral holes in the mutton, beard ſome oyſters, and roll 
them in crumbs of bread and nutmeg ; put_three oyſters into 
each hole; if it is roaſted, cover it with a caul; but if it is 
boiled, put it in a cloth, and pour oyſter-ſauce over it. 


Leg of Mutton with Cockles. 


Stuff your mutton in every part with cockles, roaſt it, and gar- 
niſh with horſe-radiſh, Glaſſe, 46. Farley, 110. 


To force a Leg of Mutton 


Raiſe the ſkin, and take out the lean part of the mutton, chop 
it exceeding fine, with one anchovy ; ſhred a bundle of ſweet 


herbs, grate a y loaf, half a lemon, nutmeg, pepper, and 
ſalt to your N make them into a force-meat, with three egg 


eg 
and a large glaſs of red wine; fill up the ſkin with the force- 


8 
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meat, but leave the bone and ſhank in their place, and it will 

appear like a whole leg ; lay it on an earthen diſh, with a pint 

of red wine under it, and ſend it to the oven; it will take two 

hours and an half, When it comes out, take off all the fat, 

ſtrain the gravy over the mutton, lay round it hard yolks of eggs, 

ws ickled muſhrooms. Garniſh with pickles, and ferve it up. 
, 106. | 


Split Leg of Mutton and Onion ſauce. 


Split the leg, from the ſhank to the end, ſtick a ſkewer in to 
keep the nick open, baſte it with red wine till it is half roaſted, 
then take the wine out of the dripping-pan, and put to it one 
2 ; ſet it over the fire till the anchovy is diſſolved, rub the 
yolk of a hard egg in a little cold butter; mix it with the wine, 
and put it in your ſauce-boat ; put good onion-ſauce over the leg 
when it is roaſted, and ſerve it up. Du Pont, 116. 


To make Mutton Hams. 


Take a hind quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, take an 
ounce of ſalt-petre, a pound of coarſe lugar, a pound of com- 
mon falt ; mix them, and rub your ham, lay it in a hollow tray 
with the ſkin downwards, baſte it every day for a fortnight, then 
roll it in ſaw-duſt, and hang it in the wood-{moke a fortnight ; 
then boil. it, and hang it in a dry place, and cut it out in 
raſhers, and broil it as you want. It cats better broiled than 
boiled. 


Figgot of Mutton with Spaniſh Onions. 


A jiggot of mutton is the leg with of the loin ; provide 
ſuch * as has been killed bos or — days at leaſt, — 
it well, and bind it with packthread, that you keep whole when 
you take it out; put it into a pot about its bigneſs, and pour in 
a little of your broth, and cover it with water; put in about a 
dozen of Spaniſh onions, with the rinds on, three or four car- 
rots, a turnip or two, ſome parſley, and any other herbs you 
like; cover down cloſe, and ſtew it gently for three or four 
hours; but take your onions after an hour's ſtewing, and take 
the firſt and ſecond rinds off; put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
a-ladle oft two of your cullis, a muſhroom or two, or truffles 
minced, and a little parſley ; take your mutton ame + 
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from the fat and liquor, make your ſauce hot and well ſeaſoned, 
ſqueeze in a lemon, and ſerve it up with the onions round it, 
and pour the ſauce over it. FYerral, 47. 


Shoulder of Mutton ſurpriſed. 


Put a ſhoulder of mutton, having firſt half boiled it, into a 
toſſing- pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, four ounces of rice, 
a little beaten mace, and a tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom powder. 
Stew it an hour, or till the rice is enough, and then take up your 
mutton and keep it hot. Put to the rice half a pint of cream, 
and a-piece of butter rolled in flour. Then ſhake it well, and 
boil it a few minutes. Lay your mutton on the diſh, and pour 

ur gravy over jt. You may garniſh with either pickles or 

ies. Farley, 107. Maſon, 164. 


N. B. The above receipt is inſerted in page 103 of Mes. 
Ref 's Engliſh Houſe-keeper, with the phraſeology a little 
di t. 


A Shoulder of Mutton in epigram. 


Roaſt it almoſt enough, then very carefully take off the ſkin 
about the thickneſs of a crown piece, and the ſhank-bone with 
it at the end; then ſeaſon that ſkin and ſhank-bone with pepper 
and falt, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, and a few ſweet herbs 
and crumbs of bread ; then lay this on the gridiron, and let it 
be of a fine brown : in the mean time take the reſt of the meat, 
and cut it like a haſh about the bigneſs of a ſhilling ; fave the 
gravy and put to it, with a few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy, half 
an onion cut fine, a little nutmeg, a little pepper and ſalt, a 

| little bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome gerkins cut very ſmall, a few 

muſhrooms, two-or three truffles cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of 
. wine, either red or white, and throw a little flour over the meat : 
Jet all theſe ſtew together very ſoftly for five or fix minutes, but 
be ſure it does not boil ; take out the ſweet herbs, and put the 
haſh into the difh ; lay the broiled upon it, and fend it to table. 
Glaſſe, 46. | 


A Shoulder of Mutton called Hen and Chickens. 


Half roaſt a ſhoulder, then take it up, and cut off the blade 
at 6 
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round; ſcore the blade round in diamonds, throw a little 
and falt over it, and ſet it in a tin oven to broil; cut t 

aps and the meat off the ſhank, in thin ſlices, into the gravy 
that runs out of the mutton, and put a little gravy to 
it, with two ſpoonful of walnut catchup, one of browning, a 
little chyan pepper, and one or two ſhallots. When your meat 
is tender, thicken it with flour and butter, put your meat in the 
diſh with the gravy, and lay the blade on the top, broiled & 
dark brown. Garniſh with green pickles, and ſerve it up, 


Raffald, 104. 


Mrs. Maſon has got this receipt under the title of « A Shoul- 
der of Mutton in Diſguiſe,” page 164. | 


To boil a Shoulder of Mutton and Onion Sauce. 


Put your ſhoulder in when the water is cold; when enough, 
ſmother it with onion-fauce, made the ſame as for boiled > 
You may dreſs a ſhoulder of veal the ſame way. 


Breaft of Mutton pritled. 


Half boil it, ſcore it, pepper and ſalt it well, rub it with yolk 
of egg, ſtrew on crumbs of bread and chopped parſley ; broil it, 
or roaſt it in a Dutch oven. Serve it with caper ſauce. Maſon, 
167. 


Another way. 


Mrs. Raffald has, in 105, a receipt ſomewhat ſimilar 
2 but as it differs in one 833 1 * 
thought to give it in her own , are as fol- 
Jow a" iq ge, mutton in diamonds, and rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg; then ſtrew on a few bread-crumbs and 
ſhred parſley, put it into a Dutch oven to broil, baſte it with 
freſh butter, pour in the diſn good caper ſauce, and ſexve it up. 


Raffald, 105. 


To collar a Breaft of Mutton. 


Take the ſkin off and bone it, roll it up in a collar like the 
breaſt of veal, put a quart of milk and a quarter of a pound of 
butter in the dripping-pan, and baſte it well while it — 
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uce—good pravy in the diſh and in a boat, and currant jelly in 
another. Le Maitre, 216. = ly 


Mutton Kebobbed. 


Take a loin of mutton and joint it between every bone; ſea- 
ſon it with pepper and ſalt moderately, grate a ſmall nutmeg all 
over, dip them in the pom of three eggs, and have ready crumbs 
of bread and ſweet herbs ; dip them in, and clap them together in 
the ſame ſhape again, and put it on a ſmall ſpit ; roaſt them be- 
fore a quick fire, ſet a diſh under, and baſte it with a little piece 


of butter, and then keep baſting it with what comes from it, 


and throw ſome crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs all over them 
as it is roaſting. When it is enough, take it up, lay it in the 
diſh, and have ready half a pint of good gravy, and what comes 
from it. Take two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and mix a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of flour with it, and put to the gravy ; ſtir it together, give 
it a boil, and pour over & mutton. 

Note.—Y ou. muſt obſerve to take off all the fat of the inſide, 
and the ſkin off the top of the meat, and ſome of the fat if there 
be too much. When you put in what comes from your meat 
into the 879"); obſerve to pour out all the fat. Glaſſe, 104. 
Maſon, 1 

A Harrico of Mutton: 

Take a neck or loin of mutton, cut it into thick chops, flour 
them, and fry them brown in a little buttet; take them out, and 
lay them to drain on a ſieve, then put them into a ſtew-pan, 
and cover them with gravy ; put in a whole onion, and a turnip 
or two, and ſtew them till tender ; then take out the chops, 
ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and ſkim off all the fat; put a 
little butter in the ſtew-pan, and melt it with a ff of 
flour ; ſtir it well till it is ſmooth, then put the liquor in, and 
ſtir it well all the time you are pouring it, or it will be in lumps ; 
put in yout chops and a glaſs of Liſbon ; have ready ſome carrot 
about three quarters of an inch long, and cut round with an 
apple-corer, ſome 7 cut with a turnip ſcoop, a dozen ſmall 
onions all blanched well ; put them to meat, and ſeaſon 
with pepper and ſalt ; ſtew them gently for fifteen minutes, then 
take out the chops with a fork, lay them in your diſh, and 
pour the ragov over it, Garniſh with beet-root. 
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Another way. 


Cut a neck of mutton, or a loin, into ſhort ſteaks ; fry them, 
flour them, put them into a ſtew-pan with a quart or three pints 
of beef broth, a carrot ſliced, a turnip, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a few pepper corns, and ſome falt ; let them ſtew till 
tender, they will take three hours, as they ſhould do gently: 
take out the mutton, ſtrain the ſauce, put to it carrots cut in 
wheels, or any ſhape, turnips in balls, and celery cut to pieces, 
all boiled ready; ſimmer theſe a minute or two in the ſauce, lay 
the mutton in the diſh, and pour the fatice over. If it cannot 
be ſerved immediately, put the mutton into the ſauce to keep 
hot. Maſen, 166. 


A Harrico of a Neck of Mutton. 


Cut the beſt end of a neck of mutton into chops, in ſingle ribs, - 
flatten them, and fry them a light brown ; then put them into a 
large ſauce-pan with two quarts of water, a large carrot cut in 
ſlices, cut at the edge hke wheels; when have ſtewed a 
quarter of an hour, put in two turnips cut in ſquare ſlices, the 
white part of a head of celery, a few heads of aſparagus, two 
cabbage lettuces fried, and chyan to your taſte ; boil them all to- 
gether till they are tender; the gravy is not to be thickened; put 
oy <a or ſoup-diſh. D top diſh. Du 

ont, 89. 


Neck of Mutton called The Haſty Diſh. 


Take a large pewter or ſilver diſh, made like a ſoup-diſh, 
with an os an inch deep on the inſide, Anas the lid 
fixes (with a handle at top) ſo faſt that you may lift it up full 
by that handle without falling. This diſh is called a necro- 
mancer. Take a neck of mutton of about fix pounds, take off 
the ſkin, cut it into c not too thick, flice a French roll 
thin, peel and ſlice a very large onion, pare and flice three or 
four turnips, lay a row of mutton in the diſh, on that a row of 
roll, then a row of turnips, and then onions; a little ſalt, then 
the meat, and ſo on; put to it a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and 
two or three blades of mace ; have a tea-kettle of water boiling, 
fill the diſh, and cover it cloſe ; hang the diſh on the back of 


two chairs by the rim, have ready three ſheets of brown paper, 
tear 


[ 
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tear each ſheet into five pieces, and draw them through your 
Hand, light one piece, and hold it under the bottom of the diſh, 
moving the paper about as faſt as the paper burns ; light another 
till all is burnt, and your meat will bs. enough. Fifteen mi- 
nutes juſt does it. Send it to table hot in the diſh. 

N. B. This diſh was firſt contrived by Mr. Rich, and is much 
admired by the nobility. Glafe. 


To areſs 8 N eck of Mutton like Veniſon. 


Cut a l neck before the ſhoulder is taken off, broader than 
uſual, and the flap of the ſhoulder with it, to make it look hand- 
ſomer ; ſtick your neck all over in little holes with a ſharp pen- 
knife, and pour a little red wine upon it, and let it lie in the 
wine four or five days; turn and rub it three or four times a 
day, then take it out and hang it up for three days in the open 
air out of the ſun, and dry it often with a cloth to keep it from 
muſting ; when you roaſt it, baſte it with the wine it was ſteeped 
in, if any is left; if not, freſh wine; put white paper three or 
four folds to keep in the fat, roaſt it thoroughly, and then take 
off the ſkin, and froth it nicely, and ſerve it up. 


Neck of Mutton larded with Ham and Anchovies. 


Lard the fillet of a neck of mutton quite through with ham 
and anchovies, firſt rolled in chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſweet 
herbs, and ſalt; then put it to braze or ſtew in a little 
broth, with a glaſs of white wine; when done ſift and ſkim the 
ſauce, and add a little cullis to give it a proper conſiſtence; add 
the juice of half a lemon, and ſerve it upon the neck of mutton. 


rymple, 123. 


To dreſs a Neck of Mutton. 


Lard it with lemon-peel cut thin in ſmall lengths, boil it in 
falt and wat / with a bunch of ſweet herbs and an onion ſtuck 
with cloves ; when it is boiled, have ready for ſauce a pint of 
2 ſtewed in their own liquor, as much veal gravy, two an- 
chovies diſſolved and ſtrained into it, and the yolks of two eggs 
beat up in a little of the gravy ; mix theſe together till come 
to a proper thickneſs, and put it over the meat, Maſon, 166. 


H 3 4 Baſque 
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A Baſque of Mutton. 


Lay the caul of a leg of veal in a copper diſh of the ſize of a 
ſmall punch- bowl, — take the lean of leg of mutton that has 
been kept a week. Having c it exceedingly ſmall, take 
half its weight in beef marrow, the crumb of a penny loaf, the 
rind of halt a lemon gun, half a pint of red wine, two ancho- 
vies, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix it as you would fauf;: 

meat, and lay it i in the caul in the inſide of the diſh. Faſten 
the caul, bake it in a quick oven, and when it comes out, lay 
your diſh upſide down, and turn the whole out. Pour over it 
brown gravy ; pour veniſan-ſauce into a boat, and make uſe of 


pickles for garniſh, Raffald, 107. Farley, 108, with very in- 
conſiderable alterations. 


Fillet of Mutton with Cucumbers. 


Provide one large or two ſmall necks of mutton, cut off a good 
deal of the ſcrag, and the chine and ſpay-bones cloſe to the ribs, 
tear off the fat of the great end, and flat it with your cleaver, that 
it may lay neat in your diſh, ſoak it in a marinade, and roaſt it 
wrapped up in paper well buttered, For your ſauce in the 
ſpring and ſummer, quarter ſome cucumbers nicely, and fry 

m in a bit of butter, after laying in the ſame marinade, ſtew 
them i in a ladle or two of your cullis, a morſel of ſhallot or green 
onion, pep Ly, wad and falt, a little minced parſley, the juice of a le- 

mon, and ſerve it. The only difference between this and the 
celery-ſauce is, inſtead of frying your celery, boil it very tender 

in © e water, or broth if you haye plenty, and ſtew it for a 
Ea ace an hour, Be cautious you do not break the cucum - 
bers. Verral, 81. 


To french a hind Saddle of Mutton. 


It is the two chumps of the loins. Cut off te rump, and 
carefully lift up the ſkin with a knife. Begin at the — end, 
but 5 you do not crack it nor take it quite off; then take 
ſome ſlices of ham or bacon ___ fine, a few truffles, ſome 
young g onions, ſome 6 parlieye > nod. thyme, ſweet marjoram, 
winter ſavory, a little lemon-peel, all chopped fine, a little 
mace, and two or three Totes bon "fine; half a nutmeg, and a 
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the meat where you took off the ſkin ; then lay on the ſkin again, 
and faſten. it with two fine ſkewers at each ſide, and roll it in 
well-buttered paper. It will take two hours roaſting: then take 
off the paper, baſte the meat, ſtrew it all over with crumbs of 
bread, and when it is of a fine brown, take it up. For ſauce, 
take ſix large ſhallots, cut them very fine, put them into a ſauce- 
pan with two ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and two of white wine; boil 
them for a minute or two, pour it into the diſh, and garniſh 
with horſe-radiſh. Glafſe, 47. 


To dreſs a Saddle a St. Menehout, 


Take the ſkin off the hind part of a chine of mutton, ard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, beaten cloves, 
and nutmeg, ſweet herbs, young onions, and parſley, all chopped 
fine: take a large oval or gravy-pan, lay layers of bacon, and 
then layers of beef all over the bottom ; lay in the mutton, then 
layers of bacon on the mutton, and then a layer of beef ; put in 
a pint of wine, and as much good gravy as will ſtew it ; put in 
a bay-leaf and two or three ſhallots, and cover it cloſe ; put fire 
over and under it, if you have a cloſe pan, and let it ſtand ſtew. 
ing for two hours; when done, take it out, ſtrew crumbs of 
bread all over it, and put it into the oven to brown ; ſtrain the 

it was ſtewed in, and boil it till there wal agg 

; lay the mutton into a diſh, pour the ſauce in, ſerve - 
it up. If you have not an oven, you muſt brown it hefare a 
fire. Maſon, 165, 


Mrs. Glaſſe, in page 69 of her Art of Cookery, has the ſame 
receipt, though the language is ſomewhat different. 


Mutton the Turkiſh way. 


Let the meat be cut in flices, waſh it in vinegar, put it in a 
pot, with whole „rice, and two or three onions 3 ſtew 
theſe very ſlowly, ſkim them very often. When it is ten- 
— onions, and put ſippits in the diſh under 

m. 


Saddle of Mutton matted. 

Take up the ſkin, ſcarify the meat, and ſtick in it ſliced fat 
livers, truffles, freſh pork, 4 onions, and anchovies ; 2 
4 8 
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this all over with a good force-meat, made of raſped lard, ſuet, 
or marrow, {weet herbs chopped, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt, 
and three yolks of eggs, all pounded together ; cover it over with 
the ſkin well faſtened, braze it (with the ſkin undermoſt) with 
broth, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; when done, reduce the 
ſauce to a caramel or glaze. Glaze all the upper ſide. Dal- 
rymple, 133. q 


Mutton a-la- Maintenon. 


Cut ſome ſhort ſteaks from a leg of mutton, make a force- 
meat with crumbs of bread, a little ſuet chopped, or a bit of. 
butter; lemon-peel » ſhred parſley, pepper, ſalt, and nut- 

„ mixed up with the yolk of an egg; pepper and falt the 
fieaks, lay on the force-meat ; butter ſome half ſheets of writing 
paper, in each wrap up a ſteak, twiſting the paper neatly ; fry 
them, or do them in a Dutch oven; ſerve them in the paper, a 
little gravy in the diſh, and ſome in a boat. Garniſh with pickles. 
Le Maitre, 119. | 


Chine of Mutton with Cucumber Sauce. 


You muſt provide the two fore-quarters of mutton, ſmall and 
fat; cut it down the fides, and chop through the ſhoulders and 
breaſts, ſo that it may lay even in your diſh; raiſe the ſkin all 
off, without cutting or tearing ; ſcrape a little fat bacon, and 
take a little thyme, marjoram, ſavory, parſley, three or four 

cen onions, a muſhroom or two, and a ſhallot; mince all very 

„and fry them gently in the bacon ; add a little pepper, and 
when it is almoſt cold, with a paſte-bruſh daub it all over the 
back of your meat, ſkewer the ſkin over it, fpit it with three or 
four large ſkewers, and wrap ſome paper over it well buttered ; 
roaſt it 2 very gently, and for ſauce provide ſome cucum- 
hers, (if in F frag quartered and fried in a bit of butter to 
a brown colour; ſtrain them upon a ſieve for a minute or two, 
and put them into a ladle or two of your cullis; boil them a lit- 
tle while, and throw in ſome minced parſley, the juice of a le- 
mon, and ſerve it up. For your ſauce of herbs, prepare juſt 
ſuch matters as are fried for the firſt part of it, take a oo 
with as much of your cullis as is neceſſary, and ftrew all in, and 
boil about half an hour very ſoftly ; take the paper and ſkin off 


your chine, and ſend it to table with the ſauce poured over it, 
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adding the juice of a lemon; and taſte it to try if it is well fla- 
voured. Ferral, 49. He. Opus 


Mutton Rumps and Kidnies. 


Boil ſix ſheeps' rumps in veal gravy, then lard your kidnies 
with bacon, and ſet them before the fire in a tin oven; when 
the rumps are tender, rub them over with the yolk of an egg, a 
little chyan and grated nutmeg, ſkim the fat off the gravy, put it 
in a clean toſſing- pan, with three ounces of boiled rice, a ſpoon- 
ful of good cream, a little muſhroom-powder or catchup, thicken 
it with flour and butter, and give it a gentle boil ; fry your rumps 
a little brown. When you diſh them up, lay them round on your 
rice, ſo that the ſmall ends may meet in the middle, and lay a 
kidney between every rump. Garniſh with red cabbage or bar- 
berries, and ſerve it up. It is 4 pretty ſide or corner diſh. Raf- 
fald, 106. Farley, 108. Du Pont, 165. 


Mutton Rumps a-la-braiſe. 


Boil ſix mutton rumps for fifteen minutes in water ; then 
take them out and cut them in two, and put them into a ſtew- 
pan, with half a pint of „a gill of white wine, an 
> ſtuck with dose cer 1 lie ſalt and chyan . 
Cover them cloſe, and ſtew them till they are tender. Take 
them and the onion out, and thicken the gravy with a littl 
butter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful of browning, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Boil it up till it is ſmooth, but not too 
thick. Then put in your rumps, give them a top or two, 
and diſh them up hot. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and beet- 
root, For variety, you may leave the rumps whole, and 
lard ſix kidnies on one fide, and do them the ſame as the 
rumps, only not boil them, and put the rumps in the middle 
of the diſh, and kidnies round them, with the ſauce over 
yg The kidnies make a pretty fide diſh of themſelves. Far- 
29, 109. 


To haſh Mutton. 


Cut your mutton in little bits as thin as you can, ſtrew a lit- 
tle flour over it, have ready ſome gravy (enough for ſauce) 
wherein ſweet herbs, onion, pepper, and ſalt have been boiled; 
ſtrain it, put in your meat, with a piece of butter rolled in 


flour, 


F 


1 , — — -- — 
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flour, and a little ſalt, a ſhallot cut fine, a few capers and ger- 
kins chopped fine; toſs all together for a mimne or two; have 
ready ſome bread toaſted and cut into thin ſippets, lay them 
round the diſh, and pour in your haſh. Garniſh your dith 
with pickles and horſe-radiſh. 

Note. Some love a glaſs of red wine or walnut pickle. You 
may put juſt what you will into a haſh, If the ſippets are toaſt» 
ed, it is better, 


Another way. 


Cut mutton in ſlices, put a pint of gravy or broth into a 
toſling-pan, with one ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup, and one 
of browning; flice in an onjon, a little pepper and ſalt, put it 
over the fire, and thicken it with flour and butter ; when it 
boils, put in your mutton, keep ſhaking it till it is thoroughly 
hot, put it into a ſoup-dith, and ſerve it up. & 


To haſh cold Mutton, 


Cut your mutton with a very ſharp knife in very little bits, 
as thin as poſſible; then boil the bones with an onion, a little 
ſweet herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a lit- 
tle ſalt, a piece of cruſt toaſted very criſp ; let it boil till there 
is juſt enough for ſauce, ſtrain it, and put it into a ſauce-pan, 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour ; put in the meat ; when 
it is very hot, it is enough. Seaſon with pepper and ſalt. 
Have ready ſome thin bread toaſted brown, cut three corner 
ways, lay them round the dith, and. pour in the haſh. As to 
walnut-pickle, and all forts of pickles, you mult put in ac- 
cording to your fancy. Garniſh with pickles. Some love a 
ſmall onion peeled, cut very ſmall, and done in the haſh. Or 
you may uſe made gravy, if you have not time to boil the bones. 
Claſſe, 119. 


Oxford John. 


Take a ſtale leg of mutton, cut it in as thin collops as you 
poſſibly can, take out all the fat ſinews, ſeaſon them with 
mace, pepper, and falt ; ſtre among them a little ſhred parſ—- 
tey, thyme, and two or three ſhallots; put a good lump of 
butter into a ſtew-pan. When it is hot, put in all your col- 
iops, keep ſtirring them with a wooden ſpoon till they . 
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three parts done, then add half a pint of gravy, a little juice of 

lemon, thicken it a little with flour and butter, let them ſim- 

mer four or five minutes, and they will be quite enough. If 

you let them boil, or have them ready before you want 

them, they will grow hard. Serve them up hot, with fried 

Fog cut in dice, over and round them, Raffald, 108. Far- 
, 113. 


A Hodge-podge of Mutton, 


Cut a neck or loin of mutton into ſteaks, take off all the fat, 
then put the ſteaks into a pitcher, with lettuce, turnips, carrots, 
two cucumbers cut in quarters, four or five onions, and pepper 
and falt; you muſt not put any water to it, and ſtop the 
33 very cloſe; then ſet it in a pan of boiling water, let it 

oil or os keep the pan ſupplied with freſh boiling water 
as it waſtes, 


Mutton Cutlets Lovers faſhion, 


Make the cutlets pretty thick, lard them with ham and bacon, 
then give them a few turns in a little butter, chopped parlley, 
and a little winter favory ; then put them in a ſtew-pan, with 
ſmall bits of ham, fliced onions, carrots, and parſnips, which 
you firſt give a fry in oil or butter ; add a glaſs of white wine and 
a little cullis. When done, ſkim the ſauce, and ſerve with all 
the roots and ham, Dalrymple, 125. 


Mutton Cutlets en Surtout, or in Diſguiſe. 


Cut cutlets in the common way, and ſimmer them with broth 
to about three parts, with a faggot of ſweet herbs; reduce the 
ſauce till no more remains than what will bathe the cutlets ; 
_ them with 2 t round, — 8 fillet wy i=" 
uet, C parſley, ots, per t, . 
crumbs ara in cream, all 122 ; add three 
yolks of „then baſte your with and bread- 
crumbs ; in the oven till of a good colour ; ſerve with con- 
mme ſauce, gravy, &c. Clermont, 133. 
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Mutton Chops in Diſguiſe. 


Take as many mutton chops as you want, rub them with - 

r, falt, nutmeg, and a little parfley ; roll each chop 

in half a ſheet of white paper, well buttered on the inſide, 

and rolled on each and cloſe. Have ſome hog's-lard, or beef- 

dripping, boiling in a ſtew-pan; put in the ſteaks, fry them of a 

fine brown, lay them in your difh, and garniſh with tried pari- 

ley ; throw ſome all over, have a little good gravy in a cup, but 

take care you do not break the paper, nor haye any fat in the 
diſh; but let them be well drained. | | 


"I 


70 broil Mutton Steaks, 


Cut ycur ſteaks half an inch thick ; when your gridiron is 
hot, rub it with freſh ſuet, lay on your ſteaks, keep turning 
them as quick as poſſible; it you do not take great care, the 
fat that drops from them will ſmoak them. When they are 
enough, put them into a hot diſh, rub them well with butter, 
ſlice a ſhallot very thin into a ſpoonful of water, pour it on them 
with a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup and ſalt ; ſerve them up, 


hot. Raffuld, 71. 


- Mutton Steaks baked. 


Cut a loin of mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper 
and falt, butter à diſh and lay them in; take a quart of 
milk, fix £885 well beat, and four ſpoonfuls of flour ; beat 


the flour egg together in a little milk, and then put the 
reſt to it; put in fome beaten ginger and ſalt, pour it over 
the ſteaks, and fend it to table. an hour will bake it. 
Alaſen, 167. 


Sheeps' Tongues Provence faſhion. 


Fry fliced onions in butter ; when half done, add a little 
flour, chopped parſley, a clove of garlick, pepper and falt, a 
little cullis, and a glaſs of white wine; let it ſtew till the onions 
are done, then add as many ſplit tongues (being ready boiled) as 
you think proper; ſte them a quarter of an hour in the ** 

4 erve 


* 
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ſerve all together. Garniſh the diſh with fried bread, Dal- 
rymple, 117. 


Sheeps' Tongues Royal faſhion. 


Boil as the former ; then lard them quite through ; marinads 
them an hour in a little pepper and ſalt, chopped parſley, 
ſhallots, and muſhrooms ; put a few ſlices of lard under and 
over, add a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, with all the 
ſeaſonings. When done, take out the flices of lard, ſkim 
the ſauce, add a little cullis, or butter rolled in flour, the juice 


of half a lemon, and ſerve it upon the tongues. Dalrymple, 
118. | 


Sheeps' Tongues plain family faſhion. 


Split ready boiled tongues in two; marinade in melted 
butter, pepper and falt, chopped parſley, and ſhallots ; roll 
them in bread-crumbs, and broil them ſlowly ; ſerve them 
with a ſauce made of a ſpoonful of vinegar, a bit of butter 
rolled in flour and broth, grated nutmeg, and chopped ſhal- 
lots; reduce the ſauce, and ſerve it under the tongues. Da 
Pant, 116. 


Sheeps* Trotters of different faſhions. 


When well ſcalded, boil them in water till you can take 
out the great bone; then ſplit and clean them properly ; boil 
them again till they are very tender, and dreſs them in wha? 
manner you pleaſe, either as a fricaſſee, or with a cullis 
ſauce, &c. taking care to make the ſauce reliſhing. Clermont, 


129. 
Sbeeps Trotters fried in paſte. 


The trotters being firſt brazed or ſtewed, bone them without 
cutting them; roll them in force-meat, then dip them in 
thick batter made of flour, white wine, one egg, and a little oil, 
pepper, and ſalt ; fry them of a good colour, and garniſh with 
fried parſley. 


Sheep 
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Sheeps' Trotters Aſpic. 
* is a ſharp ſauce or jelly, wherein is commonly uſed 
tarragon vinegar, parſley, ſhallots, tarragon 


ans, ner. Poa — ſalt, oil, , lemon, any ſorts of cold 
oultry or game may be ſerved in aſpie, either hot of 


- Dabyupt, 122, 


CHAP- 


En 
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MADE DISHES OF LAMB, 


To dreſs a Lamb's Head. 


OIL the head and pluck tender, but do not let the liver be 
too much done. Take the head up, hack it croſs and 
croſs with a knife, grate ſome nutmeg over it, and lay it in a 
diſh before a good ' ; then grate ſome crumbs of bread, ſome 
ſweet herbs rubbed, a little — chopped fine, a very 
little pepper and ſalt, and baſte it with a little butter; then 
throw a little flour over it, and juſt as it is done do the fame, 
baſte it and dredge it. Take half the liver, the lights, the heart 
and tongue, chop them very ſmall, with fix or eight ſpoonfuls 
of or water; firſt ſhake ſome flour over the meat, and tir 
it together, then put in the gravy or water, a good piece of but- 
ter rolled in a little butter, a little pepper and falt, and what 
runs from the head in the dith ; ſimmer all together a few mi- 
nutes, and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar; pour it into your diſh, 
lay the head in the middle of the mince-meat, have ready the 
other half of the liver cut thin, with ſome ſlices of bacon broiled, 
and lay round the head. Garniſh the diſh with lemon, and ſen 
to table, Glaſſe, 27. | 


Lamb's Head and Purtenances. 


Skin the head and ſplit it, take the black part out of the eyes, 
then waſh and clean it exceeding well, lay it in warm water till 
it looks white, waſh and clean the purtenance, take off the gall, 
and lay them in water ; boil it half an hour, then mince your 
heart, liver, and lights, very ſmall ; put the mince-mear in a 
toſſing· pan, with a quart of mutton gravy, a little catchup, pep- 
per and ſalt, half a lemon; thicken it with flour and butter, a 
ſpoonful of cream, and juſt boil it up. When your head 
is boiled, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it 
bread-crumbs, a little ſhred parſley, pepper, and ſalt ; thicken + 

w 
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well with butter, and brown it before the fire, or with a ſala- 
mander ; put the purtenance on diſh, and lay the head over 
it. Garniſh with lemon or pickle, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 
109. Farley, (without any material alterations,) 11 3. 


Lamb's Head, Pontiff Sauce. 
Take a lamb's head, about three parts boiled, chop ſome 


muſhrooms, and fat livers cut in dice; put them in a ſtew- 
an with a little cullis and white wine, a faggot of ſweet 

rbs, a little chopped ſhallot, pepper, and falt ; cut the 
tongue in dice, which you mix with the ſauce ; then take the 
brains out of the head, and put it in the or ſauce; co- 
ver it over with the brains cut in flices ; baſte them with a 
little of the ſauce; bread-crumbs, and melted butter; bake in 
the oven till of a good colour; ſerve with Pontiff Sauce. Dal- 


rymple, 166. 


To flew a Lamb's Head. 
In order to ſtew a lamb's head, waſh it and pick it very 


clean. Lay it in water for an hour, take out the brains, and 
with a ſharp knife carefully extract the bones and the tongue; 
but be careful to avoid breaking the meat. Then take out the 
eyes. Take two pounds of veal, and two pounds of beef ſuet, 
a very little thyme, a good piece of lemon-peel minced, a nut- 
meg grated, and two anchovies. _— chopped all theſe well 
together, grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all with the yolks of four 
eggs. Save enough of this meat to make about twenty balls. 
ake half a pint of freſh muſhrooms, clean peeled and waſh- 
ed, the yolks of ſix eggs chopped, half a pint of oyſters clean 
waſhed, or pickled cockles. Mix all theſe together; but firſt 
ſtew your oyſters, and put to them two quarts of gravy, with a 
blade or two of mace. Tie the head with packthread, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours. While this is doing, beat u 
the brains with ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a little chopped ache 
ley, half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an egg. Fry the 
brains in little cakes in boiling dripping, and fry the balls, and 
keep them both hot. Take half an ounce of truffles and morels, 
and ſtrain the gravy the head was ſtewed in. Put to it the 
truffles and morels, and a few muſhrooms, and boil all together ; 
then put in the reſt of the brains that are not fried, and ſtew 
them together for a minute or two. Pour this over the * 
| | * 
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. the fried brains and balls round it, and garniſh with lemon. 
arley, 63. 


* 


Lambs Head Conde faſhion. 


Take a lamb's head, being done in a white braze ; ſerve with 
a ſauce made of verjuice, three yolks of eggs, pepper, ſalt, and 
a piece of butter, ſcalded chopped parſley, and a little nutmeg, 
if agreeable ; make theſe articles in a liaſon without boiling, and 
lerve upon the head. Clermont, 174. 


To force a Leg of Lamb. 


Carefully take out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and leave 
the ſkin whole, and the fat on it. Make the lean you cut out 
into a force-meat, thus: To two pounds of meat add two 
pounds of beef ſuet cut fine, and beat it in a marble mortar 
till it is very fine; take away all the ſkin of the meat and ſuet, 
and then mix it with four nfuls of grated bread, eight or 
ten cloves, five or ſix large blades of mace dried and beaten fine, 
half a large nutmeg grated, a little pepper and ſalt, a little le- 
man-peel cut fine, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and four 
eggs. Mix all together, put it into the ſkin again juſt as it was, 
in the ſame ſhape ; ſew it up, roaſt it, and baſte it with butter. 
Cut the loin into ſteaks, and fry it nicely ; lay the leg on the 
diſh, and the loin round it, with ſtewed cauliflowers all round 
upon the loin ; pour a pint of good gravy into the diſh, and ſend 
it to table. If you do not like the cauliflower, it may be omit- 
ted. Glaſſe, 31. Maſon, 170. Farley, 114. 


To boil a Leg of Lamb, and Loin fried. 


Cut your leg from the loin, boil the leg three quarters of an 
hour, cut the loin in handſome ſteaks, beat them with a cleaver, 
and fry them a good brown ; then ſtew them a little in ſtrong 
gravy ; put your leg on the diſh, and lay your ſteaks round it; 
pour on your gravy, lay round lumps of ſtewed ſpinach and 
criſped parſley on every ſteak. Send it to the table with gooſe- 
berry ſauce in a boat. Raffald, 108. 


L Another 
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Another way. 
Let the leg be boiled very white. An hour will do it. Cut 


the loin into ſteaks, dip them into a few crumbs of bread and 
egg, 14 them nice and brown, boil a good deal of ſpinach and 
lay in the diſh ; put the leg in the middle, lay the loin round it, 
cut an orange in four, _ garniſh the diſh, and have butter in 
a cup. Some like the ſpinach boiled, then drained, put into a 
ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter, and ſtewed. Glaſſe, 31. 


To fry a Loin of Lamb. 


Cut ygur lamb into chops, rub it over on both ſides with the 
yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle ſome bread crumbs, a little parſley, 
thyme, marjoram, and winter ſavory, chopped very fine, and a 
little lemon- peel chopped fine; fry it in butter of a nice light 
brown, and fend it up in a diſh by itſelf. Garniſh with a good 
deal of fried parſley. 


To ragoo a Fore-quarter of Lamb. 


Cut off the knuckle-bone, take off the ſkin, lard it all over 
with bacon, and fry it of a nice light brown, then put it in a 
{tew-pan, .and juſt cover it with mutton gravy, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and a little whole 
pepper; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for half an hour; pour 
out the liquor, and take care to keep the lamb hot; ſtrain off 
the gravy, and have ready halt a pint of oyſters fried brown, 

ur all the fat from them, add them to the gravy, with two 
ſpoonfuls of red wine, a few muſhrooms, and a bit of butter 
rolled in flour; boil all together, with the juice of half a 
lemon ; lay the lamb in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 
Maſen, 173. | 


Mrs. Glaſſe has a receipt very much reſembling the above, in 
page 53 · 


To force a Hind. quarter of Houſe Lamb. 


Cut off the flank, and with a knife raiſe the thick part of the 
meat from the bone. Make a force-mcat with ſome | wh a few 
ſcalded oyſters cut ſmall, ſome grated bread, a little beaten mace, 


pepper 


. 
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pepper and ſalt, mixed up with the yolks of two eggs; ſtuff it 


with this under where the meat is raiſed up, and under the 
kidney. Let it be half roaſted, then put it in a large ſtew-pan, 
with a quart of mutton gravy ; cover it, and let it ſtew very 
gently. When it is enough, take it up and keep it hot, ſkim off 
the fat, and (train the gravy ; add to it a glaſs of Madeira, one 
ſpoonful of walnut catchup, half a lemon, a little chyan, half a 
pint of ſtewed oyſters, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
pour it over the lamb. Maſon, 173. 


Two Hind-quarters of Lamb with Spinach. 


Take your two quarters of lamb, truſs your knuckles in 
nicely, and lay it in foak two or three hours in ſome milk, co- 
riander feed, a little ſalt, two or three onions, and parſley ; put 
it boiling in but little water, ſkim it well, put in ſome flour and 
water well mixed, a lemon or two pared and fli-ed, a bit of ſuet, 
and a little bunch of onions and parſley ; ſtir it well from the 
bottom, and boil it gently, and theſe ingredients will make it as 
white as a curd. Prepare your ſpinach as for the ham, with this 
difference inſtead of cullis with that ſeaſoning, put to it about 
a pint of cream, a bit of butter mixed with flour, a little pepper, 
ſalt, and nutmeg; ſtir it over a flow ſtove till it is of a nice con- 
ſiſtence, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, pour it into the diſh, 
and lay your lamb upon it, after draining it from fat and water, 
and take off any of your ſeaſonings that may chance to hang 
to it. | 

A neck of veal is frequently done in the ſame way, taking the 
chine-bone off, and trimming it neatly. Verrul, 53. 


To force a Hind-quarter of Lamb. 


Takea hind-quarter and cut off the ſhank, raiſe the thick part 
of the fleſh from the bone with a kniſe, ſtuff the place with 
white force-meat, and ſtuff it under the kidney; haſf roaſt it, 
then put it in a toſſing- pan, with a quart of mutton gravy ; 
ver it cloſe up, and let it ſtew gently. When it is 4 
it up, and lay it in your diſh, ſkim the fat off the gravy, 
ſtrain it; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, one ſpoonful of 
walnut catchup, two of browning, half a lemon, a little chyan, 
half a pint of oyſters ; thicken it with a little butter rolled in 
flour; pour your gravy hot on your lamb, and ſerve it up. Raf- 
fald, 109. | , X 7: 
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To bake Lamb and Rice. 


Take a neck or loin of lamb, half roaſt it, take it up, cut it 
into ſteaks, then take half a pound of rice boiled in a quart of 
water ten minutes, put 1t into a =” of good gravy, with two 
or three blades of mace, and a little nutmeg. Do it over a 
ſtove or flow fire till the rice begins to be thick ; then take it off, 
ſtir in a pound of butter, and when that is quite melted, ſtir in 
the yolks of fix , firſt beat; then take a diſh and butter it 
all over; take the ſteaks and put a little pepper and falt 
over them; dip them in a little melted butter, lay them into 
the diſh, pour the gravy which comes out of them over them, 
and then the rice; beat the yolks of three eggs, and pour all 
over; ſend it to the oven, and bake it better than half an hour. 


Glaſſe, 52. 


Mrs. Maſon, in page 72 of the Lady's Aſſiſtant, has the above 
receipt, with only a little variation of the language. 


Shoulder of Lamb neighbour faſhion. 


N the ſhoulder as the preceding; make a force- meat of 
roaſted fowls, calf's udder or ſuet, bread-crumbs ſoaked in 
cream, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper, falt, and four yolks 
of 7555 ; then fill the ſhoulder with it, and make it as round as 
poſſible ; faſten it well, that the force- meat may not get out; 
then lard it, and ſtew it in broth, with a fa of ſweet herbs. 
When done, ſtrain the ſauce through a 12 reduce it to a 
glaze, and glaze the larded part. Serve with what ſauce or ra- 


g00 you pleaſe. 


Lambs Sweetbreads. 


Blanch your ſweetbreads, and put into cold water a while, put 
them into a ſtew- pan with a ladle of broth, with pepper, ſalt, a 
{mall bunch of green onions and parſley, and a blade of mace ; 
ſtir in a bit of butter with flour, and ſtew all about half an hour. 
Make ready a liaſon of two or three eggs and cream, with a little 
minced parſley and nutmeg ; put in tops of aſparagus that you 
are to have ready boiled, and pour in your liaſon, and take care 
it does not curdle; add ſome juice of lemon or orange, and ſend 
it to table. You may make uſe of peas, young gooſeberries, 
75 —— 


. 
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or kidney beans for this, and all make a pretty diſh. Ver- 
ral, 118. 


To dreſs a Diſh of Lambs Bits. 


Skin the ſtones and ſplit them, lay them on a dry cloth with 
the ſweetbreads and liver, and them well with flour, and 
fry them in boiling lard or butter a light brown ; then lay them 
on a ſieve to drain; fry a good quantity of parſley, lay your bits 
on the diſh, and the parſley in lumps over it. Pour melted but- 
ter round them. KRaffald, 282. Farley, 113. 


Lamb Chops en Caſarole. 


Having cut a loin of lamb into chops, put yolks of on 
both rd and ſtreẽ bread-crumbs — _ with bg 
cloves and mace, pepper and falt, mixed; fry them of a nice 
light brown, and put them round in a diſh, as cloſe as you can; 
leave a hole in the middle to put the following ſauce in ;—all 
ſorts of ſweet herbs and parſley chopped fine, ſewed a little in 
ſome good thick gravy. Garniſh with fried parſley. Glaſſe, 
54. n, 172. Farley, 114. 


Lamb Chops larded. 


Cut the beſt end of a neck of lamb in chops, and lard one 
ſide ; ſeaſon them with beaten cloves, mace, — nutmeg, a little 
pepper and ſalt; put them into a ſtew- pan, the larded ſide up- 
permoſt; put in half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, an 
onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſtew them gently till tender; 
take the chops out, ſkim the fat clean off, and take out the onion 
and ſweet herbs ; thicken the gravy with a little butter rolled in 
flour ; add a ſpoonful of browning, a ſpoonful of catchup, and 
one of lemon-pickle. Boil it up till it is ſmooth, put in the 
chops, larded fide down, ſtew them up gently for a minute or 
two ; take the chops out, and put the ſide uppermoſt in 
the diſh, and the ſauce over them. Garniſh with lemon, and 
pickles of any fort. You may add truffles and morels, and 
pickled muſhrooms, in the ſauce, if you pleaſe ; or you may da 
the chops without larding, | | 


1 Graſs 
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Graſs Lamb Steaks. 


Peppor and ſalt them, fry them. When enough, lay them in 
a diſh, pour out the butter, ſhake a little flour into the pan, pour 
in a little beef broth, a little catchup and walnut-pickle ; boil 
this up, ſtirring it; put in the ſteaks, and give them a ſhake 


round. 


Houſe Lamb Steaks. 


Seaſon them with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, 
and parſ]:y chopped (but dip them firſt in egg); fry them quick, 
thicken ſome good gravy, add a very little red wine, catchup, 
and ſome oyſters ; boil theſe together, put in the ſteaks ; juſt 
heat them. Palates may be added ſtewed tender, force-meat 
balls, and hard eggs. 

N. B. Itis a very good diſh, and convenient when poultry 
are dear, Maſon, 171, 


To fry a Neck or Loin of Lamb. 


Cut it into th:n ſteaks, beat them with a rolling-pin, fry them 
in half a pint cf ale, ſeaſon them with a little fal, and cover 
them cloſe. When enough, take them out of the pan, lay them 
in a plate before the fire to keep hot, and pour all out of the pan 
into a baſon; then put in half a pint of white wine, a few ca- 
pers, the yolks of two eggs beat, with a little nutmeg and a little 
ſalt; add to this the liquor they were fried in, and keep ſtirring 
it one way all the time till it is thick, then put in the lamb, 
keep ſhaking the pan for a minute or two, lay the ſteaks in the 
diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and have ſome parſley in a 
plate before the fire to criſp. Garniſh your diſh with that and 
lemon. Glaſſe, 53. | 


Lambs Ears with Sorrel. 


In London ſuch things as theſe, or calves' ears, tails, or the 
ears of ſheep, ready for uſe, or perhaps in ſome other great mar- 
Kets, are always to be had of the butchers or tripemen. 

About a dozen of lambs' ears will make a ſmall diſh, and the 
muſt be ſtewed tender in a braze; take a large handful of forrel, 


chop it a little, and ſtew it in a ſpoonful of broth and a morſel 


s 
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of butter; pour in a ſmall ladle of cullis, a little pepper and ſalt, 
and nutmeg ; ſtew it a few minutes, and diſh up the ears upon 
it, nicely twiſted up. Verral, 119. 


Lambs Rumps fried of a bright colour. 


The rumps being brazed or boiled, make a light batter of 
flour, one egg, a little ſalt, white wine, and a little oil ; fry 
them of a good colour, and ſerve with fried parſley round. You 
may alſo put them to any ſauce you think proper, being firſt 
brazed or boiled. Clermont, 179. 


CHAP. VI. 


MADE DISHES OF PORK, &c. 


To barbecue a Pig. 


2 a pig of ten weeks old as if it were to be roaſted; 
| make a forcemeat of two anchovies, fix ſage-leaves, and 
the liver of the pig, all chopped very ſmall ; then put them into 
a marble mortar, with the crumb of half a penny loaf, four 
ounces of butter, half a tea-ſpoonful of chyan pepper, and half 
a pint of red wine; beat them all together to a paſte, put it 
in your pig's belly, and ſew it up; lay your pig down at a good 
diſtance before a large briſk fire, ſinge it well, put in your dri 

ping-pan three bottles of red wine, baſte it with the wine all the 
time it is roaſting. When it is half roaſted, put under your pig 
two penny loaves ; if you have not wine enough, put in more. 
When your pig is near enough, take the loaves and ſauce out of 


I 4 your 


C 
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our dripping-pan, put to the ſauce one anchovy cho ſmall, 
14 9. — ak and half a lemon. Boil . mi- 
nutes, then draw your pig, put a ſmall lemon or apple in the 

ig's mouth, and a leaf on each fide; ſtrain your ſauce, and pour 
it on them boiling hot; lay barberries and ſlices of lemon round 
it, and ſend it up whole to table. It is a grand bottom diſh, It 
will take four hours roaſting. Rafald, 111. Farley, with the 
alteration of a few words, 114. 
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Mrs. Glaſſe, page 67, has the above receipt, with only this 
difference he recommends two bottles of port and one of 
Madeira for baſting. Mrs. Raffald three bottles of port, and 
no Madeira. 


Another tay. 


Take a pig nine or ten weeks old, ſcalded, &c. as for roaſting ; 
make a ſtuffing with a few ſage leaves, the liver of the pig, and 
two anchovies boned, waſhed, and cut very ſmall ; put them into 
a mortar with ſome crumbs of bread, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a very little chyan pepper, and half a pint of Madeira 
wine ; beat them to paſte, and ſew it up in the pig, lay it down 
at a great diſtance to a large briſk fire, ſinge it well ; put into 
the 88 two bottles of Madeira wine, and baſte it well 
all the time it is roaſting. When it is half roaſted, put into the 
dripping pan two French rolls. If there is not wine enough in 
the dripping- pan, add more. When the Pig is near enough, 
take the rolls and ſauce, and put them into a ſauce-pan ; add to 
them one anchovy cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and the 
juice of a lemon. Take up the pig, put an apple in its mouth, 
and a roll on each fide ; then ſtrain the ſauce over it. 

Some barbecue a pig of ſix or ſeven years old, and ſtick 
blanched almonds all over it; but baſte it with Madeira in the 
ſame manner. Maſon, 185. 


To dreſs a Pig au Pere Duillet, 


Cut off the head, and divide it into quarters ; lard them with 
bacon, ſeaſon them with mace, cloves, pepper, nutmeg, and falt. 
Lay a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the head 
in the middle, and the quarters round ; then put in a bay-leaf, 
an onion fliced, lemon, carrots, parſnips, parſley, and chives ; 

cover 


- 
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cover it again with bacon, put in a quart of broth, ſtew it over 
the fire for an hour, and then take it up. Put your pig into a 
ſtew-pan or kettle, pour in a bottle of white wine, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew for an hour very ſoftly. If you would ſerve it cold, 
let it ſtand till it is cold, then drain it well, and wipe it that it may 
look white, and lay it in a diſh with the head in the middle and 
the quarters round ; then throw ſome green parſley all over. Or 
any one of the quarters is a pretty little diſh, laid in water creſſes. 
If you would have it hot, whilſt your pig is ſtewing in the wine, 
take the firſt gravy it was ſtewed in, and ſtrain it, ſkim off all the 
fat, then take a ſweetbread cut into five or ſix ſlices, ſome truf- 
fles, morels, and muſhrooms ; ſtew all together till they are 
enough, thicken it with the wu of two eggs, or a piece of 
butter rolled in flour ; and when your pig is enough, take it out 
and lay it in your diſh ; put the wine it was ſtewed in to the 

„ then pour all over the pig, and garniſh with lemon, 
Maſon, i85, Glaſſe, 66. Farley, 67. 


A Pig Matelot. 


Gut and ſcald your pig, cut off the head and pettitoes, then 
cut your pig in four quarters, put them with the head and toes 
into cold water; cover the bottom of a ſtew-pan with ſlices of 
bacon, and place over them the ſaid quarters, with the pettitoes 
and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with pepper, ſalt, 
thyme, bay-leaf, an onion, and a bottle of white wine ; lay over 
more ſlices of bacon, put over it a quart of water, and let it 
boil. Take two large eels, ſkin and gut them, and cut them 
about five or ſix inches long. When yoar pig is half done, put 
in your eels, then boil a dozen of large craw-fiſh, cut off the 
claws, and take off the ſhells of the tails; and when the pig and 
eels are enough, = firſt your pig and the pettitoes round it, but 
do not put in the head (it will be a pretty diſh cold); then lay 
your eels and craw-fiſh over them, and take the liquor they were 
ſtewed in; ſkim of all the fat, then add to it half a pint of ſtrong 
gravy, thicken with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and 


a ſpoonful of bro , and over it ; then iſh with 
craw-fiſh and lemon. i his will do for a firſt — 1 
Fry the brains and lay round, and all over the diſh. 


Cillared 


* ba 
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Collared Pig. 


Kill a fine young roaſting pig, dreſs off the hair and draw it, 
and waſh it clean; rip it open * one end to the other, and 
take out all the bones; rub it all over with pepper and ſalt, a 
little cloves and mace beaten fine, fix ſage leaves and ſweet 
herbs chopped ſmall ; roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a 
fillet ; fill the pot you intend to boil it in with ſoft water, a bunch 
of {ſweet herbs, 1 pepper-corns, ſome cloves and mace, a 
handful of ſalt, and a pint of vinegar ; when the liquor boils, 
put in your pig; boil it till it is tender; take it up, and when it 
1s almoſt cold, bind it over again, put it into an earthen pan, and 

r the liquor your pig was boiled in over it, and always keep 
it covered. When you want it, take it out of the pan, untie the 
fillet as far as you want to cut it, then cut it in flices, and lay it 
* — diſh, Garniſh with parſley. 'Glaſſe, 65. Maſon, 
180. 


To bake a Pig. 


When neceſſity obliges you to bake a pig, lay it in a diſh, flour 
it well all over, and rub the pig over with butter. Butter the diſh 
in which you intend to put it, and put it in the oven. Take it 
dut as ſoon as it is enough, and having rubbed it over with a but- 
ter cloth, put it into the oven again till it is dry; then take it 
out, lay it in a diſh, and cut it up. Take off the fat from the 
diſh it was baked in, and ſome good gravy will remain at the 
bottom. Add to this a little veal gravy, with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and boil it up ; put it into the diſh, with the 
brains and ſage in the belly. Farley, 46. 


A Pig in Jelly. 


Cut it into quarters, and lay it into your ſtew-pan ; put in one 
calf 's foot, and the pig's feet, a pint of Rheniſh wine, the juice 
of four lemons, and one quart of water, three or four blades of 
mace, two or three cloves, ſome ſalt, and a very little piece of 
lemon- peel; ſtove it, or do it over a flow fire two hours; then 
take it up, lay the pig into the diſh you intended for it, then ſtrain 
the liquor, and when the jelly is cold, ſkim off the fat, and leave 
the ſettling at the bottom, t up the whites of fix eggs, 2 


* 
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boil up with the jelly about ten minutes, and put it through a 


bag till it 1s clear ; then pour the jelly over the pig, and ſerve it 
up cold in the jelly. Glaſſe, 65. 


To dreſs a Pig like g fat Lamb. 


Take a fat pig, cut off its head, flit and truſs it up like a lamb. 
When it is lit b the middle and ſkinned, parboil it a little, 
then throw ſome parlley over it, roaſt it and dredge it. Let your 
ſauce be half a pound of butter, and a pint of cream, ſtirring it 
all — till it is ſmooth; then pour it over, and ſend it to 
table. | 


To adreſs a Pig the French way. 


Spit your pig, lay it down to the fire, let it roaſt till it is tho- 
roughly warm, then cut ir off the ſpit, and divide it into twenty 
pieces. Set them to ſtew in half a pint of white wine and a pint 
of ſtrong broth, ſeaſoned with — nutmeg, pepper, two onions 
cut ſmall, and ſome ſtriped thyme. Let it ſtew an hour; then 
put it to half a pint of ſtrong gravy, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, ſome anchovies, and a ſpoontul of vinegar or muſhroom- 
pickle. When it is r lay it in your diſh, and pour the 
gravy over it; then garniſh with orange and lemon. 


To dreſs Pigs Pettitoes. 


Put your pettitoes into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of water, 
a blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and an onion, Let them boil tive minutes, then take out the 
liver, lights, and heart, mince them very fine, grate a little nut- 
meg over them, and ſhake a little flour on them ; let the feet do 
till they are tender, then take them out and ſtrain the liquor, put 
all together with a little ſalt, and a piece of butter as big as a 
walnut ; ſhake the ſauce-pan often, let it ſimmer five or 155 mi- 
nutes, then cut ſome toaſted ſippets and lay round the diſh ; lay 
the mince-meat and ſauce in the middle, and the pettitoes ſplit 
round it. You may add the juice of half a lemon, or a very 
little vinegar, | 


Anether 


@ 
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Another Tay, 


Boil the heart, liver, and lights, a few minutes (let the feet 
do till tender) ; ſhred them, take a little of the liquor they were 
boiled in, ſome pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, a little grated lemon- 
peel; ſtir in the mince with a bit of butter and flour, and give it 
a boil up. Serve it with the feet ſplit, laid on the top, and toaſt- 
ed ſippets. Maſon, 187. 


A ragoo of Pigs“ Feet and Ears. 


Having boiled the feet and ears, ſplit the feet down the mid- 
dle, and cut the ears in narrow ſlices. Dip them in butter and 
fry them brown, Put a little beef-gravy in a toſſing-pan, with 
a tea- ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, a large one of muſhroom catch- 
up, the ſame of browning, and a lite ſalt. Thicken it. with a 
lump of butter rolled in flour, and put in your feet and ears, 
Let them boil gently, and when they are enough, lay your feet 
in the middle of the diſh, and the ears round them ; then ſtrain 
your gravy, pour it over them, and garniſh with curled parſley. 
Farley, 79. 


Another way. 


Take them out of the ſauce, ſplit them, dip them in egg, then 
in bread-crumbs and chopped parſley ; fry them in hogs' lard, 
drain them; cut the ears in long narrow flips, flour them, put 
them into ſome good gravy ; add catchup, morels, and pickled 
4 ; ſtew them, pour them into the diſh, and lay on 
the feet. 

Or they are v di in butter and fried, eat with 
melted butter 8 * 


To barbecue a Leg of Pork. 


Lay down your leg to a good fire, put into the dripping-pan 
two bottles of red wine, baſte your pork with it all 2 time it 


is roaſting. When it is enough, take up what is left in the pan, 
put to it two anchovies, the yolks of three boiled hard and 

unded fine, with a quarter of a pound of butter and half a 
emon, a bunch of {weet herbs, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 


a ſpoonſul of catchup, and one of tarragon vinegar, or a little 
tarragon 
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tarragon ſhred ſmall ; boil them a few minutes, then draw _ 
pork, and cut the ſkin down from the bottom of the flank in 
rows an inch broad, raiſe every other row, and roll it to the 
ſhank ; ſtrain your ſauce, and pour it in boiling hot, lay _—_ 
patties all round the pork, and ſprigs of green parſſey. Raf- 
fald, 111. 


Mrs. Maſon, page 175, has ng the ſame receipt as the 
above ; the only difference is, that ſhe omits the lemon-pickle 
and tarragon, as well as the green parſley for garniſh. 


To ſiuff a Chine of Pork. 


Take a chine of pork that has hung four or five days; make 
four holes in the lean, and ſtuff it with a little of the fat leaf, 
chopped very ſmall, ſome parſley, thyme, a little ſage and ſhal- 
lot cut very fine, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. It 
muſt be ſtuffed pretty thick. Have ſome good gravy in the 
diſh, For ſauce, apple-ſauce and potatoes. 


Another way. 


Take a chine that has been hung about a month, boil it half 
an hour, then thicken it up and make holes in it all over the 
lean part, one inch from another, ſtuff them betwixt the joints 
with ſhred parſley, rub it all over with the yolk of eggs, ſftrew 
over, it bread-crumbs, baſte it, and ſet it in a Dutch oven. 
When it is enough, lay round it boiled broccoli, or ſtewed ſpi- 
nach. Garniſh with parſley. Raffald, 112. | 


Hog's Head au Sanglier, or Wild-boar faſhion. 


Cut the head cloſe to the ſhoulder, bone the neck part,. pou 
the fleſh from the noſe as far as the eyes, cut off the bone, 
the inſide with bacon, ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and ſpices ; 
rub it all over with falt, and half an ounce of falt- 
petre ; put it in a pickle-pan, with half a handful of juniper- 
berries, ſweet herbs, ſix laurel-leaves, baſil, eight cloves, whole 
pepper, and half a handful of coriander-ſeed ; let it lie for about 
eight days, rubbing it every day ; then take it out and wipe it 
dry; tie it well, boil it with three pints of red wine, and as 
much water as will properly boil it, with onions, carrots, U large 
| aggot 


* o 
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faggot of ſweet herbs, two cloves of garlick, four cloves, and 
two pounds of hogs'-lard ; when near done, taſte the braze, 
and add falt, if neceſſary ; when it gives under the finger, it is 
done; let it cool in the braze ; ſerve cold upon a napkin, 
You may garniſh with bay-leaves or parſley, according to 


1 8 8 
B. You may dreſs it without the hogs'-lard, as directed. 
Dalrymple, 143. 


A Hog's Head like Brawn, 


Waſh it well, boil it till the bones will come out ; when cold, 
put the inſide of the cheeks together, with ſalt between; put the 
ears round the ſides, put the cheeks into a cloth, preſs them into 
a ſieve, or any thing round, put on a weight for two days; 
have ready a pickle of falt and water, with about a pint of malt 
boiled together; when cold, put in the head. 


Ham a-la-braze. 


Take off the ſkin, clear the knuckle, and lay it in water to 
freſhen. Then tie it about with a ſtring, and take ſlices of ba- 
con and beef ; beat and ſeaſon them well with ſpices and ſweet 
herbs, and lay them in the bottom of a kettle, with onions, 

nips and carrots ſliced, with ſome chives and parſley. Lay 
in your ham the fat fide uppermoſt, and cover it with ſlices of 
beef, and over that with ſlices of bacon. Then lay on ſome 
{liced roots and herbs, the ſame as under it. Cover it, and ſto 
it cloſe with paſte. Put fire both over and under it, and let it 
ſtew twelve hours with a very ſlow fire. Put it into a pan, 
dredge it well with grated bread, and brown it with a hot iron; 
or ky into the oven, and bake it an hour. Then ſerve it upon 
a clean napkin. Garniſh with raw parſley. If it is to be eaten 
hot, make a ragoo thus :—take a veal ſweetbread, ſome livers of 
fowls, cocks'-combs, muſhrooms, and truffles. Toſs them up 
ina pint of good gravy, ſeaſoned with ſpice to your taſte ; thick- 
en it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a glaſs of red wine. 
Then brown your ham as above, and let it ſtand a quarter of an 
hour to drain the fat out. Take the liquor it was ſtewed in, 
ſtrain it, ſkim off all the fat, put it into the gravy, and boil it 
up with a ſpoonful of browning. Sometimes you may ſerve it 
: up 
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up with carp- ſauce, and ſometimes with a ragoo of craw-fiſh. 


arley, 135. 


To roaſt a Ham, or a Gammon of Bacon. 


Half boil your ham or gammon, then take off the ſkin, ured 
it with oatmeal ſifted very fine, baſte it with freth butter; it will 
make a ſtronger frath than either flour or bread-crumbs, then 
roaſt it, When it is enough, diſh it up, and pour brown gravy 
on your. diſh. Garniſh with green parſley, and ſend it to table. 
Raffald, 112. 


To force Hogs Ears. 


Take two or three pair of ears, parboil them, or take them 
ſouſed ; then take an anchovy, ſome ſage, ſome parſley, half a 

und of ſuet chopped ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread, and a 
ittle pepper; mix all of them together with the yolk of an egg, 
{tuff them, and fry them in freſh butter till they are of a light 
brown; then pour away all the fat, and put to them half a pint 
of very rich gravy, a glaſs of Madeira, three tea-{poonfuls of muſ- 
tard, a little bit of butter rolled in flour, a ſmall onion whole, 
and a httle ; cover them cloſe, ſtew them very gently 
for half an hour, and ſhake the pan often. When they are 
enough, take them out, and pour the ſauce over them, but firſt 
take out the onion. To improve the diſh, the meat may be 
ſliced from the feet, and added. Put in ſalt enough to give it & 
proper flavour. Maſon, 180. 


Mock Bratun. 


Take two pair of neat's feet, boil them very tender, and pick 
the fleſh entirely from the bones; take the belly- piece of pork, boil 
it till it is near enough, then bone it, and roll the meat of the feet 
up in the pork very tight; then take a ſtrong cloth, with ſome 
coarſe tape, and roll it round very tight; tie it up in a cloth, 
boil it till it is ſo tender that a {traw may run through it; let it 
- be hung upin a cloth till it is quite cold, after which put it into 

ſome ſouſing liquor, and keep it for uſe. 
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Chine of Pork, poivrade ſauce. 


Salt it about three days; then roaſt it, and ſerve with ſauce- 
ivrade. You may alſo ſend Robert ſauce in the ſame boat. 


Irymple, 145. 


; Hage Tails of different faſhions. 


Stew the tails very tender in broth, with a clove of garlick, 
whole pepper, ſalt, a little thyme, and two laurel-leaves. 
When done, ſerve with what ſauce you pleaſe ; or broiled with 
crumbs of bread, with muſtard-ſauce in a ſauce-boat, alſo with 
ſtewed cabbages, &c. 


Hogs Feet brazed and broiled. 


Clean the feet very well, and cut them in two; put thin ſlices 
of lard between each two halves ;; tie them two and two toge- 
ther; then ſimmer them about ſix hours, with two glaſſes of 
white wine, one of brandy, a little hogs'-lard, ſpices, a faggot of 

and ſweet herbs, three ſhallots, and one clove of garlick. 
hen done, let them cool in the braze ; untie them, baſte with 
their own fat, and ſtrew them over with bread-crumbs ; broil of 
a fine colour; ſerve with or without ſauce. 
N. B. They may alſo be fried, baked, ragooed, &c. Dal- 
rymple, 146. | 


' To broil Pork Steaks. 


Pork ſteaks require more broiling than mutton ſteaks. When 
they are enough, put in a little good gravy. A little ſage, rubbed 
very fine, ſtrewed over them, gives them a fine taſte, Do not 
cut them too thin. Farley, 72. 


Pork Cutlets. 


Skin a loin of pork, and divide it into cutlets; ſtrew ſome 
— and thyme cut ſmall, with ſome per, ſalt, and 
grat 


bread over them; boil them of a brown; have 
ready 
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ready ſome good gravy, a ſpoonful of ready-made muſtard, two 
ſhallots ſhred ſmall ; boil theſe together over the fire, thicken 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a little vinegar, if 

ble. Put the cutlets into a hot diſh, and pour the ſauce 


over them. Maſon, 176. 


Pork Steaks, 


Cut a neck of pork which has been kept ſome time, and pare 
the ſteaks properly . may dreſs them in the ſame manner, in 
every reſpect, as veal cutlets, and in as many different ways, 
ſerving them with any ſort of ſtewed greens or ſauces, Cler- 
mont, 171. 


Toafled Bread and Ham with Eggs. 


Toaſt bits of bread of what bigneſs you pleaſe, fry them in 
butter of a good colour ; take as many flices of ham, and ſoak 
them over a flow fire in butter till they are done, turying them 
often ; then lay them upon bread, put a little cullis into the 
ſtew-pan, give it a boiling, ſkim the fat clear off, and add a lit- 
tle broth and vinegar ; boil a moment, and ſerve upon the toaſt. 
The ham is prepared the ſame, if you would ſerve it with 


poached eggs, or any ſort of ſtewed greens. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
MADE DISHES OF POULTRY, &c. 


Goofe q- la- mode. 


ICK a large fine ggoſe clean, ſkin and bone it nicely, and 
take off the fat. take a dried tongue, and boil and 
peel it. Take a fowl and treat it in the ſame manner as the 
goole ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and roll it 
round the tongue. Seaſon the gooſe in the ſame manner, and 
put both tongue and fowl into the gooſe, Put it into a little pot 
that will juſt hold it, with two quarts of beef gravy, a bundle of 
ſweet and an onion. Put ſome ſlices of ham, or 
bacon, between the fowl and gooſe ; then cover it cloſe, 
it ſtew over the fire for an hour very ſlowly. Then ake pour 
gooſe, and ſkim off all the fat; ſtrain it, * put in a of 
red wine, two fpoonfuls of catchup, a veal 22 cut 2 
ſome truffles, muſhrooms, and morels, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and, if wanted, ſome and ſalt. Put the gooſe in 
in, cover it Boney and ſet i iv half an hour longer. Then 
e it over it, and garnifh with lemon, 
You mi — to 12 the bones of the gooſe and fowl, 
and put them into the gravy when it is firſt ſet on. It will be an 
improvement if you will roll ſome beef-marrow between the 
and the fowl, and between the fowl and gooſe, as it will 
e them mellow and eat the finer. Before we conclude this 
article, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the beſt method to 
bone a gooſe or fowl of any ſort is to begin at the breaſt, and 
take out all the bones without cutting the back ; for when it is 
ſewed up, and you come to ſtew it, it generally burſts in the 
—_ whereby the ſhape of it is ſpoiled. agg th 117. Glaſſe, 
Maſon, without any alteration, 26 
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To marinade a Gooſe. 


Cut ogg gooſe up the back-bone, then take out all the bones, 
and ſtuff it with force-meat, and ſew up the back again; fry the 
gooſe a — brown, then put it into a deep ſtew- pan, with two 
uarts of good gravy, and cover it cloſe, and ſtew it two hours; 
en take it out, and ſkim off the fat; add a large ſpoonful of 
_ _—_ one - browning, and one of * wine; one an- 
ovy ſhred fine, beaten mace, r, and ſalt to te; 
thicken it with flour and butter, bal it a little, Fg gb 
gooſe, and ſtrain your gravy over it. 

N. B. Make your ſtuffing thus :—take ten or twelve ſage- 
leaves, two large onions, two or three large ſharp apples, ſhred 
them * fine, mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, four 
ounces of beef marrow, one glaſs of red wine, half a nutmeg 
grated, pepper, ſalt, and a little lemon-peel ſhred ſmall ; make 
a light ſtuffing with the yolks of four eggs. Obſerve to make 
it one hour before you want it. Raffald, 126. 


To ragoo a Gooſe. 


Flat the breaſt down with a cleaver, then preſs it down with 
yep hand, ſkim it, dip it into ſcalding water ; let it be cold, 
it with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a little beaten 
mace ; then flour it all over, take a pound of beef-ſuet cut 
ſmall, put it into a deep ſtew-pan, let it be melted, then put in 
your gooſe ; let it be brown on both ſides. When it is brown, 
in a quart of boiling gravy, an onion or two, a bundle of 
n ome whole , and a few cloves. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew ſoftly till it is tender. About an 
hour will do, if ſmall ; if a one, an hour and an half. In 
the mean time make a ragoo. il ſome turnips almoſt enough, 
ſome carrots and onions quite enough z cut your turnips and car- 
rots the _—_—_ mutton, pom __ 
with half a pint of beef „a li t. 
„ and let this ſtew 0 1 


2 
quarter of an hour. Take the gooſe and drain it well; lay 
it in the diſh, and pour the ragoo over it. 

Where the onion is diſliked, leave it out, You may add cab- 


bage boiled and chopped ſinall. Glaſſe, 85. Maſon, almoſt in 


the ſame words, 269. 
K 2 To 
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To ſmoke a Gooſe. 


Take a large ſtubble-gooſe, take off all the fat, dry it well in- 
ſide and out with a cloth, waſh it all over with vinegar, and then 
rub it over with common falt, ſaltpetre, and a quarter of a 

of coarſe ſugar ; rub the ſalts well in, and let it lie a 
night; then drain it well, ſew it up in a cloth, dry it in the 
middle of a chimney. It ſhould hang a month. Sauce—onions, 


greens, &c. 


To flew Giblets. 


Scald and clean them wel}, cut off the bill, divide the head, 
{ſkin the feet, ſtew them with water (enough for ſauce) a ſprig of 
thyme, ſome whole black pepper, an onion ; let them do till 
very tender, ſtrain the ſauce; add a little catchup and flour, if 
the ſauce is not thick enough. Lay ſippets toaſted round the 
diſh, Maſon, 270. 


Another way. 


Cut your pinions in two, the neck in four pieces, ſlice the giz- 
ard, clean it well, ſtew them in two quarts of water, or mut- 
ton broth, with a handful of ſweet herbs, one anchovy, a few 
pepper corns, three or four cloves, a ſpoonful of catchup, and 
an onion, When the giblets are tender, put in a ſpoonful of 
good cream, thicken it with flour and butter, ſerve them up in 2 
ou 


p-diſh, and lay ſippets round it. Raffald, 57. 


Giblets a-la-Turtle., 


Let three pair of giblets be well cleaned and cut, as before, 
put them into your ſtew-pan, with four pounds of — of veal, 
and two pounds of lean beef, covered with water; let them 
boil up, and ſkim them very clean; then put in ſix cloves, four 
blades of mace, eight corns of all- ſpice, beat very fine, ſome 
baſil, ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, and a little thyme, chop- 
ped very fine, three onions, two turnips, and one carrot ; ſtew 
them till tender, then (train them through a ſieve, and waſh them 
clean out of the herbs in ſome warm water; then take a piece 
of butter, put it in your ſtew-pan, melt it, and put in as much 
flour as will thicken it; ſtir it till it is ſmooth, then put your li- 
a | | quor 
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quor in, and keep ſtirring it all the time you pour it in, or elſe 
it will go into lumps, which if it happens, you muſt ſtrain it 
through a ſieve ; then put in a pint of Madeira wine, ſome pep- 
per and ſalt, and a little chyan pepper; ſtew it for ten minutes, 
then put in your giblets ; add the juice of a lemon, and ſtew them 
fifteen minutes; then ſerve them in a tureen. You may put in 
ſome egg-balls made thus :—Boil ſix eggs hard, take out the 
yolks, put them in a mortar, and beat them; throw in a ſpoon- 
ful of flour, and the yolk of a raw egg, beat them together till 
ſmooth ; then roll them in little balls, and ſcald them in boiling 
water, and juſt before you ſerve the giblets up, put them in. 

N. B. Never put your livers in at firſt, but boil them in a 
ſauce-pan of water by themſelves. Glaſje, 87. 


Turkey a-la-daube, to be ſent up hot. 


Cut the turkey down the back, juſt mo to bone it, with- 
out ſpoiling the look of it, then ſtuff it with a nice force-meat, 
made of oyſters chopped fine, crumbs of bread, pepper, falt, 
ſhallots, a very little thyme, parſley, and butter ; fill it as full as 
you like, and ſew it up with a thread, tie it up in a clean cloth, 
and boil it very white, but not too much. You may ſerve it up 
with oyſter-ſauce made good, or take the bones, with a piece of 
veal, mutton, and bacon, and make a rich gravy, ſeaſoned with 
pepper, ſalt, ſhallots, and a little bit of mace ; ſtrain it off 
through a ſieve, and ſte your turkey in it (after it is kalt-boiled) 
Juſt half an hour, diſh it up in the gravy after it is well ſkimmed, 
{trained, and thickened with a few muſhrooms, ſtewed white, 
or ſtewed palates, force- meat balls, fried oyſters or ſweetbreads, 
and pieces of lemon. Diſh them up with the breaſt upwards, If 
you ſend it up garniſhed with palates, take care to have them 
ſtewed tender firſt, Before you add them to the turkey, you may 
put a few morels and truffles in your ſauce, if you like it, but 
take great care to waſh them clean. Raffald, 122. Farley, 119. 


Turkey a-la-daube, to be ſent up cold. 


Bone thg turkey, and ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, then 
ſpread over it ſome ſlices of ham, upon that ſame force- meat, 
upon that a fowl, boned and ſeaſoned as above ; then more ham 
and force- meat, then ſew it up with thread; cover the bottom 
of the ſtew- pan with veal and ham, then lay in the turkey, the 
breaſt down ; chop all the bones to pieces, and put them on the 

K 3 turkey, 
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turkey, cover the pan, and ſet it on the fire five minutes ; then 
t in as much clear broth as will cover it, let it boil two hours; 
when it is more than half done, put in one ounce of iſing-glaſs 
and a bundle of herbs. When it is done enough, take out the 
turkey, and ſtrain the Jelly through a hair ſieve, ſkim off all the 
fat, and when it is cold, lay the turkey upon it, the breaſt down, 
and cover it with the reſt of the jelly. Let it ſtand in ſome cold 
lace, When you ſerve it up, turn it on the diſh it is to be 
ſerved in. If you pleaſe, you may ſpread butter over the tur- 
key's breaſt, and put ſome green parſley or flowers, or what you 
pleaſe, and in what form you like. 


To flew a Turkey brown the nice way. 


Bone it, and fill it with a force-meat thus :—Take the fleſh of 
a fowl, half a pound of veal, and the fleſh of two pigeons, with 
a well-pickled or dry tongue, peel it, and chop it all together: 
then beat it in a mortar, with the marrow of a beet bone, or a 
nd of the fat of a loin of veal; ſeaſon it with two or three 
lades of mace, two or three cloves, and half a nutmeg dned at 
a good diſtance from the fire, and pounded, with a little 
and ſalt, Mix all theſe well together, fill your turkey, fry 
of a fine brown, and put it into a little pot that will juſt hold it; 
lay four or five ſkewers at the bottom of the pot, to keep the 
turkey from ſticking ; put in a quart of good beef and veal gravy, 
wherein was boiled ſpice and ſweet herbs, cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew half an hour ; then put in a glaſs of white wine, one 
ſpoonful' of catchup; a large ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, 
and a few freſh ones, if you have them, a few truffles and mo- 
rels, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, rolled in flour; cover 
It cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer ; get the little French 
rolls ready fried, take forme oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor from 
them, then put the oyſters and liquor into a ſauce-pan, with a 
blade of mace, a little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour ; let them ſtew till it is thick, then fill the loaves, lay the 
turkey in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. If there is any 
fat on the gravy, take it off, and lay the loaves on each ſide of the 
turkey. Garniſh with lemon when you have no loaves, and take 
oyſters dipped in butter and fried. Glaſſe, 73. Farley, 68. © 
Note. The ſame will do for any white fowl. 


Another 
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Another way. 


Take a ſmall turkey and bone it; fill it with a force-meat 
made as follows :—Take half a pound of veal, and the meat of 
two pi a tongue out of the pickle, boiled and peeled ; c 
all theſe ingredients together, and beat them in a mortar, wit 
ſome marrow from a beef bone, or a pound of ſuet from a loin 
of veal ; ſeaſon them with two or cloves, two or three 
blades of mace, and half a nutmeg dried at the fire and pounded, 
with ſome ſalt. Mix all theſe well together, fill the turkey, and 
fry it of a fine brown ; put it into a pot that will juſt hold it, lay 
ſome ſkewers at the bottom of the pot to keep the turkey from 
ſticking ; put in a quart of good beef gravy, cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew for half an hour very gently ; then put in a glaſs af 
red wine, one ſpoonful of catchup, a large ſpoonful of pickled 
muſhrooms, ſome truffles, — and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer. Fry 
ſome hollow French loaves, then take ſome oyſters, ſtew them 
in a ſauce-pan with a bit of mace, their liquor, a little white 
wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; let them ſtew till 
they are pretty thick, fill the loaves with them ; lay the m—_ 
in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and lay the loaves on 
ſide. Maſon, 258. ; 


To flew a Turkey with Celery. | 


Stuff the turkey as when ſtewed brown (leaving out the oyſ- 
ters) or with force-meat ; boil it till near enough, with an onion, 
a little whole pepper, a piece of lemon-peel, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs in the watet; have ſome celery cut into lengths and 
boiled till near enough ; put them into ſome of the liquor the 
turkey was boiled in, lay in the turkey breaſt down , ſtew 
it a quarter of an hour, or till it is done; but do not overdo it. 
Take it up, thicken the ſauce with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and ſome good cream ; add falt and chyan. 


Another way. 


Take a large turkey, and make a good white force-meat of 
veal, and ſtuff the craw of the turkey ; ſkewer it for boiling, 
then boil it in ſoft water till it is almoſt enough, and then take 
wp your turkey, and put it ©» pot with ſome of the water it 

4 WAS 
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was boiled in, to keep it hot; put ſeven or eight heads of celery, 
that are waſhed and cleaned very well, into the water that the 
turkey was boiled in, till they are tender; then take them up, 
and put in your turkey with the breaſt down, and ſtew it a 
quarter of an hour ; then take it up, and thicken your ſauce 
with half a pint of butter and flour to make it pretty thick, and 
a quarter of a pint of rich cream, then put in your celery ; pour 
the ſauce and celery hot upon the turkey's breaſt, and ſerve it up. 
It is a proper diſh for dinner or ſupper. Raffald, 1 20. 


Turkey a-Pecarlate.—Turkey of a ſtarlet colour. 


Take up the ſkin of a ſmall turkey from the fleſh without 
breaking it, and ſtuff as much craw-fiſh and butter under it as 
poſſible ; ſtuff the infide with a rag00 made of the liver, muſh- 
rooms, pepper, and falt, prepared in a good cullis ſhort ſauce ; 
ſew it up, and wrap it with fliews of lard and pepper. Serve 
with a craw-fiſh cullis. Clermont, 230. 


Turkey with Onions and pickled Pork. 


Scald two dozen of ſmall white onions, and boil them in 

broth, with half a pound of pickled pork cut into thin flices, a 
faggot of parſley, green ſhallots, thyme, a bay-leaf, two cloves, 
whole pepper, and ſalt, When done, drain them all, ſtuff the 
turkey therewith, and wrap it in ſlices of lard and paper to roaſt. 
Make a ſauce with a bit of butter, a ſlice of ham, two ſhallots, 
and a few muſhrooms ; ſoak it awhile, then add two ſpoonfuls 
of broth, and as much cullis ; ſimmer it about an hour, ſkim 
it, and ſift it. When ready, add a ſmall ſpoonful of muſtard, 
a little pepper, and ſalt. Clermont, 227, 


To roaſt a 7 urkey the genteel way. 


Cut your turkey down the back, and bone it with a ſharp 
n-knife ; then make your force-meat thus ;—Take a large 
fowl, or a pound of veal, as much grated bread, half a pound of 
ſuet, cut and beat very fine, a little beaten mace, two cloves, 
half a nutmeg grated, about a large tea-ſpoonful of lemon-peel, 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix all together with a little pepper 
and falt, fill up the places where the bones came out, and fill 
the body, that it may look juſt as it did before; ſew up the back, 
and roaſt it. You may have oyſter-fauce, celery-ſauce, or juſt 
| AS 
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as you pleaſe. Put good gravy in the diſh, and garniſh with le- 
mon. Be ſure to leave the pinions on. Glaſſe, 32, 


A Turkey in Felly. 


Boil a turkey or a fowl as white as you can, let it ſtand till 
cold, and have ready a jelly made thus :—Take a fowl, ſkin it, 
take off all the fat, do not cut it to pieces, nor break the bones ; 
take four pounds of a leg of veal, without any fat or ſkin, put 
it into a well-tinned ſauce- pan, put to it full three quarts of wa- 
ter, ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins to ſimmer ; be ſure to 
| ſkim it well, but take great care it does not boil. When it is 
well ſkimmed, ſet it fo as it will but juſt ſeem to ſimmer ; put 
to it two large blades of mace, half a nutmeg, and twenty corns 
of white pepper, a little bit of lemon- peel as big as a ſix-pence. 
This will take fix or ſeven hours doing. When you think it ĩs 
a {tiff jelly, which you will know by taking a little out to cool, 
be ſure to ſkim off all the fat, if any, and be ſure not to ſtir the 
meat in the ſauce-pan. A quarter of an hour before it is done, 
throw in a large tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, ſqueeze in the juice of half 
a Seville orange or lemon. When you think it is enough, ſtrain 
it off through a clean ſieve, but do not pour it off quite to the 
bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay your turkey or fowl in the 
Uiſh you intend to ſend it to the table in, beat up the whites of 
ſix eggs to a froth, and put the liquor to it, then boil it five or 
ſix minutes, and run it through a jelly-bag till it is quite clear, 
then pour the liquor over it; let it ſtand till quite cold; colour 
ſome of the jelly in different colours, and when it is near cold, 
with a ſpoon ſprinkle it over in what form or fancy you pleaſe, 
and ſend it to table. A few naſtertium flowers ſtuck here and 
there look pretty, if you can get ther; but lemon, and all thoſe 
things, are entirely fancy, is is a very pretty diſh for a cold 
collation, or a ſupper. 

All forts of birds or fowls may be done this way. Glaſſe, 
2348. Mrs. Maſon, page 261, has the fame receipt in different 
words; but we have choſen the above as being rather more ex- 
plicit. * 8 


A Turkey the Italian tay. 


Mince the liver of a young turkey very fine, with ſome c 
ped 'parſley, and two or three handfuls of freſh muſhrooms, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and more than an ounce of butter; mix theſe 


well 
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well together, and put them into the body of the turkey ; put on 
a ſtew-pan with a piece of butter, ſome ſhallots, ſome pepper 
and falt ; when it is hot, put in the turkey, turn it often that it 
may be of a fine brown, and lay it to cool; then wrap ſome 
flices of bacon over it, and cover it all over with paper; put it 
upon a ſpit, and lay it down to roaſt. For ſauce—cut ſome large 
muſhrooms very fine, with twice the quantity of , a few 
green onions cut ſmall. Put on a ſauce-pan with half a pint of 
white wine ; when it is hot, put in theſe ingredients ; add ſome 
pepper and ſalt, the juice of a lemon, two cloves of garlick 
whole ; Jet them boil, and then put in a quarter of a pint of rich 
gravy, and a ſmall tea-cupful of oil ; let all boil up once or 
twice, then take out the garlic, and put in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over it. Maſon, 259. 


Turkey in a hurry. 


Truſs a turkey with the legs inward, and flatten it as much as 
can; put it in a ſtew-pan, with melted lard, c — parſ= 
„ ſhallots, muſhrooms, and a little garlic ; give it a few turns 
on the fire, and add the juice of half a lemon to keep it white ; 
then put it in another ſtew-pan, with ſlices of veal, one flice of 
ham, the melted lard, and every thing as uſed before, addi 
whole pepper and ſalt; cover it over with ſlices of lard, and { 
it about half an hour on a ſlow fire; then add a glaſs of white 
wine and a little broth, .and finiſh the brazing ; ſkim and fift the 
fauce, add a little cullis to make it a liaſon, reduce it to a good 
conſiſtence, and ſerve upon the turkey. Clermont, 231. 


Turkies and Chickens after the Dutch way. 


Boll them, ſeaſon them with ſalt, PePPer, and cloves ; then 
to every quart of broth, put a quarter of a pound of rice or ver- 
micelli. It is cat with ſugar and cinnamon. The two laſt may 
be left out. | 


Turkey fluffed after the Hamburg way. 


Take one pound of beef, three quarters of a pound of ſuet, 
mince it very ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, cloves, mace, 
and ſweet marjoram ; then mix two or three eggs with it; N 
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the ſkin all round the turkey, and ſtuff it. It muſt be roaſted. 
Glaſſe, 383. | 


To dreſs a Turkey or Fowl to perfection. 


Bone them, and make a force-meat thus: Take the fleſh of 
a fowl, cut it ſmall, then take a pound of veal, beat it in a mor- 
tar, with half a pound ef beef ſuet, as much crumbs of bread, 
ſome muſhrooms, — 7 and morels, cut ſmall, * few ſweet 
herbs and parſley, with ſome nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, a little 
mace beaten, ſome lemon-peel 22 mix all theſe t 
with the yolks of two eggs, then fill your turkey, and roaſt it. 
This will do for a large turkey, and fo in proportion for a fowl. 
Let your ſauce be good gravy, with — truffles, and 
— in it. Then garniſh with lemon, and, for variety ſake, 
you may lard your fowl or turkey. 


A glazed Turkey. 


The turk _—— = When it is picked, 
drawn, and ſinged, lay it a little while over a clear charcoal fire, 
but turn it often; have ready a 1 of ſweetbreads, take off the 
turkey, ſplit it down the back, fil it with this ragoo, ſew it up, 
and lard it with bacon ; then lay at the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, 
firſt ſome ſlices of ham, Son fm Bea a, and then ſome + 
ſlices of beef; lay the turkey upon theſe, ſtrew over ſome ſweet 
herbs, and cover them cloſe ; let theſe ſtew over a flow fire. 

„take off the ſtew-pan, take out the tur- 
into the turkey a little broth, ſtir it 


fire again, and boil it to a jelly; then put in the turkey, and ſet 
the pan over a gentle fire or a ſtove ; it will be ſoon well glazed ; 
then pour into the diſh ſome eſſence of ham, and then put in the 
turkey, Maſon, 261. | oy 


To roaſt a Turkey with Cray-fiſh. 


Lake a young turkey, in October or November, let it be 

truſſed as for roaſting ; make ſome force- meat with ſome fat ba- 
con, ſuet, and the white of a chicken, all cut as fine as poſſible, 
and fome freſh muſhrooms, minced very fine ; mix theſe ingre- 
dients well together, with ſome ſalt, pepper, the leaves of ſweet 
_ herbs picked clean from the ſtalks, ad eat 
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chop them all together after they are mixed, then boil ſome 
crumb of bread in rich cream, put it to the force-meat ; then 
take the yolks of two new-laid eggs, beat them well, and mix 
the force-meat with them; ſtuff the crop of the turkey, raiſe the 
ſkin a little upon the breaſt, and put as much of the force-meat 
as will go in without tearing it; if any is left, put it into the 
body, and with it a ragoo of cray-fiſh made as follows: Waſh 
ſome cray-fiſh, and boil them in water, then pick out the tails 
and bodies; cut ſome muſhrooms, but not fmall, ſome truffles 
in thin flices, ſome artichoke bottoms and aſparagus tops, boiled 
and cut in pieces; mix all theſe together with the cray-fifh, put 
them into a fauce-pan, with a piece of butter, ſome nutmeg cut 
in ſlices, pepper, ſalt, three or four ſlices of lemon, a little onion 
cut ſmall; let theſe all ſimmer over à ſlow fire, and when 
enough, put in ſome cullis of cray-fiſh to thicken it. Put ſome 
of this ragoo into the body of the turkey, tie up both. ends ; 
ſkewer and ſpit it for roaſting ; ſtrew ſome ſtuffing over it, then 
ſome ſlices of bacon, and over all ſome buttered paper ; let it 
have bo re fire, and be thoroughly done. When it is enough, 
take off the paper and bacon, and pour over it the reſt of the 


ragoo. 


To haſh a Turkey. 


Take off the legs, cut the thighs in two pieces, cut off the pi- 
nions and breaſt in pretty _ pieces; take off the ſkin, or it 
will give the gravy a greaſy taſte ; put it into a ſtew-pan with a 
pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a flice of the end 
of a lemon, and a little beaten mace ; boil your turkey fix or 
ſeven minutes (if you boil it any longer, it will make it hard) 
then put it on your diſh ; thicken your grary with flour and but- 
ter, mix the yolks of two eggs with a ſpoonful of thick cream, 
put in your gravy, ſhake it over the fire till it is quite hot, but 
do not let it boil ; ſtrain it, and pour it aver your turkey. Lay 
ſippets round, ſerve it up, and garniſh with lemon or parſley. 
Raffald, 74. N | | 


Another way. 


Mix ſome flour with a piece of butter, ſtir it into ſome cream 
and a little veal gravy till it boils up; cut the turkey in pieces, 
not too ſmall, put it into the ſauce, with grated lemon-peel, 


White 


\ 
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white pepper, and mace pounded, a little muſhroom- poder or 
catchup ; ſimmer it up. Oyſters may be added. Maſon, 261. 


To roaft a Fowl with Cheſuuts. 


Firſt take ſome cheſnuts, roaſt them very carefully, ſo as not 
to burn them; take off the ſkin, and peel them; take about a 
dozen of them cut ſmall, and bruiſe them in a mortar ; parboil 
the liver of the fowl, bruiſe it, cut about a quarter of a pound 
of ham or bacon, and pound it; then mix them all together, 
with a good deal of parſley chopped ſmall, a little ſweet herbs, 
ſome mace, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; mix theſe together, and 
put into your fowl, and roaſt it. The belt way of doing it is to 
tie the neck, and hang it up by the legs to roaſt with a ſtring, 
and baſte it with butter. For ſauce—take the reſt of the cheſ- 
nuts, peeled and ſkinned, put them into ſome good gravy, with 
a little white wine, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour; then take your fowl, lay it in the diſh, and pour in the 
ſauce. Garniſh with lemon, Glaſſe, 75. 

Mrs. Maſon gives the above receipt, differently expreſſed, page 
263. | 


To force a Fowl with a Ragoo of Oyſters. 


Prepare a force- meat, to which add a dozen oyſters, ſtuff the 
craw; cover 1 ney fowl with bacon ſliced, then a 
ſheet of paper, roaſt it; take ſome cullis, or good „put in 
the aw wa their liquor ſtrained, a little pd a — 
or catchup, A* N thicken it with flour; add chyan and 
ſalt, if wanted, boil it up. When the fowl is done, take off the 
bacon. Serve the ſauce in the diſh, 


This ſauce is proper for any roaſted fowls or chickens. 


A Fowl with a ſharp Sauce. 
Truſs a fowl for roaſting ; make a force-meat with ſcraped 


lard or butter, a little tarragon, chervil, burnet, garden-creſfs, pep- 
per, ſalt, and the yolks of two or three eggs; {tuff the fowl with 
it, make a ſauce with a little cullis, a few of the above herbs 

nded, two anchovies, and a few capers. When done, (train 
it, then add a little more cullis, and a little muſtard, pepper, and 
ſalt ; warm, without boiling, and ſerve with your roaſted fowl. 
Dalrymple, 214. 


A Fowl 
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A Fowl a-la-braze. 


Skewer your fowl as for boiling, with the legs in the body, 
then lay over it a layer of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin ſlices, 
then wrap it round in beet-leaves, then in a caul of veal, and 
pu it into a large ſauce-pan with three pints of water, a glaſs of 

adeira wine, a bunch of ſweet herbs, two or three blades of 
mace, and half a lemon ; ſtew it till quite tender, take it up, and 
ſkim off the fat ; make your gravy pretty thick with flour and 
—— — 1 hair 7 — 2 to it a pint of 

a tea- cup thick cream; i our toſſing- 
pan over the fire, and when it has — 18 ſerve — 
your fowl with the bacon, beet- leaves, and caul on, and pour 
your ſauce hot upon it. Garniſh with barberries, or red beet - 
root, Raffald, 123. Farley, 119. 


Another way. 


Truſs your fowl with the legs turned into the belly, ſeaſon it, 
both inſide and out, with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
falt ; lay a layer of bacon at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, 
then a layer of veal, and afterwards the fowl ; then put in an 
onion, two or three cloves ſtuck in a little bundle of ſweet herbs, 
with a piece of carrot ; then put at the top a layer of bacon, 
another of veal, and a third of beef ; cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtand over the fire for two or three minutes, then pour in a pint 
of broth or hot water ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew an hour ; 
afterwards take up your fowl, ſtrain the ſauce, and after you 
have ſkimmed off the fat, boil it down till it is of a Lo ap 
put it over the fowl. You may add juſt what you pleaſe to the 
ſauce. A ragoo of ſweetbreads, cocks'-combs, truffles, and 
morels ; or muſhrooms, with force-meat balls, look very pretty. 
Glaſſe, 74. 


A Fowl with its own gravy. 


Truſs a fowl for boiling z lard it through and through with 
bacon, ham, and parſley ; put it in a pan of much its bigneſs, 
with a little butter, two or three flices of peeled lemon, a faggot, 
three cloves, ſliced onions, and carrots, pepper and falt, a little 
broth, and a glaſs of white wine; ſtew ſlowly till done; - 

an 
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and ſtrain the ſauce, and ſerve with the fowl. You may a'ſo do 
it the ſame without larding. Dalrymple, 214. 


A Ragoo of Fowls. 


Take a large capon, or two pullets, and blanch nicely in a 
morſel of butter or ſcraped bacon, but cut off your pinions and 
feet, and tuck in the legs. Prepare your ragoo in the following 
manner :—get a ſweetbread of veal, or two of lambs, the fat li- 
vers of a turkey or fowls, ſome cocks'-ſtones, three or four 
muſhrooms, a thin flice or two of lemon ; blanch all well with 
a knot or two of eggs, cut all'into very ſmall dice, and ſtew in 
a ladle of cullis ; you may add to it three or four gizards, and a 
few cocks'-combs, boiled very tender ; fill up the bellies of your 
fowls or capon, and ſew up at both ends, but make a reſerve of 
ſome of your ragoo to pour over ; put them upon a lark-ſpit 
acroſs, and tie upon another ; lard them with bacon, cover with 

per, and roaſt them ſoftly, that they may be nice and white; 
— in a little minced parſley, a morſel of ſhallot ; ſqueeze 
in the juice of a lemon or orange, and ſerve up with the 
ragoo under. Remember to draw the threads out. Ferral, 


89 


To force a Fowl. 


Take a large fowl, pick it clean, and cut it down the back, 
take out the entrails, and take the ſkin off whole ; cut the fleſh 
from the bones, and chop it with half a pint of oyſters, one 
ounce of beef marrow, a little pepper and ſalt; mix it up with 
cream, then lay the meat on the bones, and draw the ſkin over 
it, and ſew up the back; then cut large thin ſlices of bacon, 
and lay them over the breaſt of your fowl, tie the bacon on 
with a packthread in diamonds ; it will take an hour roaſting 
by a moderate fire. Make a good brown gravy ſauce, pour it 
upon your diſh, take the bacon off and lay in your fowl, and 
ſerve it up. Garniſh with pickles, muſhrooms, or oyſters.— 
It is proper for a ſide-diſh for dinner, or top for ſupper. Raf- 
fald, 124. | | 


| Mr. Farley, in page 120, gives the above receipt, with only 
the following addition :—* Serve it up, garniſhed with oyſters, 
muſhrooms, or pickles.” 


5 A Fauwl 
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A Fowl ſervant faſhion. 


Truſs a fowl for roaſting, make a force-meat with the liver, 
parſley, ſhallots, butter, pepper, and ſalt; ſtuff the 
fowl with it, wrap it in buttered paper, and roaſt it. When 
three parts done, take off the paper, baſte it with yolks of eggs 
beat up with melted butter, and a good deal of bread-crumbs ; 
finiſh roaſting ; it muſt be of a fine yellow colour. Make a 
fauce with a ede butter, one anchovy chopped, a few capers, 
a little flour, broth, pepper, and falt, and a little nutmeg z 
thicken with a liaſon, and ſerve under the fowl. Dalrymple, 
215. 


To marinade a Fowl. 


Raiſe the ſkin from the breaſt-bone of a = fowl with your 
finger, then take a veal ſweetbread and cut it ſmall, a few oyſ- 
ters, a few muſhrooms, an anchovy, ſome pepper, a little nut- 
meg, ſorne lemon-peel, and a little thyme ; chop all together 
ſmall, and mix it with the yolk of an egg, ſtuff it in between 
the ſkin and the fleſh, but take great care that you do not break 
the ſkin ; and then ſtuff what oyſters you pleaſe into the body of 
the fowl, You may lard the breaſt of the fowl with bacon, if 
you chuſe it. Paper the breaſt, and roaſt it. Make gravy 

and garniſh with lemon. You may add a Frapad wand. 4 to 
the ſauce. Glaſſe, 78. Farley, 123. 


Fowls fiuffed, 


Make a force-meat with half a pound of beef ſuet, as much 
crumb of bread grated fine, the meat of a fowl cut very ſmall ; 
beat theſe in a mortar, and à pound of veal with them, ſome 
_—_— money, and 13 cut ſmall, a few ſweet herbs 
and ey ſhred fine, ſotne grated nutmeg, pepper, falt, and 
grated lemon-peel ; bone — fill them with this force- 
meat, and roaſt them. For ſauce gravy, with truffles 
and morels, The fowls may be 


To 
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To haſh Fowls. 


Let your fowl be cut up as for cating, put it into a toſſing- 
pan, with half a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 
. little muſhroom catchup, a flice of lemon, thicken it with 
flour and butter ; juſt before you diſh it up, put in a ſpoon- 
ful of good cream, lay ſippets round your diſh, and ſerve 
it up. r 


Another way. 


Cut your fowl to pieces, and put it into ſome gravy, with a 
little cream catchup, or muſhroom powder, grated lemon-peel, 
and nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, a piece of butter 
mixed with flour ; keep it ſtirring till the butter is melted, lay 
ſippets round the diſh. Maſon, 264. 2 4 


Pullets a-la-St.-Menehont. 


After having truſſed the legs in the body, flit them along the 
back, ſpread them open on a table, take out the thigh-bones, 
and beat them with a rolling-pin ; then ſeaſon them with pep- 
per, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs ; after that, take a 
pound and an half of veal cut into thin ſlices, and lay it in a ſtew- 
pan of a convenient ſize to ſtew the pullets in ; cover it, and ſet 
it over a ſtove or {low fire; and when it begins to cleave to the 

an, ſtir in a little flour, ſhake the pan about till it be a little 

rown ; then pour in as much broth as will ſtew the fowls, ſtir 
it together, put in a little whole pepper, an onion, and a little 
piece of bacon or ham; then lay in your fowls, cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour ; then take them out, lay 
them on the gridiron to brown on the inſide ; ſtrew them over 
with the yolk of an egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and baſte them 
with a little butter ; let them be of a fine brown, and boil the 
gravy till there is about enough for ſauce; ftrain it, put a few 
muſhrooms in, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay 
the pullets in the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Garniſh with 
lemon. | 


Note.—You may brown them in an oven, or fry them, which 
you pleaſe. Glaſſe, 75. | 


L To 
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| To fleww a Fowl. 


Truſs a fowl for 8 pu it in a ſtew-pan with a piece of 
butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, and muſhrooms ; ſoak it on a 
flow fire about a quarter of an hour, turning it often ; then 
1 another ſtew- pan, firſt garniſhed with ſlices of veal and 

„and all the firſt ſeaſoning; cover with flices of bacon ; 
ſoak it for a quarter of an hour longer, then add a little whole 
pepper and ſalt, a little broth and white wine; finiſh it on a flow 
fire, then ſkim and ſtrain the braze. When _— add the ſqueeze 

well 


of a lemon, and ſerve upon the fowl, being wiped from fat. 
Dalrymple, 219. 


A nice way to dreſs a cold Fowl. 


Peel off all the ſkin of the fowl, and pull the fleſh off the bones 
in as large pieces as you can ; then dredge it with a little flour, 
and fry it a nice brown in butter ; toſs it up in rich gravy, well 
ſeaſoned, and thicken it with a piece of Lk rolled in flour. 
Juſt before you ſend it up, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 
Raffald, 75. 


To dreſs cold Fowl or Pigeon. 


Cut them in four quarters, beat up an egg or two, according 
to what you dreſs, grate a little nu in, a little falt, ſome 
parſley chopped, a few crumbs of ; beat them well toge- 
ther, dip them in this batter, and have ready ſome dripping hot 
in a-ſtew-pan, in which fry them of a fine light brown. Have 
ready a little 2 thickened with a little flour, minced 
with a ſpoonful of catchup ; lay the fry in the diſh, and pour 
the ſauce over, Garniſh with lemon, and a few muſhrooms, it 
you have any. A cold rabbit eats well done thus. 


Chickens in ſavoury Jelly 
Take two chickens and roaſt them. Boil ſome calves feet to 
a ſtrong jelly; then take out the feet, and ſkim off the fat; beat 
up the whites of three eggs, and mix them with half a pint of 
white-wine vinegar, the juice of three lemons, a blade or two 
of mace, a few pepper-corns, and a little ſalt. Put them to 


your jelly, and when it has boiled five or fix minutes, ſtrain it 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral times through a jelly-bag till it is very clear. Then put 
a little in the bottom of a bowl large enough to hold your 
chickens, and when they are cold, and the jelly ſet, lay them in 
with their breaſts down. Then fill your bowl quite full with 

the reſt of your jelly, which you muſt take care to keep from 
ſetting, fo that when you pour it into the bowl it will not break. 
Let it ſtand all night ; and the next day put your baſon into 
warm water, pretty near the top. As ſoon as you find it looſe 
in the baſon, lay your diſh over it, and turn it out whole. 
Farley, 120, 


Chickens Cavalier faſhion. 


Truſs as for boiling as many chickens as you want; marinade 
them two hours in oil, with flices of peeled lemon, parſley, 
ſhallots, a clove of garlick, thyme, laurel, ſalt, and ſpices: tie 
them up in ſlices of lard and paper, with as much of the ma- 
rinade as you can; broil on a {low fire. When done, take off 
the paper, lard, and herbs. Serve with what ſauce you think 
proper. Dalrymple, 188. 


To made artificial Chickens or Pigeons. 


Make a rich force-meat with veal, lamb, or chickens, ſeaſon- 
ed with pepper, falt, parſley, a ſhallot, a piece of fat bacon, a 
little butter, and the yolk of an egg; work it up in the ſhape 
of pigeons or chickens, putting the foot of the bird you intend 
it for in the middle, ſo as juſt to appear at the bottom; roll the 
force-meat very well in the yolk of an egg, then in the crumbs 
of bread, ſend them to the oven, and bake it a light brown ; do 
not let them touch each other ; put them on tin plates well but- 
tered, as you ſend them to the oven. You may ſend them to 
table dry, or gravy in the diſh, juſt as you like. Raffald, 126. 
Farley, 120. 


Chicken in Felly. 


Pour ſome jelly into a bowl ; when cold, lay in a cold roaſted 
chicken, breaſt downward; fill up the bowl with jelly juſt warm, 
but as little as poſſible fo as not to be ſet ; when quite cold, ſet the 
bowl in warm water, juſt to looſen the jelly, turn it out. Put the 
chicken into the jelly the day before it is wanted. 


L 2 Chickens 
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Chickens after the Scotch manner. 


Singe the chickens, waſh and then dry them in a clean cloth; 
cut them into quarters, and put them into a ſauce-pan with juſt 
water enough to cover them ; put in a little bunch of parſley, a 
little chopped parſtey, and a blade or two of mace, cover them 
cloſe down ; beat up five or ſix eggs with the whites, and when 
the liquor boils, pour the eggs into it. When the chickens are 
enough, take out the bunch of parſley, and ſend them to table 
with the liquor in a deep diſh. They muſt be well ſkimmed 
while they are doing. aſon, 207. 


Chickens roaſted with Force-meat and Cucumbers. 


Take two chickens, dreſs them very neatly, break the breaſt. 
bone, and make force-meat thus :— Take the fleſh of a fowl, 
and-of two pigeons, with ſome ſlices of ham or bacon ; chop 
them all well together, take the crumb of a penny-loaf ſoaked 
in milk and boiled, then ſet to cool. When it is cold, mix it 
all together ; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
a little ſalt, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and a little lemon- 
peel, with the yolks of two eggs; then fill your fowls, ſplit 
them, and tie them at both ends. After you have papered the 
breaſt, take four cucumbers, cut them in two, and lay them in 
ſalt and water two or three hours before; then dry them, and fill 
them with ſome of the force-meat (which you mult take care to 
ſave) and tie them with a packthread ; flour them, and fry them 
of a fine brown. When your chickens are enough, lay 2 in 
the diſh, and untie your cucumbers, but take care the meat does 
not come out; then lay them round the chickens, with the flat 
ſide downwards, and the narrow end upwards. You muſt have 
2 rich fried gravy, and pour into the diſh ; then garniſh with 

on. 

Note.—One large fowl done this way, with the cucum- 
bers laid round it, looks pretty, and is a very good diſh. Glaffe, 


77. | 
0 A Currey the Indian way. 


Take two ſmall chickens, ſkin them, and cut them as for a 
fricaſſee, waſh them clean, and ftew, them in about a quart of 
water for about five minutes, then ſtrain off the liquor, and put 

an a . 


9 $ 
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the chickens in a clean diſh ; take three large onions, chop them 
ſmall, and fry them in about two ounces of butter; then put in 
the chickens, and fry them together till they are brown ; take a 
quarter of an ounce of turmerick, a large ſpoonful of ginger and 
beaten pepper together, and a little ſalt to your palate ; ſtrew all 
theſe ingredients over the chickens, whilſt frying, then pour in the 
liquor, and let it ſtew about half an hour; then put in a 

uarter of a pint of cream, and the juice of two lemons, and 
erve it up. The ginger, pepper, and turmerick, muſt be beat 
very fine. | 


To flew Chickens. 


Take two fine chickens, and half boil them. Then take 
them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them up, ſeparating every 
joint one from the other, and taking out the breaſt bones. If 
the fowls do not produce liquor ſufficient, add a few ſpoonfuls of 
the water in which they were boiled, and put in a blade of mace 
and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet it 
over a ſtove or chafing-diſh of coals. Let it ſtew till the chick- 
ens are enough, and then ſend them hot to the table. Farley, 69, 
from Glaſſe, 79. ; 

N. B. The above is a very pretty diſh for any fick perſon, or 
for a lying-in lady. For change, it is better than butter, and the 
ſauce 1s very agreeable and pretty. 

N. B. You may do rabbits, partridges, or moor-game, this 
way, 


To force Chickens. 


Roaſt your chickens better than half, take off the ſkin, then 
the meat, and chop it ſmall with ſhred parſley and crumbs of 
bread, pepper and falt, and a little good cream; then put in the 
meat, and cloſe the ſkin ; brown it with a ſalamander, and ſerve 
it up with white ſauce. Raffald, 126. | 


Stewed Chickens, or Matlot. 


Cut a carp with the roe in pieces; alſo a chicken cut in pieces, 
one dozen and an half of ſmall onions, a flice of ham, a faggot of 
parſley and green onions, thyme, laurel, baſil, and four cloves ; 
put all together in a ſtew-pan with a piece of butter; ſimmer 
a little on a flow fire; then add broth, cullis, a little white wine, 

L 3 flour, 
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flour, pepper, and ſalt; let it ſtew till the chicken is done, &c. 
and the ſauce reduced; take out the faggot and ham, add a cho 
ped anchovy and a few capers, and place the chicken on the diſh; 
{ſkim the ſauce, and ſerve it with the meat. Garniſh with fried 
bread. Clermont, 198. 


Chickens Chiringrate. 


Having cut off the feet of your chickens, beat the breaſt-bone 
flat with a rolling-pin, but take care you do not break the ſkin. 
Flour them, fry them of a fine brown in butter, and then drain 
all the fat out of the pan, but leave the chickens in. Lay a 
pound of gravy beef, , cut very thin, over your chicken, and a 
— of veal cut very thin, a little mace, two or three cloves, 
ome whole pepper, an onion, a little bunch of ſweet herbs, and 
a piece of carrot, Then pour in a quart of boiling water, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Then take 
out the chickens, and keep them hot; let the gravy boil till it is 
quite rich and good, and then ſtrain it off and put it into your 
pan again, with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a few muſh- 
rooms. Put in your chickens to heat, then take them up, la 
them into your diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh 
_ lemon and a few ſlices of ham brailed, Glafſe, 79. Fur- 

, 122. 


Chickens in Aſpic. 


Put the pinions, livers, and gizzards into two ſmall chickens, 
with a piece of butter, ſome pepper and falt ; cover them with 
fat bacon, then with paper; ſpit them on a long ſkewer, tie 
them to a ſpit, roaſt them. hen cold, cut them up, put them 
into the following ſauce, ſhake them round in it, let them lie a 
few minutes before they are diſhed, Take what cullis is ſuffi- 
cient for ſauce, heat it with ſmall green onions chopped, or 
ſhallot, a little tarragon and green mint, pepper and falt. 
Maſon, 265. 


Chickens Italian faſhion. 


Truſs two chickens as for boiling, lard them with ham and 
bacon, give them a fry in butter or oil, then put them into a 
ſtew- pan, with ſlices of veal and the butter they were fried in, 


three cloves, a faggot, a clove of garlick, pepper, ſalt, ag ws a 
4 
emon 
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lemon peeled and fliced ; cover with ſlices of bacon, ſoak it 


very ſlowly about half an hour, then add about be on of white 
wine. When done, ſkim and ſift the ſauce, a piece of 


butter rolled in flour, and ſerve it with the chickens. Dal- 
rymple, 191. 


Chickens and Tongues. 


Boil fix ſmall chickens very white; then take ſix hogs'- 
tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled whole in milk 
and water, and a good deal of ſpinach boiled Then lay 
your cauliflower in the middle, the chickens cloſe all round, and 
the tongues round them with the roots outwards, and the ſpinach 
in little heaps between the tongues. Garniſh with little pieces 
of bacon toaſted, and lay a ace. plece on each of the tongues. 
This is a good diſh for a large company. Glaſſe, 80. Farley, 
122. X 


Chicken Pulled. 


Take a chicken that has been roaſted or boiled, if under-done 
the better, cut off the legs and the rump and ſide-bones together; 
pull all the white part in little flakes, free from ſkin ; toſs it up 
with a little cream, thickened with a piece of butter mixed with 
flour ; ſtir it till the butter 1s melted, with pounded mace, whole 
pepper, and ſalt, a little lemon- juice. Put this into a diſh, ny 

, 


the rump in the middle, the legs at each end, peppered, ſal 
and broiled. 


To fry cold Chicken. 


Quarter your chicken, rub the quarters with yolk of egg ; 
ſtrew on bread-crumbs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon- 
peel, and chopped parſley ; fry them ; thicken ſome gravy 
with a little flour, add chyan, muſhroom powder, or catchup, 
a little lemon-juice ; pour it into the diſh with the chickens. 
Maſon, 265. | 


To broil Chickens. 


Slit your chickens down the back, ſeaſon them with pepper 
and ſalt, and lay them on the gridiron over a clear fire, and at 
a great diſtance. Let the inſide continue next the fire till it is 

| L 4 | nearly 
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nearly half done ; then turn them, taking care that the fleſhy 
ſides do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a fine brown. 
Have good gravy-ſauce, with ſome muſhrooms, and garniſh them 
with lemon and the liver broiled, and the gizzards cut, flaſhed, 
and broiled, with pepper and ſalt; or you may uſe any other 
ſauce you fancy. Farley, 50. | 


Another way. 


Cut your chicken down the back, pepper and falt it, broil 
it ; pour over it white muſhroom-ſauce, or melted butter with 


pickled muſhrooms. Maſon, 265. 


To mince a Chicken or Veal, for perſons who are fick or weak. 


Mince a chicken, or ſome veal, very fine, take off the ſkin; 
juſt boil as much water as will moiſten it, and no more, 
with a very- little falt, grate a very little nutmeg ; then throw 
a little flour over it, and when the water boils, put in the 
meat. Keep ſhaking it about over the fire a minute ; then 
have ready two or three very thin ſippets, toaſted nice and 
brown, laid in the plate, and pour the mince-meat over it. 


 Glaſſe, 242. 


Chickens* Feet with Force- meat. 


When you make a fricaſſee, or any ſuch thing, preſerve the 
feet to make a diſh of this ſort ; ſtrip off the ſtockings by ſcald- 
ing, tie them up in a bundle, and ſtew them in a braze ; boil 
them very tender, with a little ſeaſoning, dry them in a cloth, 
and prepare ſuch a force-meat as you think proper ; fill up the 
claws with it, dip them into ſome beaten and crumb them 
well : do it a ſecond time, and preſs it well on, and fry them in 

lenty of lard, and ſerve them up without any fauce in the diſh, 
with a heap of fried parſley under them. 

Fowls or chickens feet make a pretty ſecond diſh, done 
many different ways, either in a little brown ſauce, with aſpa- 
ragus- tops, peas, artichoke-bottoms, &c. or in a fricaſſee, or 
white ſauce of any kind. Verral, 166, 


- Ducks 
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Ducks a-la-braze. 


Dreſs and ſinge your ducks, lard them quite through with 
bacon rolled in ſhred parſley, thyme, onions, beaten mace, 
cloves, pepper, and ſalt; put in the bottom of a ſtew-pan a 
few ſlices of fat bacon, the fame of haſh or gammon of bacon, 
two or three ſlices of veal or beef; lay your ducks in with the 
breaſt down, and cover the ducks with flices, the ſame as put 
under them; cut in a carrot or two, a turnip, one onion, a 
head of celery, a blade of mace, four or five cloves, a little 
whole pepper ; cover them cloſe down, and let them fimmer a 
little over a gentle fire till the breaſt is a light brown ; then put 
in ſome broth or water, cover them as cloſe down again as you 
can; ſtew them gently between two or three hours till enough; 
then take parſley, onion, or ſhallot, two anchovies, a few ger- 
kins or capers ; chop them all very fine, put them into a ſtew- 
pan with part of the liquor from the ducks, a little browning, 
and the juice of half a lemon; boil it up, and cut the ends of 
the bacon even with the breaſt of your ducks, lay them on your 
diſh, pour the ſauce hot upon them, and ſerve them up. Raf- 
fald, 128. Farley, 118. 


Another way. 


Lard your duck, put a ſlice or two of beef at the bottom of 
the veſſel, then the duck, a bit of bacon, and ſome more beef 
fliced, a carrot, an onion, a ſlice of lemon, whole pepper, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs ; cover this cloſe, Tet it over the fire a few 
minutes, ſhake in ſome flour, pour in near a quart of beef- 
broth or boiling water, a little red wine heated ; ſtew it about 
half an hour, ſtrain the ſauce, ſkim it, put to it chyan, and 
more wine, if neceſſary, ſhallot and on chopped, a very 
little juice of lemon. If agreeable, artichoke-bottoms, 
boiled and quartered. . Maſon, 272. 


Macedonian Ducks. 


Cut four artichoke-bottoms, each into pieces, and put them 
into boiling water, with about a pint of garden beans, firſt ſcald- 
ed and huſked ; boil theſe together till almoſt done, then drain 
them, and put the whole into the ſtew-pan, with a good piece of 
butter, chopped muſhrooms, a little winter ſavoury, — and 

| ſhallots, 
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ſhallots, all finely * A add a little flour, two ſpoonfuls of 
veal gravy, and a glaſs of white wine, and ſimmer ſlowly till 
all is well done; reduce the ſauce to a proper conſiſtence, and 
when ready to ſerve, add a little cullis, a lemon-ſqueeze, alt, 
and pepper. Serve this ragoo under two ducks, cut into quar- 
ters, and brazed in a well-ſeaſoned braze, with ſlices of veal 
and lard, as uſual. Clermont, 258. 


Ducks a-la-mode. 


Slit two ducks down the back, and bone them carefully, make 

a force-meat of the crumb of a penny loaf, four ounces of fat 
bacon ſcraped, a little parſley, thyme, lemon-peel, two ſhallots 
or onions ſhred very fine, with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg to your 
taſte, and two eggs; ſtuff your ducks with it, and ſew them up, 
lard them down each fide of the breaſt with bacon, dredge them 
well with flour, and put them in a Dutch oven to brown ; then 
put them into a ſtew-pan, with three pints of gravy, a glaſs of 
red wine, a tea-fpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of walnut 
and muſhroom catchup, one of browning, and one anchovy, 
with chyan pepper to your taſte ; ſtew them gently over a flow 
fire for an hour. When enough, thicken your gravy, and put in 
a few truffles and morels ; ſtrain your gravy, and pour it upon 
them. You may a-la-mode a goole in the ſame way. Raffald, 
129. 


To boil Ducks the French tay. 


qr” ducks, and let them be half roaſted ; then take 
them off the ſpit, put them into a large earthen pipkin, with 
half a pint of red wine, and a pint of good gravy, ſome 
cheſnuts, firſt roaſted and peeled, half a pint of large oyſters, 
the liquor (trained, and the beards taken off, two or three lit- 
tle onions minced ſmall, a very little {tripped thyme, mace, 
pepper, and a little ginger beat fine; cover it cloſe, and let 
— gar half an hour over a {low fire, and the cruſt of a 

rench roll grated when you put in your gravy and wine.— 
2 they are enough, take hem up, od your the ſauce over 
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To boil Ducks, with Onion Sauce. 


Scald your ducks and draw them, put them in warm water 
for a few minutes, then take them out ; put them in an earthen 
pot, pour over them a pint of boiling milk, let them lie 
in it two or three hours. When you take them out, dredge 
them well with flour, put them in a copper of cold water, 
put on your cover, let them boil flowly twenty minutes, then 
take them out, and ſmother them with onion-ſauce. Raf- 


fald, 59. 


Wild Duck, Wigeon, or Eaſterling, in perfection. 


Half roaſt them ; when they come to table, ſlice the breaſt, 
ſtrew on and falt, pour on a little red wine, and ſqueeze 
the juice of an orange or a lemon over ; put ſome gravy to 
this, ſet the plate on a lamp, cut up the bird, let it remain over 
the lamp till enough, turning it. ſon, 273. 


To boil a Duck a-la-Frangoiſe. 


Put a pint of rich beef gravy into two dozen roaſted cheſnuts 
peeled, with a few leaves of thyme, two ſmall onions (if agree- 
able), a little whole pepper, and a race of ginger ; then take a 
fine tame duck, lard it, and half roaſt it; put it into the gravy, 
let it ſtew ten minutes, put in a quarter of a pint of red wine. 
When the duck is enough, take it out, boil up the gravy to a 
proper thickneſs ; .ſkim it very clean from fat, lay 2 duck in 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. | 


To dreſs a Duck with preen Peas. 


Put a deep ſtew- pan over the fire, with a piece of freſh butter; 
finge your duck and flour it, turn it in the pan two or three mi- 
nutes, then pour out all the fat, but WIRING remain in the 

n; put to it a pint of „a pint , two lettuces 
— {mall a dal render en bet a lntle pe and falt; 
cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew for half an ; now and 
then give the pan a ſhake. When they are juſt done, grate in a 
little nut and put in a very little beaten mace, and thicken 
it either with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or the yolk of an 
eng beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream ; _ 

12 toge 
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together for three or four minutes, take out the ſweet herbs, 
lay the duck .in the diſh, and pour the fauce over it, You 
may garniſh with boiled mint chopped, or let it alone. Glaſſe, 
82. 


Another way. 


Half roaſt your duck, put it into ſome good gravy, with a 
little mint, and three or four ſage leaves chopped; ſtew this 
half an hour, thicken the gravy with a little flour, throw in half 
a pint of green beas boiled, or ſome celery, then take out the 
mint. 


To haſh a Wild Duck. 


Having cut up your duck as for eating, put it into a toſſing- pan, 
with a ſpoonful of good gravy, the ſame of red wine, and an 
onion ſliced exceedingly thin. When it has boiled two or three 
minutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the gravy over it. 
You may add a tea-ſpoonful of caper liquor, or a litile brown- 
ing; but remember that the gravy muſt not be thickened. 
Farley, 70. 


To haſh Ducks different ways. 


Roaſt two ducks till three parts done, and let them cool ; 
then cut the breaſt in thin flices, and take care to preſerve the 
gray. The legs will ſerve for another diſh, which you may 

reſs by wrapping them in a caul with a good force-meat, and 
ſerve with cullis ſauce, For the fillets, cut cucumbers, and 
marinade them about an hour, with a little vinegar, falt, and 
one onion ſliced ; then take out the onion, fqueeze the cucum- 
bers in a cloth, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a bit of but- 
ter, a ſlice of ham, a little broth, flour, and veal gravy ; boil 
flowly, ſkim it well, take out the ham, and add the meat to it, 
to warm without boiling. You may alſo do the ſame with 
chopped truffles, or muſhrooms, or any thing elſe you think 
proper, according to ſeaſon. A cold roaſted duck will anſwer 
much the ſame end for this diſh. Clermont, 260. 


Anal ber 
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Another Tay. 


When cut to pieces, flour it; put into a ſtew-pan ſome gravy, 
a little red wine, ſhallot chopped, ſalt and pepper, a piece of le- 
mon ; boil this, put in the uck, tols it up, _ out the lemon. 
— Toaſted ſippets. Maſon, 273. 


To dreſs a Wild Duck in perfection. 


Half roaſt your duck, lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave the 
joints hanging together : throw a little pepper and falt, and 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over it; turn it on the breaſt, and 
preſs it hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two or three 
ſpoonfuls of good gravy ; cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet 
it over a ſtove ten minutes; then ſend it to table hot in the diſh 
it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You may add a httle 
red wine, and a ſhallot cut ſmall, if you like it; but it is apt 
to make the duck eat hard, unleſs you firſt heat the wine, and 
pour it in juſt as it is done. 


T, o flew Ducks. 


Lard three young ducks down each ſide the breaſt, duſt them 
with flour, and ſet them before the fire to brown; then put them 
in a ſtew- pan, with a quart of water, a pint of red wine, one 
ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the fame of browning, an anchovy, 
half a lemon, a clove of garlic, a bundle of ſweet herbs, chyan 
pepper to your taſte ; let them ſtew ſlowly for half an hour, or 
till th are tender; lay them on a Maine 
ſkim off the fat, un the gravy t h a hair ſieve, add to it 
a few morels and truffles, boil it quick till reduced to a little 
more than half a pint, pour it over your ducks, and ſerve it up. 
It is proper for a ſide-diſh for dinner, or bottom for ſupper. 
Raffald, 127. ' 


Duckling rolled. 


Make a good force-meat with breaſts of roaſted poultry; as 
uſual ; cut a pretty large duckling in two, bone it thoroughly, 
and lay on the force- meat; roll it up; tie flices of lard round it, 
and boil it in a little broth, with a glaſs of white wine, a faggot, 
and two cloves, When done, ſqueeze the fat gently out, and 


e 
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wipe the duck clean. Serve with what ſauce you pleaſe. Small 
ducklings — be dreſſed in the ſame manner, obſerving only 
that they mult not be cut in two. Clermont, 255. 


Pigeons en Compote. 


Take ſix young pigeons, and ſkewet them as for boiling z 
make a force-meat thus :—grate the crumb of a penny loaf, half 
a pound of fat bacon, ſhred ſome ſweet herbs and parſley fine, 
two ſhallots, or a little onion, a little lemon-peel, a little grated 
; ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and mix it up with the 
yolk of two 5 put it into the craws and bellies, lard them 
down-the breaſt, fry them brown with a little butter ; then put 
them in a ſtew- pan, with a pint of ſtrong brown gravy, a vill of 
white wine ; ſtew them three quarters of an hour, thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon with ſalt and chyan 
pepper, * the pigeons in the diſh, and ſtrain the gravy over 
them. y ſome hot force- meat balls round them, and ſend 
them up hot. Glaſſe, 91. 


Another way. 


Truſs the pi with their legs in their bodies, but firſt ſtuff 
them with good force-meat (made in the ſame manner as for pi- 
| A- be); let them be parboiled, then lard them with 

its of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſpices, minced chives, and 

rſley ; let them ſtew as gently as poſſible. While they are 
ing, make a ragoo of cocks' combs, fowls' livers, truffles, 
morels, and muſhrooms; melt a little bacon in a frying-pan, 
and put them in, ſhake the pan round two or three times; then 
in ſome rich gravy, let it ſimmer a little, then put in ſome 
cullis of veal and ham to thicken it. Take the pi drain 
them, and put them into this ragoo. Let them juſt ſimmer in 
it, then take them up, * 
over them. Maſan, 278. X 


Pigeons g. la- duxelle. 


Curt off the feet and pinions of four or five pigeons, and ſplit 

them down the breaſt ; then take out the liver, and flat them 
with a cleaver. Make a hot marinade of ſome ſcraped bacon, 
ſeaſoned with a muſhroom or two, green onions, pepper, falt, 
thyme, and parſley, and a little nutmeg. Fry all a few mi- 


nutes, 
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nutes, and let the pigeons be heated through in it, and let them 
remain till you put them upon your gridiron. Take a thin lice 
of ham for each pigeon, and put them with the ham always at 
top. I mean, when you turn your pigeons, turn your ham up- 
on them. For your Rae, take a ladle of gravy, ſome ſweet 
baſil, a little thyme, parſley, and ſhallot, minced very fine, and 
a few ſlices of muſhrooms, boiled all together a few minutes ; 
diſh up, your breaſt downwards, let your ham continue upon 
them, and pour your ſauce over, with the juice of a lemon or 
orange. Verral, 138. 


Pigeons a-la-danbe. 


Put a layer of bacon in a large ſauce-pan, then a layer of veal, 
a layer of coarſe beef, and another little layer of veal, about a 
pound of beef, and a pound of veal, cut very thin; a piece of 
carrot, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and white 
pepper, a blade or two of mace, and four or five cloves. Cover 
the ſauce-pan cloſe, ſet it over a flow fire, draw it till it is brown, 
to make the gravy of a fine light brown. Then put in a quart 
of boiling water, and let it ſtew till the gravy is quite rich and 
G "Then ſtrain it off, and ſkim off At th fat. In the mean 
time, ſtuff the bellies of the pigeons with force-meat, made 
thus: Take a pound of veal, a pound of beef ſuet, and beat 
both fine in a mortar; an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- 
cut ſmall, ſome parſley cut ſmall, and a very little thyme 
ſtripped. Mix all together with the yolks of two eggs, fill the 
pigeons, and flat the breaſt down. hen flour them, and fry 
them in treſh butter a little brown. "Then pour the fat clean 
out of the pan, and put the gravy to the pigeons. Cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour, or till you think 
= are quite enough. Then take them up, lay them in a diſh, 
r in your ſauce. On each pigeon lay a bay-leaf, and on 
the leaf a ice of bacon, You may garniſh with a lemon 
notched ; but it will do without. You may leave out the ſtuf- 
fing, as it will be rich enough without it. Farley, 125. 


Pigeons in diſguiſe. | 
Draw and truſs your pigeons, ſeaſon them with pepper and 


ſalt ; make a nice puff-paſte, and roll each pigeon in a piece of 


it; tie them in a cloth, and take care the paſte does not _ 
i 
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boil them in a great deal of water. They will take an hour 
and an half boiling. Take great care when they are untied they 
do not break. Put them into a diſh, and pour a little good 
gravy to them, 


Pigeons a-la-charmante. 


Scald five or fix ſmall pigeons, and braze them with a few 
ſlices of lard and peeled lemon, pepper, ſalt, a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, and broth. Lard three or four ſweetbreads as for frican- 
deaus, and put theſe laſt into a ſtew-pan by themſelves, with 
ſome broth, a few thin ſlices of veal fillet, a faggot, a few chi- 
bols, two cloves, and a little baſil. Braze flowly, and when 
done, ſift and ſkim the braze, and reduce it to a glaze, to rub 
over the larded fide of the ſweet-breads ; add a little conſoramee, 
to gather the remainder of the glaze which may ſtick to the bot- 
tom of the pan; fift it again through a. fieve, and add a little 
more pepper and ſalt (if neceſſary), and a good ſqueeze of lemon. 
Intermix the pigeons and ſweet-breads upon the table-diſh, and 

r the ſauce over the. former, but not over the latter, as it 


would ſpoil the 'colour of the glaze. 


G Pigeons in fricandeau. 


Pick, draw, and waſh your pigeons very clean, ſtuff the craws, 
and lard them down the ſides of the breaſt, fry them in butter a 
fine brown, and then put them into a — with a quart 
of gravy. Stew them till they are tender, then take the 
fat, and put in a tea- of lemon-pickle, a large ſpoonful 
of browning, the ſame of walnut catchup, a little chyan, and 
ſalt. Thicken your gravy, and add half an ounce of morels, 
and four yolks of 2 Lay the pigeons in your diſh, and 
put the morels and eggs round them, and ſtrain your ſauce over 
them. Garniſh with barberries and lemon-peel, and ſerve it up. 


Raffald, 132. Farley, 125. 
Pigeons au Soleil. 


Make a force-meat with half a pound of veal, a quarter of a 
pound of mutton, and two ounces. of beef. Beat them in a mor- 
tar, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and mace, till they are a paſte. 
Then take the yolks of three or four eggs, beat them up well, 


and put them into a plate. Mix alſo a quarter of a pound of 
grated 
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ted bread, and two ounces of flour, put it into. another plate. 
t on a ſtew- pan with a little rich beef-gravy, tie up three or 
four cloves in a bit of muſlin, and put into the gravy. Put in 
the pigeons, let them ſtew till they are almoſt enough, then take 
them up, and ſet them before a fire to keep warm; then ſet on 
a frying-pan with ſome good beef-dripping, enough to cover the 
pigeons. When it boils, take them, one at a time, roll them 
in the meat that was beat, then in the yolk of : roll them in 
it till they are quite wet, then ſtrew over with the bread and 
flour, pour them into the boiling dripping, and let them remain. 
till they are of a fine brown. Maſon, 277. 


Pigeons Surtout. 


Having forced your pigeons, lay a ſlice of bacon on the breaſt, 
and a {lice of veal beat with the back of a knife, and ſeaſoned 
with mace, , and falt. Tie it on with a ſmall pack- 
thread, or two {mall fine ſkewers are better. Spit them on a 
fine bird ſpit, roaſt them, and baſte them with a piece of butter, 
then with the yolk of an egg, and then baſte them again with 
the crumbs of bread, a little nu , r herbs. * 
they are enough, lay them in your diſh. Have vy ready, 
with truffles, 2 and — to — diſh ; 
and garnith with lemon. Farley, 126. 


Pigeons tranſmogrified. 


Pick and clean fix ſmall young pigeons, but do not cut off 
their heads; cut off their pinions, and boil them ten minutes in 
water, then cut off the of fix large cucumbers, and ſcrape 
out the feeds ; put in your pi , but let the heads be cut at 
the ends of the cucumbers, kuf tick 2 bunch of barberries in 


their bills; and then put them in a toſſing- pan with a pint of 
veal gravy, a little anchovy, a glaſs of red wine, a 

browning, a little ſlice of lemon, chyan and falt to your 
ſtew them ſeven minutes, take them out, thicken your 


| Pigeons 8-la-braze. 2 
Pick, draw, and truſs ſome large pigeons, then take a ſtews: 
pan, and lay at the bottom 1 ſlices of bacon, veal, and 


onions z 


* 


3 
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onions ; ſeaſon the pigeons with , ſalt, ſome ſpice beat 
fine, and ſome ſweet herbs; lay into the ſtew-pan, then 
lay upon them ſome more ſlices of veal and bacon ; let them 


ſtew ntly over a ſtove, the top of the ſtew-pan down 
very clofe.” When ny are ſtewed, make a ragc with —— 
breads, truffles, champignons ; the ſweet-breads muſt be 
blanched, and put into a ſtew- pan with a ladletul of gravy, a lit- 
tle cullis, the truffles, morels, &c. Let them all ſtew together 
with the pigeons. When they are enough, put them into a diſh, 
and pour the ragoo over them. 


A pupton of Pigeons. 


Take ſavoury force-meat, rolled out like a paſte, put it in 
a butter diſh, lay a layer of very thin bacon, ſquab pigeons, ſliced 
ſweetbread, aſparagus tops, muſhrooms, cocks' combs, a palate 
boiled tender and cut in pieces, and the yolks of hard eggs. 
Make another force-meat and lay over like a pie; bake it, and 
when , turn it into a diſh, and pour gravy round it. 
Glaſſe, 91. ; Farley, 127. 


Pigeons in Pimlico. 


Take the livers, with ſome fat and lean” of ham or bacon, 
muſhrooms, truffles, parſley, and ſweet herbs ; ſeaſon with beaten 
mace, pepper, and ſalt; beat all this together, with two raw 
eggs, put it into the bellies, roll them all in a thin lice of veal, 
over them a thin-flice of bacon ; wrap them up in white paper, 
ſpit them on a ſmall ſpit, and roaſt them. In the mean time 
make for them a xagoo of truffles and muſhragms, chopped 
 {imall, with parſley cut ſmall ; put to it half a pint of good veal 

2 thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour. An hour 
will de your pigeons. Baſte them. When enough, lay them 
in your diſh, take off the paper, and your ſauce over them. 
Garniſh' with patties made thus: — Take veal and cold ham, beef 
an equal quantity, ſome muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, and 
ice; chop them ſmall, ſet them on the fire, and moiſten with 
milk or cream ; then make a little puff-paſte, roll it, and make 
little patties about an inch deep and two inches long ; fill them 
with the above ingredients, cover them cloſe, and bake them; 
lay fix of them round a diſh. This makes a fine diſh for a firſt 
courſe.  Glaſſe, 93. „ 
Dal As my 


Pigems 
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Pigeons Royal faſhion. 


Singe what number you pleaſe of pigeons that are of an 
bignels, put a peeled truffle in each, and give them a fry in but- 
ter, with chopped muſhrooms, parſley, chibols, a flice of ham, 

per, and ſalt; then put them into a fauce-pan to braze, with 

a ſlices of veal firſt ſcalded, and the firſt ſeaſoning over the 

igeons ; cover them with thin flices of bacon a laurel 

and put a ſheet of white paper over the whole. Stop the 

cloſe, and ſunmer on a ſlow fire till they are quite tender. 

ake out the pigeons, and wipe off the fat ; ſift the braze, boil 

a moment to ſkim it very clean; and when ready, add a lemon- 
ſqueeze, and ſerve it upon the pigeons. Clermont, 243. 


Boiled Pigeons and Bacon. 


Take fix young Pigeons, waſh them clean, turn their 
under their wings, boil them in milk and water by themſelves 
twenty minutes; have ready boiled a ſquare piece of bacon, take 
off the ſkin and brown it, put the bacon in the middle of your 
diſh, and lay the pigeons round it, and lumps of ſtewed ſpinach ; 
pour plain melted butter over them, and ſend parſley — butter 
in a boat. Raffald, 133. 


Pigeons d- la- ſouſſel. 


Bone four pigeons, and make a force- meat as for pigeons 
compote. Stuff them, and put them into a-ſtew-pan with a pint 
of veal gravy. Stew them an hour very ty, and owe 
take them out. In the mean time, make a veal fi 
wrap it all round them. Rub it over with the yolk 
and fry them of a nice brown in dripping. | 

vy were ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, thicken with a little 

tter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, and a gill of cream, 


together, and 


a 


M 2 | as 
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To flew P igeons. 


Let your pigeons be ſeaſoned with pepper and falt, a few 
cloves and Mx. gp ſome ſweet herbs ; wrap this ſeaſoning up 
in a piece of butter, and put it in their bellies; then tie up the 
neck and vent, and half roaſt them. Put them in a ſtew-pan, 
with a quart of good gravy, a little white wine, a few pepper- 
corns, three or four blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of 
ſwert herbs, and a ſmall onion, | Stew them gently till they are 
enough; then take the pigeons out, and ſtrain the liquor through 
a ſieve; ſkim it and thicken it in your ſtew-pan, put in the pi- 
geons, with ſome pickled muſhrooms and oyſters ; ſtew it hve 
minutes, and put the pigeons in a diſh, and the ſauce over, 


Pigeons in ſavoury Felly. 


Roaſt your pigeons with the head and feet on, put a ſprig of 
myrtle in their bills ; make a jelly for them the ſame way as for 
chickens ; pour a little into a baſon. When it is ſet, lay in the 
pigeons with their breaſts down ; fill up your bowl with your 

„and turn it out. Raffald, 283. 


To bake Pigeons, 


Seaſon them with er and ſalt, put a bit of butter into 
each, pour over them rl tter three two 
ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pint of milk, and a little ſalt. Ma- 
ons 281 . a 


* 


Pigeons in a hole. 


* Pick, draw, and waſh four young pigeons, ſtick their legs in 
their bellies as you do boiled pigeons, ſeaſon them with pepper, 
falt, and beaten mace. Put into the belly of every pigeon a _ 
lump of butter the ſize of à walnut. Lay your pigeons in a pie- 

diſh, pour over them a batter made of three eggs, two ſpoonfuls 
of flour, and half a pint of good milk. Bake it in a moderate 
oven, and ſerve them to table in the ſame diſh. Raffald, 1 30. 


. Pigeans 
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Pigeons bdiled with Rice. 


Stuff the bellies of fix pigeons with parſley, pepper, and ſalt, 
rolled in a very little piece of butter z put them into a quart of 
mutton broth, with a little beaten mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and an onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them boil a full quarter 
of an hour; then take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and take a 
good piece of butter rolled in flour, put it in, and give it a ſhake ; 
eaſon it within ſalt, if it wants it; then have wal half a pound 
of rice boiled tender in milk. When it begins to be thick (but 
take great care it does not burn) take the yolks of two or three 
eggs, beat up with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little 
nutmeg. Stir it together till it is quite thick ; then take up the 
pigeons and lay them in a diſh. Pour the gravy to the rice, ſtir 
it all together, and pour over the pigeons. Garniſh with hard 
eggs cut into quarters. Glaſſe, 91. 


To broil Pigeons. 


When you ſet about to broil pigeons, take care that your fire 
is clear. Take fome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big 
as a walnut, with a little pepper and ſalt, and put into their bel- 
lies. Tie them at both ends, and put them on the gridiron. 
Or you may ſplit and broil them, having firſt ſeaſoned them 
with pepper and falt, Serve them with a little parſley and but- 
ter in the diſh. Farley, 50. 


Partridges in Panes. 


Take two roaſted partridges, and the fleſh of a large fowl, a 
little parboiled bacon, a little marrow or ſweet ſuet chopped fine, 
a few muſhrooms and morels chopped fine, truffles, and arti- 
choke bottoms. Seaſon with beaten mace, pepper, a little nut- 
meg, falt, ſweet herbs chopped fine, and the crumb of a two- 
penny loaf ſoaked in hot gravy. Mix all well together with the 
yolks of two . make your panes on paper, of a round figure, 
and the thickneſs of an egg, at a proper diſtance one from ano- 
ther. Dip the point of a knife in the yolk of an egg, in order 
to ſhape them; bread them neatly, and bake them a quarter of 

an hour in a quick oven. Obſerve that the truffles and morels 
are boiled tender in the gravy you ſoak the bread in, Serve them 
4. 


up 
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up for a fide diſh ; or they will ſerve to garniſh the above diſh, 
which will be a very fine one for a firſt courſe. 
Note.—When you have cold fowls in the houſe, this makes a 


pretty addition in an entertainment. Glaſſe, 96. 
Partridges en Aſpic. 


Chop 1 fuch as ſhallots, parſley, tarragon, chives, gar- 
den- creſſes, a little baſil, one clove of garlic, and chopped an- 


chovies. Mix theſe with muſtard, oil, tarragon vinegar, pep- 
per, and falt. If you ſerve the partridges whole, ſerve the ſauce 
cold in a ſauce-boat. If for hot, cut the as for a haſh; 


warm them in a little broth, then put them to the ſauce ; warm 
them together without boiling. You may alſo mix it the ſame 
manner cold. If cold, it will be better to be mixed an hour or 


more before uling. Dalrymple, 234. | 


Partridges in Ragoo, with Oranges. 


Truſs your idges, and roaſt in the iſh way, only uſe 
. E and 2 or 
three of chickens; put it into a ſtew-pan with a onion or 
two, a muſhroom, pepper and falt, and parſley. Boil all in cul- 
lis a few minutes, and — through your etamine; cut the par- 
tridges as for a fricaſſee, and put to your ſauce. Let it boil but 
juſt long enough to make the meat hot th . Strip in a 
morſel or two of the peel, a bit of minced ſhallot and . 
ſqueeze in a good deal of juice, and diſh it up. Garnith with 
oranges in quarters. Yerral, 131, | 


Partridges a-la-braze. 


Take two brace of partridges, truſs the legs into the bodies, 
lard them, ſeaſon them with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt ; take 
a ſtew-pan, lay flices of bacon at the bottom, then ſlices of beef, 
and then flices of veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion 
cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome whole pepper. 
Lay the partridges with the breaſts dawnward, lay ſome thin 
ſlices of beef and veal over them, and ſome parſley ſhred fine, 
Cover them, and let them ſtew eight or ten minutes over a flow 
fire, then give your pan a ſhake, and pour in a pint of boiling 
water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour over a little 
quicker fire: then take out your birds, keep them hot, pour into 
the pan a pint of thin gravy, let them boil till there is _— 


—— — — — 
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half a pint, then ſtrain it off, and ſkim off all the fat. In the 


mean time have a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, trufles and mo- 
rels, cocks" combs, and fowl's livers ſtewed in a pint of good 
gravy half an hour, ſome artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus tops, 
both blanched in warm water, and a few muſhrooms. Then 
add the other gravy to this, and put in your partridges to heat. 
If it is not thick enough, take a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and toſs up in it, If you will be at the expence, thicken it with 
veal and ham cullis, but it will be full as good without. Glaſſe, 
96. Farley, 128. 


To flew Partridges. 


Truſs your partridges as for roaſting, ſtuff the craws, and 
lard them down each ſide of the breaſt ; then roll a lump of but- 
ter in pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and put into the bellies. 
Sew up the vents, dredge them well, and fry them a light brown. 
Then put them into a {tew-pan, with a quart of good gravy, a 
ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the fame of muſhroom catchup, a 
tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and half the quantity of muſhroom 
powder, one anchovy, half a lemon, a ſprig of ſweet marjoram. 
Cover the pan cloſe, and ſtew them half an hour ; then take 
them out, and thicken the gravy. Boil it a little, and pour it 
over the partridges, and lay round them artichoke bottoms, boiled 
and cut in quarters, and the yolks of four hard eggs, if agreeable. 
Raffald, 134. 


Partridges rolled. 


Lard young partridges with ham or bacon; ſtrew over them 
ſome pepper and ſalt, with ſome beaten mace, ſame ſhred lemon- 
el, and ſweet herbs cut ſmall ; then take ſome thin beef-ſteaks 
there muſt be no holes in them); ſtrew over theſe ſome of the 
ſeaſoning, and then ſqueeze on them ſome lemon-juice ; lay a 
partridge upon each ſteak, and roll it up; tie it round to keep it 
together, and pepper the outſide. Set on a ſtew-pan with ſome 
flices of bacon, and an onion cut into pieces; lay the idges 
carefully in, put to them ſome rich gravy, and let them ſtew 
tly till they are done; then take the partridges out of the 
beef, lay them in a diſh, and pour over them ſome rich eſſence 


of ham. 


M 4 | Partriages 
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Partridges broiled with ſweet herbs. 


Truſs them as for boiling ; ſplit them down the back, and 
marinade them about an hour in a little oil, with r and ſalt, 
and all forts of ſweet herbs chopped; then roll in paper 
with all the ſeaſoning ; broil ſlowly. When done, take off the 
paper, mix the herbs with a little good cullis, add the ſqueeze 
of a lemon, and ſerve with the partridges. Dalrymple, 231. 


Partridges with conſommee ſauce. 


Truſs your partridges as for boiling ; put them in a ſtew-pan 
with ſlices of veal and bacon, above 1A | below, a ſlice of ham, 
a t, three cloves, ſliced onions and carrots; braze on a 
very flow fire. When done, ſift and ſkim the ſauce, and ſerve 


upon the partridges. 


Partridges a-la-paiſanne. 


Pick, draw, and truſs your partridges, and put them upon an 
iron ſkewer ; tie them to the ſpit, lay them down to roaſt ; put 
a piece of my bacon 2 a toaſting-fork, 3 it over the 
partridges, that as it melts it may drop upon them as roaſt. 
When they are well baſted with this, duſt over — ſome 
crumbs of bread and ſome ſalt; cut ſome ſhallots very fine, with 
a little gravy, falt, and pepper, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Mix all theſe together over the fire, and thicken them up. Pour 
them into a diſh, and lay the partridges upon them. 


To haſh a Partridge or Woodcock. 


Cut it up as for eating, work the entrails very fine with the 
back of a ſpoon, mix it with a ſpoonful of red wine, the ſame 
of water, half a ſpoonful of allegar ; cut an onion in ſlices, and 
pull it into rings; roll a little butter in flour, put them all in 
your toſſing-pan, and ſhake it over the fire till it boils; then put 
in your bird, and when it is thoroughly hot, lay it in your diſh, 
with ſippets round it; ſtrain the ſauce over the partridge, and 
lay the onion in rings. It is a pretty corner diſh for dinner or 
ſupper. Kaffald, 75. 


Pheaſants 
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Pheaſants a-la-braiſe, 


Having put a layer of beef all over your pan, a layer of veal, 
a little piece of bacon, a piece of carrot, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a blade or two of mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, black and 
white, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, lay in the pheaſant. Then 
lay a layer of beef, and a layer of veal, to cover it. Set it on 
the fire for five or {ix minutes, and then in two quarts of 
boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly an hour 
and a half. Then take np your pheaſant, and keep it hot. Let 
the gravy boil till it is ed to about a pint, and then {ſtrain 
it off and put it in again. Put in a veal ſweetbread, firſt being 
ſtewed with the pheaſant, Then put in ſome truffles and mo- 
rels, fore livers of fowls, artichoke bottoms, and af; 
tops, if you have them. Let theſe ſimmer 'in the gravy about 
five or ſix minutes, and then add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, two 
of red wine, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour, with a 
ſpoonful of browning. Shake all together, put in your pheaſant, 
let them ſtew all together, with a few muſhrooms, about five or 
ſix minutes more; then take up your pheaſant, and pour your 
| all over, with a few force-meat balls. Garniſh with le- 
mon. You may lard it, if you think proper ſo to do. Glaſſe, 98. 
Maſon, 306. Farley, 129. 


Pheaſants a-la-Mongelas, 


Provide a large pheaſant, cut off the pinions as to roaſt, and 
make a good force- meat; put it into your pheaſant and ſpit it, 
with ſome lards of bacon and paper; take care you roaſt it nice- 
ly, and prepare your ſauce as follows :—take ſome fat livers of 
turkies or fowls, blanch them till thoroughly done, and pound 
them to a paſte; put to ſome gravy and cullis, mix it well 
together, and paſs it through an etamine ; cut off the fleſh of the 

ſant, ſlice it very thin and put to it, and preſerve the carcaſe 

t; add to your ſauce, which Id be about the thickneſs of 
your cullis, a little pepper, ſalt, ſome minced parſley, and the 
Juice of two or three oranges ; and, if you approve of it, you 
may {trip a few morſels of the orange-peel in, and ſerve it up 
with the haſh poured over the breaſt, and garniſh with ſome 
oranges in quarters. Verrul, 88, | | 


To 
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To flew a Pheaſant. 


Take a pheaſant, and ſtew it in veal gravy; take artichoke 
bottoms parboiled, ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched. When 
your pheaſant is enough (but it muſt ſtew till there is juſt enou 
for ſauce, then ſkim it) put in the cheſnuts and artichoke bot- 
toms, a little beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt enough to ſeaſon it, 
and a glaſs of white wine. If you do not think it thick enough, 
thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour. Squeeze 
in a little lemon, pour the ſauce over the phealant, and have 
fome force-meat balls fried and put into the diſh. 

Note.—A fowl will do full as well, truſſed with the head 
on like a pheafant. You may fry ſauſages inſtead of force-meat 


balls. Glaſſe, 97. 


Mrs. Maſon, page 306, has the fame receipt in different 


Pheaſants d- Ttalienne, 


Cut the livers ſmall. If only one pheaſant is to be dreſſed, 
take but half a dozen oyſters, parboil them, and put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with the liver, a piece of butter, ſome green onions, 
and — parſley, pepper and ſalt, ſome ſweet herbs, and a little 
all-ſpice ; let them ſtand a very little time over the fire, and ſtuff 
the pheaſant with them ; them put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome 
oil, g· en anions, parſley, ſweet baſil, and lemon-juice, for a 
few minutes; take them off, cover the pheaſant with flices of 
bacon, and put it upon a ſpit; tie ſome paper round it whilſt it 
is roaſting. Take ſome oyſters, ſtew them a little in their own 

liquor; take a ſtew-pan, put into it the yolks of four eggs, half 
a lemon cut into ſmall dice, a little beaten pepper, a little ſcraped 
nutmeg, a little parſley cut ſmall, a rocombole, an anc cut 
ſmall, a little oil, a glaſs of white wine, a piece of butter, and 
a little ham cullis ; put the ſauce over the fire to thicken, take 
care it does not burn ; put in the oyſters, and make the ſauce re- 
liſhing. When the pheaſant is done, lay it in the diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over it. Maſon, 306. 


Snipes 


Rew-pan with a little gravy, two ſhallots chopped fine, a glaſs of 
| x 
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Snipes or Woodcocks in ſurtout. 


Take force-meat made of veal, as much beef ſuet, chopped 
and beat in a mortar, with an equal quantity of crumbs of bread ; 
mix in a little beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, ſome parſley, and 
a little ſweet herbs ; mix it with the yolk of an egg. Lay ſome 
of this meat round the diſh, then lay in the ſnipes, being firſt 
drawn and half roaſted. Take care of the trail, chop it, and 
throw jt all over the diſh, 

Take ſome gravy, according to the bigneſs of your ſur- 
tout, ſome tru and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſweetbread 
cut into pieces, and artichoke-bottoms cut ſmall ; let all ſtew to- 
gether, ſhake them, and take the yolks of two or three eggs, ac- 
cording as you want them ; beat them up with a ſpoonful or two 
of white wine, ſtir all en one way, When it is thick, 
take it off, let it cool, and pour it into the ſurtout. Have the 
yolks of a few hard put in here and there; ſeaſon with beatea 
mace, pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte ; cover it with the force 
meat all over, rub the yolks of eggs all over to colour it, then 
fend it to the oven. Half an hour does it, and ſend it hot to 
table. 


Snipes or Woodcocks in ſalmy. 


Truſs them, and half roaſt them, without flour; cut them ĩn 
fricaſſee pieces, and take care to ſecure all the inſide, except the 
izzards and galls, which you muſt be ſure to take clean away; 
t the ropes, livers, &c. pound to a paſte, with a morſel of 


 fhallot, green onion and x , falt, and nu z 


in a ladle of your cullis, a glaſs of red wine, 
your etamine, pour it into a ſtew- pan to your meat; let it ſtew 
very gently for three quarters of an ; fling in a little minced 
parſley, the juice of an orange, and ſerve it up, garniſhed with 
fried bread, and ſome bits in the diſh. 
Any ſorts of birds, ſuch as ſnipes, quails, &c. that are not 
drawn, make a pleaſing diſh done in the ſame manner. Verrul, 
132. © 


Another way. 
Half roaſt them, and cut them in quarters, put them in a 
ed 
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red wine, a little ſalt and chyan pepper, the juice of half a le- 
mon ; ſtew. them gently for ten minutes, and put them on a toaſt 
ſerved the ſame as for roaſting, and fend them up hot. Garniſh 
with lemon. Glafſe, 98. 
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Snipes with Purſlaia leaves. 


Draw your ſnipes, and make a force-meat for the inſide, but 

ſerve your ropes for your ſauce ; ſpit them acroſs upon a lark- 
2 covered with bacon and paper, and roaſt them gently. For 

ce, you mult take ſome prime thick leaves of ＋ ain, blanch 
them well in _— put them into a ladle of cullis and gravy, a 
bit of ſhallot, per, ſalt, n and parſley, and ſtew all 
together for half ar an 1 gently. 2 the ropes ready blanched 
and put in. Diſh up your 2 upon thin lives of bread fried, 
ſqueeze the juice of an orange into your ſauce, and ſerve it up. 
Perral, 142. 


Snipes Ducheſs faſhion. 


Split the fnipes at the back; take the inſide out, which you 
make a force-meat of, with a few chopped capers, parſley, ſhal- 
lots, muſhrooms, pepper, ſalt, two chopped anchovies, and a 
piece of butter ; ſtuff them with it, ſew them up cloſe, and braze 
them. While brazing, add a little good cullis and red wine. 
When done, ſkim and ſift the ſauce. If not thick enough, add 
a little butter and flour, and ſerve with the ſnipes. Dalrymple, 
237. 


* 


Quails, Thruſhes, Plovers, and Lapwings. 


They are all done as chickens, and may be dreſſed in all the 
diſferent ways of any other birds. Dalrymple. 


The general method of dreſſing Plovers. 


Ben plovers roaſt like a woodeock, without drawing; and 


the trail to run upon a toaſt ;—with th good gravy for ſauce. 
Grey plovers {hould be 2 ak 


yolks of to hard eggs bruiſed, ſome marrow cut fine, artichoke 
bottoms cut finall, and ſweet herbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg. Stuck the birds, then put them into a ſauce- pan 


with owe 80d gravy (juſt enough to cover them), a g gals of 
White 


e a force-meat with the 


| 
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white wine, and a blade of mace. Co er them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew very ſoſtly till they are tender. Then take up the 
plovers, lay them in a diſh, keep them hot, put a piece of butter 
rolled in flour to thicken the ſauce; let it boil till ſmooth, ſqueeze 
into it a little lemon, ſkim it clean, and pour it over them; 
Maſon, 285. 


Plovers Perigord faſhion. 


Truſs them as chickens or pi for ſtewing ; braze them 
in a good braze. When done, ſkim and ſift the braze. When 
ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. You may alſo tuff 


and roaſt them as partridges, &c. Thruſhes and lapwings ma 
be dreſſed in the ſame manner, ſerved with a cullis ſauce. Dal. 


rymple, 235. 


To dreſs Ortolans and Quails. 


Spit them ſide-ways, with a vine-leaf between ; baſte them 
with butter, and have fried crumbs of bread round the diſh. 
Glaſſe, 100. 


To dreſs Ruffs and Reifs. 


"Theſe birds are principally found in Lincolnſhire. They n 
be fatted, like chickens, with bread, milk, and ſugar. The 
feed very faſt, and will die with fat if not killed in time. Draw 


and truſs them croſs-legged like ſnipes; roaſt them. For ſauce 


—good gravy thickened with butter, and a toaſt under them. 


Small Birds in ſavoury Felly. 


Put a good piece of butter into the bellies of eight ſmall birds, 
with their heads and feet on, and few up their vents, Put them 
in a jug, cover it cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them in a kettl of 
boiling water till they are enough. When it is ſet, lay in three 
birds with their breaſts down, and cover them with the jelly. 
When it is ſet, put in the other five, with their heads in the 


middle, and 9 in the ſame manner as before directed ſor 
chickens. Farley, 129. 


To 


* 


_ 
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To dreſs Larks Pear faſhion. 


Truſs them cloſe; and cut off the legs ; ſeaſon them with ſalt, 
pepper, cloves, and mace ; make a force-meat thus :—Take a 
veal ſweetbread, as much beef ſuet, a few morels and mufh- 
rooms chap all fine together, ſome crumbs of bread, and a few 
rEES P3455 mix all together with 

of an egg, wrap up the larks in force-meat, and ſhape 
pear ; ſtick one leg in the top like the ſtalk of a 
thee over_with the yall of an egg and ervmbs- of 
he n without ſauce; 


. a 
Tou ma — — not a ſweetbread. Gla 7, 101. 
Jos LES Nr in 


other words, page 287. 
Larks a-la-Francoiſe. 


r FE REP ke RR 
3 put them upon a long thin ſkewer ; between every 

thin bacon, then tie the ſkewer to a ſpit, 
2- briſk clear fire; baſte them with butter, and 
ſotne crümbs of bread mixed with flour ; fry 
of a fine brown in butter. Lay the lacks 
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a * 
MADE DISHES OF HARES, RABRITS, &c. 


| Fo florendine a Hare. 


AKE a grown hare, and let her four or five days, 
then caſe her ESSE EE 


* thicken it wich butter 
— poem bare a few morels, and four ſlices 
in a caul of a leg of veal. When you diſh 


and ſtick a ſſ 4 
r 


- of m 
auce, and e 1 
ie lives fared 2.0 8 


Mr. Farley page 130, h. has give the above in OS 
wit «nk ane tion. fact is, both Mrs. Raffald, 


Mr. Farley, — taken from Mrs. Glaſſe.— See her . 
page 11. 
Do dreſs @ Hare. 
Wen the hare is caſed cur it in rv juſt below ths 
ut the fore quarters into pieces, and put them into a clean 
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pan, with a blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 
ſome whole pepper, an anchovy, and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; 
cover them with water, and let them ſtew gently; make a 
2 and put into the belly of the other part; lard and roaſt 
t, flour and baſte it well with butter or ſmall beer. When the 
ſtew is tender, take it out with a fork into a diſh, and ſtrain 
off the liquor; put into it a glaſs of red wine, a ul of 
good catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; thake all 
together over the fire till it is of a good thickneſs ; take up the 
roaſted hare, and lay it in the middle of the diſh, with the ſtew 
round, and ſauce poured oyer it, and ſome good gravy in a boat, 
Maſon, 300, ; 


Hare d- la- daube. 


Cut a hare in ſix pieces; bone and lard them with bacon, 
ſeaſoned with ſpices, powder of laurel, „ 1 thyme, 
ſhallots, and one clove of garlick ; braze it with flices of lard, 
the bones, a little broth, as much of the blood as you can fave, 
a glaſs of brandy, and a quarter of a pound of good butter ; ſtop 
the pan well, and ftew it on a very flow fire, or in the oven, 
about four hours; then take out the bones, put the hare in a 
tureen, and the ſlices of bacon upon it; ſift the ſauce, and put 
it in the tureen; let it cool before uſing. It ought to be like a 
pie. Clermont, 288. | — | 


To ſcare a Hare. 


Lard a hare, arid put a pudding in the belly; put it into a 
pot or fiſh kettle, then put to 5 two quarts of ſtrong drawn 
vy, one of red wine, a whole lemon cut, a faggot of ſweet 
rbs, nutmeg, Pepper, a little ſalt, and fix cloves ; cover it cloſe, 
and ſtew it over a flow fire till it is three parts done ; then take 


it up, put it into a diſh, and ſtrew it over with crumbs of bread, 


ſweet herbs chopped fine, ſome lemon-peel grated, and half a 
nutmeg ; ſet it before the fire, and baſte it till it is of a fine light 
brown, In the mean time, take the fat off your gravy, — 
thicken it with the yolk of an egg. Take fix eggs, boiled har 

and chopped ſmall, ſome pickled « cucumbers cut very thin ; mix 


theſe with a ſauce, and pour it into the diſh. 
A fillet of mutton, or neck of veniſon, may be done the fame 


. 


Way. agy!: 


- 
> 


Note, 
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Note.—You may do rabbits the ſame way, but it muſt be 
veal gravy and white wine, adding muſhrooms for cucumbers, 
Glaſſe, 102. 


A Hare Civet. 


Bone your hare, and take out all the ſinews; cut one half 
in thin ſlices, and the other half in pieces an inch thick, flour 
them, and fry them in a little freſh butter, as collops, quick, 
and have ready ſome gravy made with the bones of the hare 

and beef ; put a pint of it into the pan to the hare, ſome muſ- 
tard, and a little elder vinegar; cover it cloſe, and let it do ſoftly 
till it is as thick as cream, then diſh it up, with the head in the 
middle. 


* 


To flew a Hare. 


When you have paunched and caſed your hare, cut her as 
for eating, put her into a large ſauce-pan with three pints of 
beef gravy, a pint of red wine, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a bundle of winter ſavoury, a ſlice of horſe-radiſh, two blades 
of beaten mace, one anchovy, a ſpoonful of walnut or mum 
catchup, one of browning, half a lemon, chyan and falt to your 
taſte; put on a cloſe cover, and ſet it over a gentle fire, and 
ſtew it for two hours; then take it up into a ſoup-diſh, and 
thicken your gravy with a lump of butter rolled in flour; boil 
it a little, and ſtrain it over your hare. Garniſh with lemon- 
peel cut like ſtraws, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 135. 


To hodge-podge a Hare. 


Take your hare and cut it in pieces, as if you intended it 
for ſtewing, and put into the pitcher, with two or three onions, 
a little ſalt and pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece of 
butter; ſtop the pitcher very cloſe to prevent the ſteam from 

tting out, ſet it in a kettle full of boiling water, ep 
Ca bled wp as the waner waltes; let it ſtew four or five 
at leaſt, You may, when you firſt put the hare into the kettle, 
E lettuce, cucumbers, celery, and turnips, if you like it 


N To 
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To ju a Hare. 


Cut your hare into little pieces, and lard them here and there 
with little flips of bacon. — them with a little pepper and 
ſalt, and pour them into an earthen jug with a blade or two of 
mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. 

Cover the jug cloſe, that nothing may get in; ſet it in a pot 
of boiling water, and three hours will do it, Then turn it out 
into the diſh, take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſend it 
hot to table, As to the larding, you may omit it if you pleaſe. 

Farley, 71. 


To haſh a Hare, 


r if any of the pudding is leſt, 
rub it ſmall in ſome gravy, to which put a glaſs of red wine, a 


— ape ſalt, an onion, a flice of lemon; toſs it up till 
hot through, take out the onion and lemon. 


Another way. 


Cut it in ſmall pieces, nd 8 pan ens any of tho gutigh be 
rub it ſmall, pahgas hay, ill of red wine, r 
of water, half an fine, an onion ſtuck wi 
four cloves, and a quarter 4 of butter rolled in flour. 
Shake all theſe together over a ſlow fire till your hare is thorough- 
ly hot, for it is a bad cuſtom to let any kind of haſh boil 
longer, as it hardens the meat. Send your hare to table in 
deep diſh, but before you ſend 151.2 onion, and lay 
ſippets round the diſh. Farley, 70. 


To collar a. Hare. 


Bone a hare, nd ies i with, Hick planes of bacon, ſeaſoned 
with r put a force- meat in it or not; roll it 
a #: # t, and tie it ; braze it with ſlices of veal, half a 
pint of white wine, and a pint of broth; cover it over with __ 
ab ay You may alſo put ſuch meat and 2 


2 or of the braze after, F 


Hare 
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Hare Cake. 


Chop the fleſh of a hare very fine, take ſome bacon in dice 
about half the quantity, ſeaſon with pepper, a little falt, and 
ſpice, a green onion or two, and a moriel of ſhallot ; mix all 
well together, and prepare a ſtew-pan juſt wide enough, that it 
may cut in ſlices about two inches thick; line your bottom with 
thin bacon, and cover with the ſame ; pour in a ladle of broth, 
and a glaſs of red wine, ſome ſlices of carrot, onion, and herbs ; 
let it — gently for two or three hours, take off the cover, 
and let it cool; the next day take it out, and trim it nice and 
round; pound ſome of the bacon it was ſtewed in, and when 
you ſerve it to table, ſpread it upon the top like ſugar upon a 
plumb-cake, and ſerve it to table upon a napkin. If it is well 
done, it will keep a fortnight for ſlices. 

Veal cake may be done in the fame manner, only inſtead of 
red wine put white ; and do not cover it ſo much but that every 
one at table may ſee what it is. Verral, 227. ; 


Hare Cake in Felly. 


Having boned the hare, and picked out the ſinews, add an 
equal quantity of beef; chop theſe and pound them ; add freſh 
muſhrooms, ſhallot, (and garlick if agreeable), ſweet herbs, 
pepper and ſalt, two or three eggs. Mix theſe with bacon and 
— cucumbers cut like dice, put it into a mould ſheeted with 

ices of bacon; cover it, bake it in a moderate oven; when 
cold, turn it out. Lay over it the following jelly:—a pound 
and an half of ſcrag of veal, a ſlice of ham, two or three cloves, a 
little nutmeg, ſome ſweet herbs, a carrot or two, ſome ſhallot, 
two bay leaves, an ounce of iſing-glaſs, with ſome beef broth ; 
ſtew this till it will jelly, paſs it through a fine ſieve, then 
a bag; add ſome lemon- juice. Maſon, 303. / 


Leveret Kid faſhion, 


Lard a leveret, marinade it about three hours in a 

warm marinade, made of water, vinegar, butter, flour, 
ps and falt, chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſliced onions, 4— 
aurel, baſil, lemon- peel, and cloves ; then roaſt it, baſting with 
ſome of the marinade ; ſift the remainder, mix it with a little 
cullis, and ſerve it in a * Clermont, 291. A 
2 0 
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To florendine Rabbits. 


Skin three young rabbits, but leave on the ears; waſh and 
dry them with a cloth, take out the bones carefully, leaving the 
head whole, then lay them flat ; make a force-meat of a quarter 
of a pound of bacon ſcraped, it anſwers better than ſuet, it 
makes the rabbits eat tenderer, and look whiter ; add to the ba- 
con the crumb of a penny loaf, a little lemon-thyme, or lemon- 
peel ſhred fine, parſley chopped ſmall, nutmeg, chyan, and falt 
to your palate ; mix them up together with an egg, and ſpread it 
over the rabbits, roll them up to the head, ſkewer them itraight, 
and cloſe the ends, to prevent the force-meat from coming out; 
ſkewer the ears back, and tie them in ſeparate cloths, and boil 
them half an hour. When you dith them up, take out the jaw- 
bones, and ſtick them in the eyes for ears; put round them 
force-meat balls and muſhrooms. Have ready a white ſauce 
made of veal gravy, a little anchovy, the juice of half a lemon, 
or a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle ; ſtrain it, take a ue of a 

und of butter rolled in flour, ſo as to make the ſauce pretty 
thick; keep ſtirring it whilſt the flour is diſſolving, beat the 
yolk of an egg; put to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and falt ; 
mix it with the gravy, and let it ſimmer a little over the fire, but 
not boil, for it will curdle the cream; pour it over the rabbits, 


and ſerve it up. Raffald, 137. Farley, 130. 


Rabbits Surprize. 


Take two half-grown rabbits, roaſt them, cut of the heads 
cloſe to the ſhoulders and the firſt joints ; then take off all the 
lean meat from the back bones; cut it ſmall, and toſs it up with 
ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream and milk, and a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little nutmeg, and a little 
ſalt; ſhake all well together till it is as thick as good cream, 
and ſet it to cool; then make a force-meat with a pound of veal, 
a pound of ſuet, as much crumbs of bread, two anchovies, a 
little piece of lemon-peel cut fine, a little ſprig of thyme, and a 
Iittle nutmeg grated ; let the veal and ſuet be chopped very fine, 
and beat in a mortar, then mix it altogether with the yolks of 
two raw eggs ; place it all round the rabbits, leaving a long trough 
in the back-bone open, that you think will hold the meat you 
cut qut for the ſauce ; pour it in, and cover it with the force- 
meat, ſmooth it all over with your hand as well as you can with 
' A raw 
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a raw egg, ſquare at both ends; throw on a little grated bread, 
and butter a magazine or pan, and take them from the dreſſer 
where you formed them, and place them on it very carefully. 
Bake them three quarters of an hour, till they are of a fine brown 
colour, Let your ſauce be gravy thickened with butter, and the 
Juice of a lemon ; lay them in the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. 
Garniſh with orange cut into quarters, and ſerve it up for a firſt 
courle. Glaſſe, 103. 


Rabbits in Caſſerole. 


Take a couple of rabbits, divide them into quarters, flour 
them if they are not larded, and fry them in butter ; then put 
them in a ſtew-pan, with ſome vy and a glaſs of white 
wine; ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs; cover them down cloſe, and let them ſtew till tender; 
then take up the rabbits, ſtrain off the ſauce, thicken it with 
butter and flour, and pour it over them. Maſon, 295. 


Another way. 


Having divided your rabbits into quarters, you may lard them 
or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Shake ſome flour over them, and fry 
them in lard or butter. Then put them into an earthen pipkin, 

with a quart of good broth, a glaſs of white wine, a little pep- 
per and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a ſmall piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew half an 
hour; then diſh them up, and pour the ſauce over them. Gar- 
niſh with Seville oranges, cut into thin ſlices, and notched. — 


Glaſſe, 104. Farley, 131. 


To roaft a Rabbit Hare faſhion, 


Take your rabbit and lard it with bacon, and then roaſt it as 
ou do a hare, with a ſtuffing in the belly. n 

t if you do not lard it, have white ſauce made as fo — 
take a little veal broth, . up with a little flour and butter 
to thicken it, and add a gill of cream, Keep it ſtirring one way 
till it is ſmooth, and then put it into a boat. 


3 8 Portugueſe 
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Portugueſe Rabbits. 


Get ſome rabbits, truſs them chicken faſhion, the head muſt 
be cut off, and the rabbit turned with the back upwards, and 
two of the legs ſtripped to the claw-end, and fo truſſed with 
two ſkewers: Lard them and roaſt them with what ſauce you 
pleaſe. If you want chickens, and they are to appear as ſuch, 
they muſt be dreſſed in this manner :—ſend them up hot with 
gravy in the diſh, and garniſh with lemon and beet-root.— 

laſſe, 103. 


Rabbits Pulled. 


Half boil your rabbits, with an onion, a little whole pep- 
per, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece of lemon-peel ; pull 
the fleſh into _ to it a — of the liquor, a piece of 
butter mixed with 2 „ falt, nutmeg, chopped parſley, 
and the liver boiled and bruiſed ; boil this up, ſhaking it round. 
Maſon, 294. 


A Scotch Rabbit. 


Having toaſted a piece of bread very nicely on both ſides, 
butter it, and toaſt a ſlice of cheeſe about as big as the bread on 


„ A Þelch Rabbit. 


Toaſt a piece of bread on both ſides, then toaſt the cheeſe on 
one ſide; lay it on the toaſt, and with a hot iron brown the 
other ſide. You may rub it over with muſtard. 


An Engliſh Rabbit. 
' Toaſt the bread brown on both ſides, and lay it in a plate be- 
fore the fire, then pour a glaſs of red wine over it, and let it 
ſoak the wine up; then cut fome cheeſe very thin, and lay it 


thick over the bread, and put it in a tin oven before the 
and it will be preſently toaſted and browned. Serve it hot. 


* . * 1 1 CHAP * 


. 


CHAP. X. 
TURTLES AND MOCK TURTLES. 


To dreſs a Turtle the Meſt India way. 


1 ag the turtle out of the water the night before you dreſs 
it, and lay it on its back. In the morning cut its head 
off, and hang it up by its hind fins for it to bleed till the blood is 
all out ; then cut the callapee, which is the belly, round, and 
raiſe it up; cut as much meat to it as you can; throw it into 
ſpring water with a little ſalt, cut the fins off, and ſcald them 
with the head ; take off all the ſcales, cut all the white meat out, 
and throw it into ſpring water and falt ; the guts and | muſt 
be cut out. Waſh the lungs very clean from the blood, then 
take the guts and maw lit them open, waſh them very 
clean, and put them on to boil in a large pot of water, and boil 
them till are tender. Then take off the inſide ſkin, and 
cut them in pieces of two or three inches long. 
veal broth made as follows :—Take one large 
uckles of veal, and put them on in three gallons of water ; let 
it boil, ſkim it well, ſeaſon with turnips, onions, carrots, and 
celery, and a good large bundle of ſweet herbs boil it till it is 
half waſted, then ſtrain it off. Take the fins, and put them in a 
ſtew-pan, cover them with veal broth, ſeaſon with an onion 
chopped fine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs c not 4; balf an 
ounce of cioves and mace, half a nutmeg fine ; 
very gently till tender; then take the fins out, put in a pint 
r Beat up 
the whites of ſix eggs with the juice of two lemons, put the li- 
quor in and boil it up, run it through a flannel make it very 
hot, waſh the fins very clean, and put them in. Take a piece of 
butter and put at the bottom © > ts Hut your white 
meat 1 ll it is al tender. Take the 
lungs and hea ith veal broth, with an onion, 
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of Madeira wine, ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt pretty high; 
put in the lungs and white meat, ſtew them up Jane! for fifteen 
minutes ; have ſome force-meat balls made out of the white part 
inſtead of veal, as for Scotch collops. If any eggs, ſcald them; 
if not, take twelve hard yolks of eggs, made into egg balls. 
Have we callapaſh, or 28 ſhell, done round the edges with 

ſte, ſeaſon it in the inſide with chyan pepper and ſalt, and a 
ittle Madeira wine; bake it half an hour, then put in the lungs 
and white meat, force meat, and eggs over, and bake it half an 
hour. Take the bones, and three quarts of veal broth, ſea- 
ſoned with an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two blades of mace; 
ſtew it an hour, ſtrain it through a ſieve, thicken it with butter 
and flour, put in half a pint of Madeita wine, ſtew it half an 
hour; ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt to your liking. This 
is the ſoup. Take the callapee, run your knife between the 
meat-and ſhell, and fill it full of force-meat ; ſeaſon it all over 
with ſweet herbs chopped fine, a ſhallot chopped, chyan pepper 
and falt, and a little Madeira wine ; put a paſte round the edge, 
and bake it an hour and an half. Take the guts and maw, put 
them in a ſtew-pan, with a little broth, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
two blades of mace fine ; thicken with a little butter rolled 
in flour, ſtew them gently for half an hour, ſeaſon with chyan 
pepper and falt, beat up the yolks of two eggs in half a pint of 
—_—_ it in, and keep ſtirring it up one way till it boils up, 


them up as follows; | | 
CALLAPEE. N 
FRICASSEE. SOUP. FINS. 
CALLAPASH. 


The fins eat fine, when cold, put by in the liquor. Glaſſe 
344 to 346. Farley, 22 to 26. 1 


To dreſs a Turile of about thirty pounds weight. 


When you kill the turtle, which muſt be done the night be- 
fore, cut off the head, and let it bleed two or three hours ; then 
cut off the fins, and the callapee from the callapaſh ; take care 
you do not burſt the gall ; throw all the inwards into cold water, 
the guts and tripe keep by themſelves, and ſlip them open 
with a pen-knife, waſh them very clean in fcalding * 

| | pe 
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ſcrape off all the inward ſkin ; as you do them, throw them into 
cold water, waſh them out of that and put them into freſh water, 
and let them lie all night, ſcalding the fins and edges of the cal- 
lapaſh and callapee ; cut the meat off the ſhoulders, and hack the 
bones, and ſet them over the fire with the fins in about a quart 
of water; put in a little mace, nutmeg, chyan, and ſalt; let it 
ſtew about three hours, then ſtrain it, and put the fins by for 
uſe. The next morning take ſome of the meat you cut off the 
ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, as for ſauſages, with about a pound 
of beef or veal ſuet ; ſeaſon with mace, nutmeg, ſweet marjoram, 
rſley, chyan, and ſalt to your taſte, and three or four glaſſes of 
ira wine, ſo {tuff it under the two fleſhy parts of the meat; 
and if you have any left, lay it over to prevent the meat from 
burning ; then cut the remainder of the meat and fins in pieces 
the ſize of an egg; ſeaſon it pretty high with chyan, ſalt, and a 
little nutmeg, and put it into the callapaſh ; take care that it be 
ſewed or ſecured up at the end, to keep in the gravy ; then boil 
up the gravy, and add more wine, if required, and thicken it a 
little with butter and flour; put ſome of it to the turtle, and ſet 
it in the oven with a well butter'd paper over it to keep it from 
burning, and when it is about half bakedgſqueeze in the juice of 
one or two lemons, and ſtir it up. Callapath, or back, will take 
half an hour more baking than the callapee, which two hours 
will do. The guts muſt be cut in pieces two or three inches 
long, the tripes in leſs, and put into a mug of clear water, and 
ſet in the oven with the callapaſh, and when it is enough drained 
from” the water, it is to be mixed with the other parts, and ſent 
up very hot. Raffald, 19. Farley, 22. 


Another way. f 


I have ſeen, ſays Mr. Verral, many a turtle dreſſed; but I 
think not all as they ſhould be. And as I have the honor of 
ſending ſeveral to table myſelf, to ſome of the politeſt gentry in 
the kingdom, with great applauſe, I ſhall give the followi 
receipt from experience, rather than from general rule of 
3 ing it together. To diſſect it then,. —Eet its head 
be 2 cloſe to the ſhell, ſet it on that part that all the 
blood may run away; have plenty of water in pails or tubs; 
lay your fiſh upon the back, or callapaſh, cut off the under ſhell, 
or callapee, in the firſt line or partition, from the edge of the 
callapaſh ; take off that, and immediately put it into water. 
Next cut off the four fins in the ſhoulder and aich- bone joints, 
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and put into water too, and with a cleaver chop out the bones 
from the ſhoulders and hinder parts, and put to the reſt, Take 
out your guts and tripe clean, and the other entrails, and la 
your callapaſh in water while you prepare your callapee, whic 
ſhould-be done as follows :—cut of all ſuperfluous bits for your 
ſoup, and trim it neatly. Cut little holes in the thick fleſh, with 
the point of your knife ; lay it in a diſh, and ſoak it well in 
Madeira wine, and ſeaſon with chyan pepper, (but not too 
much, ) a little ſalt, plenty of ſhallot and parſley minced and 
ſtrewed upon it. Next take the callapaſh, and order in the ſame 
manner; firſt cutting off the ſhell to the creaſe on the other fide 
of the edge, and put a neat rim of paſte quite round, and adorn 
it well; pour a little cullis round, and ſqueeze the juice of ſome 
or oranges; and they are ready for your oven. 'The 
common way 1s to put ſome of the fleſh into the callapaſh ; but, 
in my opinion, it is beſt to put none. The next to be made 
ready is your fins and head ; blanch them till you can take off 
the outer ſkin ; trim them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with 
the head ; pour in ſome Madeira, a ladle of broth, a pinch of 
chyan, a ſmall bundle of onions, herbs, and ſhallots, and ſtew 
them tender with a littlg falt, and 'tis ready; the two biggeſt fins 
for one diſh, and the head and two ſmalleſt for another. Now 
cut the fide ſhells in pieces, and blanch them fo that you may 
take out the griſtles or jelly part whole. While this is doing, 
prepare the tripe or guts with a ſharp knife; flit them from end 
to end, and care muſt be taken that all is waſhed and fcraped 
clean; cut them into pieces about two inches in length, and 
blanch them. When your broth is made of the fleſh, to the 
tripe in a ſtew- pan put as much as will cover it; put in a bunch 
of herbs, with an onion or two, a couple of whole ſhallots, ſome 
mace, and a little falt ; ſtew all till pretty tender; take out the 
herbs, &c. and put butter and flour to thicken it; provide a lia- 
fon as for a fricaſſee of chickens, and at your dinner-time toſs it 
up with the juice of lemon or orange, and it is ready. Next 
take the jellies of your ſide ſhells, for a diſh done 
in the ſame manner as the fins and head; ſqueeze in ſome juice 
— or lemon, and it is ready. And now for the ſoup :— 
Moſt of which that I have ſeen or taſted has been poor inſipid 
ſtuff. To ſay why it was, is ſaying leſs than nothing. "The 
whole matter is, to thew how it may be made good; thus, they 
cut all the fleſh from the bones into ſmall pieces, and to about a 
pound of meat put a quart of water, and to five or fix quarts, a 
pint of Madeua. » Take care that it is well ſkimmed. Tie up 
12 
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in a bit of linen three or four onions, ſome bits of carrot, a leck, 
ſome herbs and parſley, with two or three pinches of chyan, and 
let it boil with the meat, and ſalt — to your taſte. Let 
it ſimmer an hour, or a little more, and ſend it up in a tureen 
or ſoup-diſh, only the meat and the broth. 

Theſe ſeven diſhes make a pretty firſt courſe ; the callapaſh 
and callapee at top and bottom, ſoup in the middle, and the other 
four the corners. Verral, 235. 


To dreſs a Mock Turtle. 


Take the largeſt calf's head you can get, with the ſkin on, 
it in ſcalding water till you find the hair will come off, clean 
it well, and wath it in warm water, and boil it three quarters of 
an hour. Then take it out of the water, and flit it down the 
face, cut off all the meat along with the ſkin as clean from the 
bone as you can, and be careful you do not break the ears 
off. Lay it on a. flat diſh, and the cars with forcemeat, 
and tie them round with cloths. Take the eyes out, and pick 
all the reſt of the meat clean from the bone, put it in a toſſing- 
pan, with the niceſt and fatteſt part of another calf's head, with. 
out the ſkin on, boiled as long as the above, and three quarts of 
veal gravy. Lay the ſkin in the pan on the meat, with the fleſh- 
ſide up, cover the pan cloſe, and let it ſtew over a moderate fire 
one hour; then put in three ſweetbreads, fried a little brown, 
one ounce of morels, the e _— 
boiled, one anchovy boned and chopped „a tea-ſpoonful 
chyan pepper, a little ſalt, half a lemon, three pints of Madeira 
wine, two meat-ſpoonfuls of muſhroom catchup, one of lemon- 
ickle, and half a pint of muſhrooms. Let them ſtew flowly 
faalf an hour longer, and thicken it with flour and butter. Have 
ready the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and the brains of both 
heads boiled; cut the brains the ſize of nutmegs, and make a 
rich force- meat, and ſpread it on the caul of a leg of 
it up, and boil it in a cloth one hour. When boiled, cut it in 
three parts, the middle largeſt ; then take up the meat into the 
diſh, and lay the head over it with the ſkin fide vp, and put the 
largeſt piece of forcemeat between the ears, and make the top of 
the ears to meet round it, (this is called the crown of the turtle) 
lay the other ſlices of the forcemeat oppoſite to each other at the 
narrow end, and lay a few of the truffles, morels, brains, muſh- 
rooms, eggs, and artichoke bottoms upon the face, and round 


it; 
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it; ſtrain the gravy boiling hot upon it. Be as quick in diſhing it 
up as poſſible, for it ſoon grows cold. Glaſſe, 347. Raffald, $2. 


Another way. 


| Take a calf's head, and ſcald off the hair, as from a pig; 
then clean it, cut off the horny part in thin flices, with as little 
of the lean as poſſible; chop the brains; have ready between a 
rt and three pints of ſtrong mutton or veal gravy, with a 
quart of Madeira wine, a large tea-ſpoonful of chyan, a large 
onion cut very ſmall, half the peel of a large lemon ſhred as fine 
as poſſible, a little falt, the juice of four lemons, and ſome ſweet 
herbs cut ſmall. Stew all theſe together till the head is very 
tender. Let them ſtew about an hour and an half. Then have 
ready the back ſhell of a turtle, lined with a paſte made of flour 
and water, which muſt firſt be ſet in the oven to harden, then 
in the ingredients, and ſet it in the oven to brown, When 
that is done, lay the yolks of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat 
balls round the top. | 
Some parboil the head the day before, take out the bones, and 


then cut it into flices. Maſen, 155. 


Mock Turtle from Calf's Feet. 


Provide two calves feet and one chicken; cut them into pieces 
of a proper ſize for a fricaſſee; make the ſeaſoning with three 
large otnons, a large handful of parſley, and a few ſweet herbs ; 
chop them all together, then ſeaſon the meat. Let the feet 
ſtew two hours and an half in three quarts of water; then 
put in the chicken; let it ſtew half an hour. Then take the 
juice of two lemons, a tea-cupful of Madeira wine, ſome chyan 
pepper ; put that in laſt. Let it ſtew all together half an hour, 
and ſerve it up in a ſoup- diſh. | 

Force · meat balls of veal may be laid at top, and hard eggs. 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF SOUPS. 


Obſervations on Soups. 


REAT care is neceſſary to be taken that the pots, or ſauce- 
pans, and covers, be very clean, and free from all greaſe 
and ſand, and that they are well tinned, for fear of giving the 
broth or ſoups any braſſy taſte, or of injuring the health of thoſe 
who partake of the ſeveral diſhes. When you make any kind 
of ſoups, particularly portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy ſoup, 
or any other that has roots or herbs in it, always obſerve to lay 
the meat in the bottom of your pan, with a good lump of butter ; 
cut the herbs and roots ſmall, lay them over your meat, cover 
it cloſe, ſet it over a very flow fire; it will draw all the virtue 
out of the roots or herbs, and turn it to a good gravy, and give 
the ſoup a very different flavour from putting water in at the feſt. 
When your gravy is almoſt dried up, fill your pan with water. 
When it begins to boil, take off the fat, and follow the direc- 
tions of your receipt for what ſort of ſoup you are making. 
When you make old peas ſoup, take ſoft water ; for green 
hard is preferable ; it keeps the peas of a better colour. When 
you e any White ſoup, do not put in cream till you take it 
off the fire. Always diſh up your ſoups the laſt thing. If it 
be a gravy ſoup, it will ſkim over if you let it ſtand. If it be a 
peas-ſoup, it often ſettles, and the top looks thin. You muſt 
obſerve in all broths and ſoups, that one thing does nat taſte 
more than another, but that the taſte be equal, and that it has a 
fine agreeable reliſh, according to what you deſign it for ; and 
you mult be ſure, that all the greens and herbs you put in are 
clean waſhed and picked. 


Rich Vermicelli Soup. 


+ Put four ounces of butter into a large toſſing- pan; cut a 
knuckle of veal and a ſcrag of mutton into ſmall pieces about 
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the ſize of walnuts; flice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, with 
three or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, two parſnips, 
two large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end. Cut in four 
or five heads of celery waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. Cover the pan cloſe, and 
ſet it over a flow fire, without any water, till the gravy is drawn 
out of the meat; then pour the gravy into a pot or baſon; let 
the meat brown in the ſame pan, and take care it does not burn. 
Then pour in four quarts of water, let it boil gently till it is 
waſted to three pints. Then ſtrain it, and put the gravy to it; 
ſet it on the fire, add to it two ounces of vermicelli, cut the niceſt 
put of a head of celery, chyan pepper, and ſalt to your taſte, and 

it boil for four minutes. If not a good colour, put in a lit- 
tle browning, lay a ſmall French roll in the ſoup-dith, pour in 
the ſoup upon it, and lay ſome of the vermicelli over it. Maſon, 


197. Raffald, 4. Farley, 155. 


Another way. 


Take. three quarts of the broth, and ſome of the gravy mixed 

together, a quarter of a pound of vermicelli blanched in two 

s of water ; put it into the ſoup, boil it up for ten minutes, 

and ſeaſon with ſalt, if it wants any. Put it in your tureen, 
with the cruſt of a French roll baked. Glaſſe, 126. 


Vermicelli Soup, with Meat or Fiſh. 


For a middling diſh, take about a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli, which you ſcald a moment in boiling water; then drain 
it, and boil in good broth or gravy, and a bit of bacon. When 
boiled tender, take out the bacon, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſkim 
off the fat very clean; it muſt be ſerved of a middling conſiſt. 
ence. If you would make it of a crawfiſh cullis, or any other, 
you will only mix it a moment before you ſerve. If it is for 
_ your vermicelli as above, and boil it with fiſh broth 
and ; adding a liaſon of yolks of eggs made with the ſame 


Hare Soup. 


This being a rich ſoup, it is p for a large entertainment, 
and may be placed at the bottom of the table, where two ſoups 
are required, and almond or onion ſoup be at the top. Hare ſoup 
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is thus made: Cut a large old hare into ſmall pieces, and put it 
in a mug, with three blades of mace, a little ſalt, two large 
- onions, a red herring, fix morels, half a pint of red wine, and 
three quarts of water. Bake it three hours in a quick oven, and 
then ſtrain it into a toſſing pan. Have ready boiled three ounces 
of French barley, or fag', in water. Then put the liver of the 
hare two minutes in ſcalding water, and rub it through a hair 
ſieve, with the back of a wooden ſpoon. Put it into the ſoup 
with the barley or ſago, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Set 
it over the fire, and keep it ſtirring, but do not let it boil. If 
you diſapprove of the liver, you may put in criſped bread, ſteep- 
ed in red wine. Farley, 150. 


Soup a-la-Reine. 


Take a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds of lean beef, 
put to it fix quarts of water with a little ſalt. When it boils, 
ſkim it well, then put in fix large onions, two carrots, a head or 
two of celery, a parſnip, one leek, and a little thyme. Boil them 
all together till the meat is boiled quite down, then (train it 
through a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand about half an hour; then 
ſk:m it well, and clear it off gently from the ſettlings into a clear 

. Boll half a pint of cream, and pour it on the crumb of a 
. loaf, and let it ſoak well. Take half a pound of al- 
monds, blanch and beat them as fine as poſſible, putting in now 
and then a little cream to prevent them from oiling. take 
the yolks of ſix hard eggs, and the roll that is ſoaked in the 
cream, and beat them all together quite fine. Then make your 
broth hot, and pour it to your almonds. Strain it 22 a 
fine hair ſieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till all the goodneſs is 
gone through into a ſtew-pan, and add more cream to make it 
white. Set it over the fire, keep ſtirring it till it boils, ſkim off 
the froth as it riſes, ſoak the tops of two French rolls in melted 
butter, in a ſtew-pan, till they are criſp, but not brown ; then 
take them out of the butter, and lay them on a plate before the 
fire; and a quarter of an hour before you ſend it to the table, 
take a little of the ſoup hot, and put it to the roll in the bottom 
of the tureen ; put your ſoup on the fire, keep ſtirring it till ready 
to boil, then put it into your tureen, and ſerve it up hot. Be 
ſure you take all the fat off the broth before you put it to the al- 
monds, or it will ſpoil it; and take care it does not curdle. 
Raffald, 7. Farley, 149. 


Soup 
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Soup Creſſy. 


Take a pound of lean ham, and cut it into ſmall bits, and put 
at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, then cut a French roll and put over 
the ham. Take two dozen heads of celery cut ſmall, ſix onions, 
two turnips, one carrot, cut and waſhed very clean, fix cloves, 
four blades of mace, two handfuls of water-creſſes. Put them 
all into a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good broth. Cover them 
cloſe, and ſweat it gently for twenty minutes; then fill it up 
with veal broth,” and ſtew it for four hours. Rub it through a 
fine ſieve, or cloth, put it in your pan again; ſeaſon it with falt 
and a little chyan pepper. Give it a ſimmer up, and ſend it to 
table hot, with ſome French roll toaſted hard in it. Boil a hand- 
ſul of creſſes till tender, in water, and put it over the bread. 


Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 196. Farley, 156. 


Another way. 


Slice all ſorts of roots, ſtew them in good butter, with ſlices 
of ham and veal ; let them ſtew in the butter as long as you poſ- 
ſibly can without letting them burn; then add ſome good broth ; 
let it boil till your roots are become like a marmalade, then 

ſs it through a cullis-cloth ; add as much broth as neceſſary 

r your quantity of ſoup. If for meagre, inſtead of veal and 


ham, uſe carps or pike, and meagre broth. Clermont, 25. 


Amond Soup. 


Blanch a quart of almonds, and beat them in a marble mor- 
tar, with the yolks of ſix hard eggs, till they are a fine paſte; 


mix them by degrees with two quarts of new milk, a quart of 


cream, and a quarter of a pound of double-refined ſugar, beat 
fine ; ſtir all well together. hen it is well mixed, ſet it over 
a ſlow fire, and keep it ſtirring quick all the while, till you find 
it is thick enough; then pour it into your diſh, and fend it to 
tab'e. If you are not very careful, it will curdle. Maſon, 205, 


from Ge, 156, 
Another Way, 
Chop a neck of veal, and the ſcrag end of a neck of mutton 
into ſmall pieces, put them in a large toſſing-pan; cut in a 
| turnip, 
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turnip, with a blade or two of mace, and five quarts of water; 
ſet it over the fire, and let it boil gently till it is reduced to two 
quarts ; {train it through a hair ſieve into a clear pot, then put 


in ſix ounces of almonds blanched and beat fine, half a pint of 
thick cream, and chyan 7 ay to your taſte. Have ready three 


ſmall French rolls, made for that purpoſe, the ſize of a ſmall 
tea- cup; if they are larger, they will not look well, and drink 
up too much of the ſoup ; blanch a few Jordan almonds, and 
cut them lengthways, ſtick them round the edge of the rolls 
flankways, then ſtick them all over the top of the rolls, and put 
them in the tureen. When diſhed up, pour the ſoup _ the 
rolls. "Theſe rolls look like a hed ho Some French cooks 
give this ſoup the name of Hodgs hog Soup. Raffald, 6. Far- 
7 I57- 


Soup Sante, or Gravy Soup. 


Put ſix good raſhers of lean ham in the bottom of a ſtew- pan; 
then put over it three pounds of lean beef, and over the beet 
three pounds of leary veal, ſix onions cut in flices, two carrots, 
and two turnips fliced, two heads of celery, and a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, ſix cloves, and two blades of mace ; put a little wa- 
ter at the bottom, draw it very gently till it ſticks, then put in a 
llon of boiling water; let it ſtew for two hours, 2 with 
alt, and ſtrain it off; then have ready a carrot cut in ſmall 
pieces of two inches long, and about as thick as a gooſe-quill, a 
turnip, two heads of leeks, two heads of celery, two heads of 
endive cut acroſs, two cabbage-lettuces cut acroſs, a very little 
ſorrel, and chervil ; put them in a ſtew-pan, and ſweat them 
for fifteen minutes gently ; then put them in your ſoup, boil it 
up gently for ten minutes ; put it in your tureen, with a cruſt of 
rench roll. 
N. B. You may boil the herbs in two quarts of water for ten 


minutes, if you like them beſt ſo; your ſoup will be the clearer. 
Glaſſe, 128. Farley, 161. | 


Soup Sante, with Herbs. 


Of herbs or vegetables, you muſt make ſhift with celery and 
endives in the winter, but add a lettuce, if you can get it; 
provide a duckling, or a chicken neatly blanched, and boil it in 
your ſoup, which is nothing more than broth or gravy. With 
the celery, &c. cut in bits 8 an inch long; let it boil Fax 
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for an hour or ſo; and, when it is almoſt your time of 1 4 
add a little ſpinach, ſorrel, and chervil, chopped. but not ſmall, 
and boil it about five minutes; prepare your cruſts in a ſtew- pan, 
and lay at the bottom of your diſh; lay your duckling in the 
middle; and pour your ſoup over it ; and ſerve it up with ſome 
thin bits of celery for garniſh, or without, as you like belt. 

For the ſummer ſeaſon, you may add a handful of young peas, 
heads of aſparagus, nice litt'e firm bits of cauliflower, bottoms 
of artichokes, and many other things that the ſeaſon affords. 


Verral, q. 
Soup Sante the Engliſh way. 

Provide about ten or twelve pounds of gravy-beef, a knuckle 
of veal, and the knuckle part of a leg of mutton, a couple of 
fowls (or two old cocks will do as well and a gallon of water ; 
let theſe ſtew very ſoftly till reduced to one half (ſet them on 
to ſtew the night before); add to them ſome cruſts of bread ; put 
in a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome celery, ſorrel, chervil, and purſ- 
lain, if agreeable; or any of them may be left out. When it is. 
ſtrong and good, ſtrain it; ſend it to table, with either a roaſt 
or boiled fowl, or a piece of roaſted or boiled neck of veal, in 
the middie, and ſome fried bread in a plate. 

Craw-fiſh Soup. 

Boil about fifty freſh craw-fiſh ; pick out all the meat, which 
you muſt ſave; pick out all the meat of a freſh lobſter, which 
8 muſt likewiſe ſave; pound the ſhells of the craw-fiſh and 
obſter fine in a marble mortar, and boil them in four quarts of 
water, with four pounds of mutton, a pint of green ſplit peas, 
nicely picked and waſhed, a large turnip, carrot, onion, mace, 
cloves. anchovy, a little thyme, pepper, and ſalt. Stew them 
on a flow fire till all the goodneſs is out of the mutton and ſhells, 
then ſtrain it through a ſieve, and put in the tails of your craw- 
fiſh and the lobſter-meat, but in very ſmall pieces, with the red 
coral of the lobſter, if it has any ; boil it half an hour, and juſt 
before you ſerve it up, add a little butter melted thick and 
ſmooth ; ſtir it round ſeveral times when you put it in; ſerve it 
very hot; but do not put too much ſpice in it. 

N. B. Pick out all- the bags and the woolly part of your 
craw-fiſh, before you pound them. Raffald, 13. Farley, 165. 
| Prawns make an excellent ſoup, done juſt in the ſame man- 
ner; but you muſt obſerve, that there is a ſmall bag in the car- 
caſe, full of gravel, which muſt be always taken out before you 
pound them for your ſtock. Verral, 21. | 


r | Plum 
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Plum Porridge for Chriſtmas. 

Put a leg and ſhin of beef into eight gallons of water, and boil . 
them till they are very tender. When the broth is ſtrong, ſtrain 
it out. Then wipe the pots, and put in the broth again. Slice 
ſix penny loaves thin, cut off the tops and bottoms, put ſome of 
the liquor to them, and cover them up, and let them ſtand for 
a quarter of an hour. Then boil and ſtrain it, and put it into 
your pot. Let them hoil a little, and then put in five pounds of 
ſtewed raiſins of the ſun, and two pounds of prunes. Let it 
boil a quarter of an hour, then put in five pounds of currants 
clean waſhed and picked. Let theſe boil till they ſwell, and 
then put in three quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, and two nutmegs, all beat fine. Before you put theſe 
into the pot, mix them with a little cold liquor, and do not put 
them in but a little while before you take off the pot. When 
you take off the pot, put in three pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a 
quart of ſack, a quart of claret, and the juice of two or three 
lemons. You may thicken with ſago inſtead of bread, if you 
pleaſe. Pour your porridge into earthen pans, and keep it for 


uſe. Farley, 162. 
Soup and Bouillie. 

For the bouillie, roll five pounds of briſket of beef tight with 
a tape. Put it into a ſtew- pan, with faur pounds of the leg of 
mutton piece of beef, and about ſeven or eight quarts of water. 
Boil theſe up as quick as poſſible, ſkim it very clean; add one 
large onion, fix or ſeven cloves, ſome whole pepper, two or 
three carrots, a turnip or two, a leek, and two heads of celery. 
Stew this very gently, cloſe covered, for ſix or ſeven hours. 
About an hour before dinner, ſtrain the ſoup through a piece of 
dimity that has been dipped in cold water, Put the rough {ide 
upwards. Have ready boiled carrots cut like little wheels, tur- 
nips cut in balls, ſpinach, a little chervil and ſorrel, two heads 
of endive, one or two of celery cnt in pieces. Put theſe into 
2 tureen, with a Dutch loaf, or a French roll dried, after the 
crumb is taken out. Pour the ſoup to theſe boiling hot. Add 
a little ſalt and chyan, Take the tape from the bouillie ; ſerve 
it in a ſeparate diſh ; maſhed turnips, and ſliced carrots, in two 
little diſhes. The turnips and carrots ſhould be cut with an in- 

ſtrument that may be bought for that purpoſe. Maſon, 187. 
A Tranſparent Soup. 
Cut the meat from a leg of veal in ſmall pieces, and when 
you have taken all the meat from the bone, break the bone in 


{mall pieces. Put the meat in a large jug, and the bones at top, 
| O 2 with 
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with a bunch of ſweet herbs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
half a pound of Jordan almonds, blanched and beat fine. Pour 
on it four quarts of boiling water ; let it ſtand all night by the 
fire, covered cloſe. 'T he next day put it into a well-tinned ſauce- 

an, and let it boil flowly till it is reduced to two quarts, Be 
fure you take the ſcum and fat off as it riſes, all the time it is 
boiling. Strain it into a punch-bow], let it ſettle for two hours, 
pour it into a clean ſauce- pan, clear from the ſediments, if any, 
at the bottom, Have ready three ounces of rice, boiled in wa- 
ter. If you like vermicelli better, boil two ounces. When 
enough, put it in, and ſerve it up. | 

Green Peas Soup. 

Cut a knuckle of veal, and one pound of lean ham into thin 
ſlices ; lay the ham at the bottom of a ſoup-pot, the veal upon 
the ham ; then cut ſix onions in ſlices, and put on two or three 
turnips, two carrots, three heads of celery cut ſmall, a little 
thyme, four cloves, and four blades of mace. Put a little water 
at the bottom, cover the pot cloſe, and draw it gently, but do 
not let it ſtick ; then put in fix quarts of boiling water, let it 
ſtew gently for four hours, and ſkim it well. Take two quarts 
of green peas, and ſtew them in ſome of the broth till tender; 
then ſtrain them off, and put them in a marble mortar, and 
beat them fine, Put the liquor in and mix them up, (if you have 
no mortar, you muſt bruiſe them in the belt manner you can). 
Take a tammy, or fine cloth, and rub them through till you 
have rubbed all the pulp out, and then put your ſoup into a 
clean pot, with halt a pint of ſpinach juice, and boil it up for 
fifteen minutes. Seaſon with ſalt and a little pepper. It your 
ſoup is not thick enough, take the crumb of a French roll, and 
boil it in a little of the ſoup, beat it in the mortar, and rub it 
through your tammy or cloth ; then put in your ſoup and boil 
it up. Then put it in your tureen, with dice of bread toaſted 
very hard. Glaſſe, 129. | 

Another Tay. 

Provide a peck of peas, ſhell them, and boil them in ſpring- 
water till they are ſoft ; then work them through a hair ſieve ; 
take the water that your peas were boiled in, and put in a 
knuckle of veal, three ſlices of ham, and cut two carrots, a 
turnip, and a few beet-leaves, ſhred ſmall ; add a little more wa- 
ter to the meat, ſet it over the fire, and let it boil one hour and a 
half; then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and mix it with the 
pulp, and put in a little juice of ſpinach, which muſt be beat and 
ſqueezed through a cloth ; put in as much as will make it look 

a prelty 
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a pretty colour, then give it a gentle boil, which will take off the 
taſte of the ſpinach : ſlice in the whiteſt part of a head of celery, 
put in a lump of ſugar the ſize of a walnut, take a ſlice of bread, 
and cut it in little ſquare pieces; cut a little bacon the ſame way, 
fry them a light brown, in freſh butter ; cut a large cabbage-let- 
tuce in ſlices, fry it after the other, put it in the tureen with the 
fried bread and bacon: have ready boiled, as for eating, a pint 
of young peas, and put them in the ſoup, with a little chopped 
mint, if you like it, and pour it into your tureen. Raffald, g. 


Soup a-la-Muſquetaire. 

Take a pint of green peas, and a handful of ſorrel; boil in 
your broth and gravy on a flow fire, a neck of mutton ; which, 
when done, glaze it as a fricandeau, and ſerve it all together. 
Dalrymple, 26. | 


A common Peas Sonp. 


Take a quart of ſplit peas, put to them a gallon of ſoft waters 
a little lean bacon, or roaſt-beef bones; waſh one head of celery» 
cut it, and put it in with a turnip, boil it till reduced to two 
quarts, then work it through a cullender, with a wooden ſpoon ; 
mix a little flour and water, and boil it well in the ſoup, and 
flice in another head of celery, chyan pepper, and falt to your 
taſte; cut a ſlice of bread in Tal dice, fry them a light brown, 
_ put them in your diſh ; then pour the ſoup over it. Farley, 
160. . 


Another way. 


Cut two large onions, or three or four ſmall ones, two car- 
rots, ſome ſpinach, celery, endive, and a turnip, into a ſtew- 
pan; fry them with a bit of butter, ſo as to be as little greaſy as 
poſſible. Put them into a ſtew-pan with four quarts of water, 
(if the ſoup is to be very rich, as much beef-broth), ſome roaſt- 
beef bones, if they are to be had, a red herring, or a bit of lean 
bacon, and a quart of ſplit peas. Let this ſtew gently till the 
peas are very ſoft ; pulp them through a fine cullender, or a coarſe 
ſieve. When cold, take off the top, heat the ſoup with celery 
boiled and cut to pieces, ſpinach, endive, and a little chyan. 
Cut ſome bread like dice, fry it very dry, put it into a tureen, 
and pour in the ſoup ; add a little dried mint rubbed very fine ; 
or, if preferred, the herbs may be fried after they are boiled. 
Some gravy that has run from a piece of meat is a great addition. 
If the ſoup does not appear quite thick enough, mix a little flour 
very ſmooth, and add to it; but be ſure to let it boil a few mi- 
nutes, or the flour will taſte raw. The liquor of a leg of pork 

O 3 makes 
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makes good peas-ſoup in a common way, or any boiled bones. 


Maſon, 194. 
Peas Soup without Meat. 
A Britiſh herring, with a pint of peas, celery, &c. makes 


good peas-ſoup. 

White Peas Soup. 

Put four or five pounds of lean beef into ſix quarts of water, 
with a little ſalt, and as ſoon as it boils, take off the ſcum. Put 
in three quarts of old green peas, two heads of celery, a little 
thyme, three onions, and two carrots. Boil them till the meat 
is quite tender, then ſtrain it through a hair ſteve, and rub the 
pulp of the peas through the ſieve. Split the blanched part of 
three goſs-lettuces into four quarters, and cut them about an 
inch long, with a little mint cut ſmall. Then put half a pound 
of butter in a ſtew- pan large enough to hold your ſoup, and put 
the lettuce and mint into the butter, with a leek fliced very thin, 
and a pint of green peas. Stew them a quarter of an hour, and 
ſhake them frequently. Then put in a little of the ſoup, and 
ſtew them a quarter of an hour longer. Then put in your ſoup, 
as much thick cream as will make it white, and keep ſtirring it 
till it boils. Fry a French roll a little criſp in butter, put it at 
the bottom of your tureen, and pour over it your ſoup. Farley, 
159. 

Partridge Soup. 

Skin two old partridges, and cut them into ſmall pieces, 
with three ſlices of ham, two or three onions ſliced, and ſome 
celery ; fry them in butter till they are as brown as they can 
be made without burning; then put them into three quarts of 
water with a few pepper corns. Boll it {lowly till a little more 
than a pint is conſumed, then ſtrain it, put in ſome ſtewed 


celery and fried bread. Glaſſe, 133. Maſon, 198. Raffald, 14. 
Farley, 155. ; 
Soup a-la-Chartre. 


Take three or four ſweet-breads well cleaned in warm wa- 
ter, and ſcalded in boiling ; put them in your pot with ſcalded 
cocks'-combs, a faggot of parſley, green ſhallots, three cloves, 
and a few muſhrooms ; ſtew all with good broth on a flow fire 
have cruſts of rolls well ſoaked in broth in the ſoup-diſh, then 
put upon this the ſweatbreads, muſhrooms, and cacks'-combs, 
Clermont, 19. 

Portable Soup for Travellers. 
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and the lean part of half a ham. Put a quarter of a pound of 
butter at the bottom of a large cauldron, then lay in the meat 
and bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of 
mace. Cut oif the green leaves of five or {ix heads of celery, 
waſh the heads quite clean, cut them ſmall, put them in with 
three large carrots cut thin, cover the cauldron cloſe, and ſet it 
over a moderate fire. When you find the gravy begins to draw, 
keep taking it up till you have got it all out; then put water in 
to cover the meat; ſet it on the fire again, and let it boil flowly 
for four hours, then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clean 
pan, and let it boil three parts away ; then ſtrain the gravy that 
you drew {rom the meat, into the pan, let it boil gently (obſeruv- 
ing to ſkim the fat off as it riſes) till it looks thick like glue. 
You mult take great care, when it is near enough, that it does 
not burn; put in chyan pepper to your taſte, then pour it on flat 
earthen dithes a quarter of an inch thick, and let it ſtand till the 
next day, and cut it out with round tins a little larger than a 
crown piece; lay the cakes on diſhes, and ſet them in the fun 
to dry. This ſoup will anſwer belt to be made in froſty wea- 
ther. When the cakes are dry, put them ; in a tin box, with 
writing-paper between every cake, and keep them in a dry place. 
This is a very uſeful ſoup to be kept in gentlemens' families, 
for by pouring a pint of boiling water on one cake, and a little 
ſalt, it will make a good baſon of broth. A little boiling wa- 
ter poured on it will make gravy for a turkey or fowls. The 
longer it is kept the better. 

N. B. It will be neceffary to keep turning the cakes, as they 
dry. Raffald, 2. Farley, 150. 


Macaroni Soup. 

Mix three quarts of ſtrong broth, and one of gravy. Take 
half a pound of ſmall pipe-macaroni, and boi] it in three quarts 
of water, with a little butter in it, till it is tender. Then (train 
it through a ſieve. Cut it in pieces of about two inches in 
length, put it into your ſoup, and boil it up for ten minutes, 
Send it to table in a tureen, with the cruſt of a French roll 


toaſted. Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 121. 


Soupe au Bourgeois. 

Cut ten or a dozen heads of endive, and four or five bunches 
of celery into ſmall bits; waſh them, let them be well drained 
from the water, and put into a large pan ; pour upon.them four 
uarts of boiling water; ſet on three quarts of beef gravy made 
ſoup, in a large ſauce-pan, ſtrain the herbs from the water 
O4 . very 
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very dry. When the gravy boils, put them in. Cut off the 
cruſts of two French rolls, break them, and put into the reſt. 
When the herbs are tender, the ſoup is enough. A boiled 
fowl may be put into the middle, but it is very good without, 

If a white ſoup is liked better, it ſhould be veal gravy. 


Onion Soup. 

Boil eight or ten large Spaniſh onions in milk and water; 
change it three times. When they are quite ſoft, rub them 
through a hair ſieve. Cut an old cock into pieces, and boil it 
for gravy, with one blade of mace. Strain it, and pour it upon 
the pulp of the onions ; boil it gently with the crumb of an old 
penny loaf, grated into half a pint of cream. Add chyan pep- 
per and falt to your taſte, A few heads of aſparagus, or boiled 
ſpinach, both make it eat well and look very pretty. Grate a 
cruſt of brown bread round the edge of the diſh. Reffald, 8. 

Ox-cheek Soup. 

Break the bones of an ox-cheek, and waſh them till they are 

fealy clean. Then lay them in warm water, and throw 
in a little ſalt, which will fetch out the flime. Then take a 
large ſtew- pan, and put two ounces of butter at the bottom of 
it, and lay the fleſhy fide of the cheek-bone in it. Add to it half 
a pound of ſhank of ham cut in ſlices, and four heads of celery, 
with the leaves pulled off, and the heads waſhed clean. Cut 
them into the ſoup with three large onions, two carrots, a parſ- 
nip fliced, a few beets cut ſmall, and three blades of mace. 
Set it over a moderate fire for a quarter of an hour, which will 
draw the virtue from the roots, and give to the gravy an agree- 
able ſtrength. A very good gravy may be made by this me- 
thod, with roots and butter, adding only a little browning to 
give it a good colour, When the head has ſimmered a quarter 
of an hour, put to it ſix quarts of water, and let it ſtew till it 
is reduced to two quarts. If vou would have it eat like ſoup, 
ſtrain and take out the meat and the other ingredients, and put 
in the white part of a head of celery cut in ſmal! pieces, with a 
little browning to make it of a fine colour. Take two ounces 
of vermicelli. give it a ſcald in the ſoup, and put it into the 
tureen, with the top of a French roll in the middle of it. If 

ou would have it cat like a ſtew, take up the face as whole as 
poſſible, and have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut in 
ſquare pieces, and a {lice of bread toaſted and cut in ſmall dice. 
Put in a little chyan pepper, and (train the ſoup through a hair 
fieve upon the meat, bread, turnip, and carrot. Farley, 198. 
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Soup Lorraine. 


Take a pound of ſweet almonds, blanch and beat them in 
a mortar, with a very little water to keep them from olling ; 
put to them all the white part of a large roaſt fowl, and the 
yolks of four poached eggs; pound all together as fine as poſ- 
ſible. Take three quarts of ſtrong veal broth ; let it be very 
white, and ſkim off all the fat. Put it into a ſtew-pan with 
the other ingredients, and mix them well together. Boi them 
ſoftly over a ſtove, or on a clear fire. Mix the white part 
of another roaſt towl very fine; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, nut- 
meg, and a little beaten mace. Put in a bit of butter as big 
as an egg, and a ſpoonful or two of the ſoup ſtrained, and ſet 
it over the ſtove to be quite hot, Cut two French rolls in thin 
ſlices, and ſet them before the fire to criſp. Take one of the 
hollow rolls, which are made for oyſter loaves, and fill it with 
the mince; lay on the top as cloſe as poſſible, and keep it hot. 
Strain the ſoup through a piece of dimity into a clean ſauce- 
pan, and let it ſtew till it is the thickneſs of cream. Put the 
criſped bread in the diſh or tureen, pour the ſauce over it, 
and place the roll with the minced meat in the middle. Ma- 


en, 191. 
Dauphin Soup. 

Put a few ſlices of lard in the bottom of your 1228 
ſliced ham and veal, three onions ſliced, a carrot and parſnip. 
Soak over the fire till it catches, then add weak broth or boul- 
ing water; boil it on a flow fire till the meat is done. Pound 
the breaſt of a roaſted fowl, ſix yolks of hard eggs, as many 
ſweet almonds. Sift your broth, and add enough to your 

unded compound as will fift it with a ſtamine. Soak your 

read till tender, in broth ; warm your cullis without boiling, 
and mix it with as much broth as gives it a pretty thick con- 
ſiſtence, You may garniſh this ſoup with a fowl, or knuckle of 
veal, as in all white ſoups. Clermont, 21. 


Aſparagus Soup. 

Provide four or five pounds of beef, cut it into pieces ; ſet it 
over a fire, with an onion or two, a few, cloves, and ſome 
whole black pepper, a calf's foot or two, a head or two of 
celery, and a very little bit of butter, Let it draw at a dif- 
tance from the fire, Put in a quart of warm beer, three quarts 
of warm beef broth, or water. Let theſe ſtew till enough. 
Strain it, take off the fat very clean, put in ſome aſparagus heads, 

cut 
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cut ſmall, (palates may be added, boiled very tender,) and a 
toaſted French roll, the crumb taken out. | 


Calf's Head Soup. 

After waſhing a calf's head clean, ſtew it with a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, mace, pearl barley, 
and Jamaica pepper. When it is very tender, put to it ſome 
ſtewed celery. Seaſon it with pepper, and ſerve it with the 
head in the middle. 


Gravy Soup thickened with yellow Peas. 

Put in fix quarts of water, a ſhin of beef, a pint of peas, 
and fix onions. Set them over the fire, and let them boil gently 
till all the juice is out of the meat. Then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve; add to the ſtrained liquor one quart of ſtrong gravy to 
make it brown ; 5 in pepper and ſalt to your taſte. I hen 
put in a little celery beet · leaves, and boil it till they are 
tender. KRafald, 11. 

Giblet Soup. 

Provide about two pounds of ſcrag of mutton, the fame quan- 
tity of ſcrag of veal, and four pounds of gravy beef. Put this 
meat into two gallons of water, and let it ſtew very ſoftly till it 
is a ſtrong broth. Let it ſtand till it be cold, and ſkim of the. 
fat. Take two pair of giblets, ſcalded and cleaned, put them 
into the broth, and let them ' ſimmer till they are very tender. 
Take out the giblets and ſtrain the ſoup through a cloth. Put 
a piece of butter rolled in flour into a ſtew-pan, make it of a 
light brown. Have ready, chopped ſmall, ſome parſley, chives, 
a little pennyroyal, and a little ſweet marjoram. Put the ſoup 
over a very flow fire. Put in the giblets, fried butter, herbs, a 
little Madeira wine, ſome ſalt, and ſome chyan pepper. Let 
them ſimmer till the herbs are tender, then ſend the ſoup to 
table with the giblets in it. 
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CHAP. AL 


SOUPS WITHOUT MEATS. 


Calculated for Faſt Days. 


Soup Maigre. 


UT half a pound of butter into a deep ſtew-pan, ſhake 

it about, and let it ſtand till it has done making a noiſe ; 
then have ready ſix middling onions peeled and cut ſmall, throw 
them in, and ſhake them about. Take a bunch of celery, clean 
waſhed and picked, cut it in pieces half as long as your finger, 
a large handful of ſpinach clean waſhed and picked, a good 
lettuce clean waſhed (if you have it) and cut ſmall, a little 
bundle of parſley chopped fine ; ſhake all this well together in 
the pan for a quarter of an hour, then ſhake in a little flour; 
ſtir all together, and pour into the ſtew-pan two-quarts of boil- 
ing water. Take a handful of dry hard cruſt, throw in a tea- 
ſpoonful of beaten pepper, three blades of mace beat fine ; ſtir 
all together, and let it boil ſoftly for half an hour; then take it 
off the fire, and beat up the yolks of two 255 and ſtir in, and 
one ſpoonful of vinegar ; pour it into the ſoup- diſh, and ſend it 
to table. If you have any green peas, boil half a pint in the 
ſoup for change. Glaſſe, 153. Maſon, with little variation, 
203. Farley, 152. 

Queen's Rice Soup Maigre. 

Take half a pound of rice, well wathed in warm water, boil 
it tender in broth and butter ; make a gravy without colouring, 
with carp, onions, carrots, and parſnips. hen it is ready to 
catch, add broth, and boil it ſome time, then ſift it ; pound a 
dozen ſweet almonds with fix hard yolks of eggs, a few bits of 
boiled fiſh, crumbs of bread ſoaked in milk or cream; mix all 
together with the gravy and ſift it. Warm it without boiling, 
and ſerve this cullis upon the rice, Dalrymple, 30. * 

| ce 
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Rice Soup. 


Put a pound of rice and a little cinnamon to two quarts of 
water; cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly till the rice 
is quite tender, Take out the cinnamon, then ſweeten it to 
your palate ; grate half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it is cold; 
then beat up the yolks of three eggs with half a pint of white 
wine. Mix them very well, and ſtir them into the rice, ſet 
them on a flow fire, and keep ſtirring all the time for fear of 
curdling. When it is of a good thickneſs, and boils, take it 
up. Keep ſtirring it till you put it into your diſh. Ge, 1 56. 


Farley, 164. 
Oyſter Soup. 

Take a proper quantity of fiſh ſtock; then take two quarts 
of oyſters without the beards ; beat the hard part in a mortar, 
with the yolks of ten hard eggs ; put them to the fiſh ſtock, ſet 
it over the fire; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and grated nutmeg. 
When it boils, put in the eggs ; let it boil till it is of a 
thickneſs, and like a fine cream. Maſon, 202. Farley, 166. 


Another way. 

Make your ſtock of any ſort of fiſh the place affords; let 
there be about two quarts; take a pint of oyſters, beard them, 
put them into a ſauce-pan, {train the liquor, let them ſtew two 
or three minutes in their own liquor ; then take the hard parts 
of the oyſters, and beat them in a mortar with the yolks of four 
hard eggs; mix them with ſome of the ſoup; put them 
with the other part of the oyſters and liquor into a 1 
a little nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; ſtir them well together, 
— let it boil a quarter of an hour. Diſh it up, and ſend it to 
table. 


Green Peas * 

In ſhelling your peas, ſeparate the old ones from the young, 
and boil the old ones ſoft enough to ſtrain through a cullen- 
der; then put the liquor, and what you ſtrained through, to 
the young peas, which muſt be whole, and ſome whole pepper, 
mint, and a little onion ſhred ſmall ; put them in a large ſauce- 

an, with near a pound of butter; as they boil up, ſhake in 
ome flour; then put in a French roll fried in butter, to the 
ſoup; you mult ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt and herbs. 
When you have done ſo, add the young peas to it, which mult 
be half boiled firſt. You may leave out the flour, if you think 
proper, and inſtead of it, put in a little ſpinach and cabbage 
| lettuce, 
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lettuce, cut ſmall, which muſt be fried in butter, and well 
mixed with the broth. Raffald, 12. . 


Another way. 

Boil a quart of old green peas in a quart of water, till they 
are as tender as pap, then ſtrain them through a ſieve, and 
boil a quart of young peas in that water. In the mean time 
put the old peas into a ſieve, pour half a pound of melted but- 
ter over them, and ſtrain them through a fieve with the back 
of a ſpoon, till you have got all the pulp. When the young 
peas are boiled enough, add the pulp and butter to the young 
peas and liquor; ſtir them together till they are ſmooth, and 
ſeaſon with pepper and falt. You may fry a French roll, and 
let it ſwim in the diſh, If you like it, boil a bundle of mint 
in the peas. Glaſſe, 153. 

Mrs. Maſon, page 204, has the fame receipt in different 
words. 

Onion Soup. 

Brown half a pound of butter with a little flour; take care 
it does not burn. When it has done hiſſing, lice a dozen of 
large white onions, fry them very gently till they are tender ; then 
pour to them, by degrees, two quarts of boiling water, ſhaking 
the pan well round as it is poured in; add alſo a cruſt of bread. 
Let it boil gently for half an hour ; ſeaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt. Take the top of a French roll, and dry it at the fire; put 
it into a ſauce-pan with ſome of the ſoup to ſoak it; then put 
it into the tureen. Let the ſoup boil ſome time after the onions 
are tender, as it gives the ſoup a great richneſs ; {train it off, 
and pour it upon the French roll. Maſan, 203. 


Eel Soup. 

Take a pound of eels, which will make a pint of good ſoup, 
or any greater quantity of eels, in proportion to the quantity of 
ſoup you intend to make. To every pound of eels, put a quart 
of water, a cruſt of bread, two or three blades of mace, a little 
whole pepper, an onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Cover 
them cloſe, and let them boil till half the liquor is waſted; then 
ſtrain it, and toaſt ſome bread ; cut it ſmall, lay the bread into 
your diſh, and pour in the ſoup. If you have a ſtew-hole, ſet 
the diſh over it for a minute, and fend it to table. If you find 
your ſoup not rich enough, you may let it boil till it is as thick 


as you would have it, You may add a piece of carrot to brown 
it, Farley, 167. 
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Peas Soup. 

Put a quart of ſplit peas into a — of water to boil. 
When they are quite ſoft, put in half a red herring, or two 
anchovies, a good deal of whole pepper, black and white, two 
or three blades of mace, four or five cloves, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a large onion, the green tops of a bunch of celery, and 
a good bundle of dried mint ; cover them clofe, and let them 
boil ſoftly till there is about two quarts; then (train it off, and 
have ready the white part of the celery waſhed clean, and cut 
ſmall, and ſtewed tender in a quart of water, ſome ſpinach 
picked and waſhed clean, put to the celery ; let them ſtew till 
the water is quite walted, and put it to your forip. 

Take out the crumb ot a French roll, fry the cruſt brown 
in a little freſh butter; take ſome ſpinach, ſtew it in a little 
butter, after it is boiled, and fill the roll; take the crumb, cut 
it in pieces, beat it in a mortar with a raw egg, a little ſpinach, 
and a little ſorrel, a little beaten mace, a little nutmeg, and an 
anchovy ; then mix it up with your hand, and roll them into 
balls with a little flour, and cut ſome bread into dice, and fry 
them criſp ; pour your ſoup into your diſh, put in the balls and 
bread, and the roll in the middle. Garniſh your dith with 
ſpinach, If it wants ſalt, you muſt ſeaſon it to your palate 
rub in ſome dried mint. -Glaſſe, 152. 


Muſſel Soup. 

Waſh a hundred muſſels very clean, and put them into a 
ſauce-pan till they open, then take thera from the thells, beard 
them, and ſtrain the liquor through a lawn ſieve; beat a dozen 
craw-fiſh very fine, with as many almonds blanched in a mor- 
tar ; then take a carrot and a ſmall parſnip ſcraped, and cut in 
flices, fry them in butter; take the muſſel liquor, with a ſmall 
bunch of ſweet herbs, a little parſley and horſe-radiſh, with the 
craw-fiſh and almonds, a little pepper and ſalt, and half the muſ- 
ſels, with a quart of water, or more; let it boil till all the 

eſs is out of the ingredients, then ſtrain it off to two. quarts 

of the white hſh-ſtock ; put it into a ſauce-pan ; put in the reſt 
of the muſſels, a few muſhrooms and- truffles, a leek waſhed and 
cut ſmall; take two French rolls, cut out the crumb, fry it 
brown, cut it into little pieces, and put it into the ſoup ; let it 
boil together for a quarter of an hour, with the fried carrot and 
_ parſnip ; at the ſame time, take the cruſt of the roll, and fry 
them criſp. Take the other half of the muſſels, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, a ſpoonſul of water; ſhake in a little . 
| et 
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ſet them on the fire till the butter is melted ; ſeaſon it with pep- 
per and falt, then beat the yolks of three eggs, put them in, ſtir 
them al] the time tor fear of curdling ; grate a little nutmeg. 
When it is thick and fine, fill the rolls, pour the ſoup into the 
tureen, and ſet the rolls in the middle. 


Barley Soup. 

To a gallon of water put half a pound of barley, a blade or 
two of mace, a large crult of bread, and a little lemon- peel. Let 
it boil till it comes to two quarts; then add half a pint of white 
wine, and ſweeten to your palate. 

Scate Soup. 

Having ſkinned and waſhed two pounds of ſcate, boil it in ſix 
quarts of water. When it is boiled, take the meat from the 
bones ; take two pounds of flounders, waſh them clean, put them 
into the water the ſcate was boiled in, with ſome lemon-peel, a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, a few blades of mace, ſome horſe-radiſh, 
the cruſt of a penny loaf, a little parſley, and the bones of the 
ſcate; cover it very cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it is reduced to 
two quarts; then {train it off, and put to it an ounce of vermi- 
celli ; ſet it on the fire, and let it boil very foftly. Take one of 
the hollow rolls which are made for oyſters, and fry it in butter. 
Take the meat of the ſcate, pull it into little ſlices, put it into a 
ſauce-pan with two or three ſpoonfuls of the ſoup ; thake into it 
a little flour and a piece of butter, ſome pepper and ſalt ; ſhake 
them together in a ſauce-pan till it is thick, then fill the roll 
with it; pour the ſoup into the tureen, put the roll into it, and 
ſend it to table. Maſen 201. 

Mr. Farley, page 168, has the ſame receipt in ſubſtance, though 
expreſſed in different words. 

Mrs. Glaſſe, page 155, has alſo the ſame receipt; to whom 
Mrs. Maſon and 12 Farley appear to be indebted. 

Egg Soup. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs in a diſh, with a piece of butter 
as big as a hen's egg; take a tea-kettle of boiling water in one 
hand, and a ſpoon 1n the other. Pour in about a quart, by de- 
grees, then keep ſtirring it well all the time, till the eggs are 
well mixed, and the butter melted. Then pour it into a ſauce- 

an, and keep. ſtirring it all the time till it begins to ſimmer. 
Take it off the fire, and pour it between two veſſels, out of one 
into another, till it is quite ſmooth, and has a great froth. Set 
it on the fire again, keep ſtirring it till it is quite hot, then pour 

it into your ſoup-diſh, and ſend it hot to table, Farley, 165. 
| Milk 
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Mil Soup. 

Put into two quarts of milk, two ſticks of cinnamon, two 
bay-leaves, a very little baſket ſalt, and a very little ſugar ; then 
blanch half a pound of ſweet almonds while the milk is heating ; 
beat them up to a paſte in a marble mortar, mix with them, b 
degrees, ſome milk. While they are beating, grate the peel of 
a lemon with the almonds and a little of the juice ; then ftrain 
it through a coarſe ſieve, and mix it with the milk that is heat- 
ing in the ſtew-pan, and let it boil up. 

Cut ſome ſlices of French bread, and dry them before the fire; 
ſoak them a little in the milk, lay them at the bottom of the 
tureen, and pour in the ſoup. 


Mile Soup the Dutch way. 

Boil a quart of milk with cinnamon and moiſt ſugar ; put 
ſippets in the diſh, pour the milk over it, and ſet it over a 
charcoal fire to ſimmer till the bread is ſoft. Take the yolks 
of two eggs, beat them up, and mix it with a little of the 
milk, and throw it in. Mix it all together, and ſend it up to 
table. | 

Turnip Soup Italian faſhion. 

Cut turnips in what ſhape you pleaſe, colour them with but- 
ter in a ſtew-pan, and two ſpoonfuls of oil; add flices of roots, 
&c. and boil them in good fiſh gravy; give it a conſiſtence 
with any ſort of porridge. Clermont, 25. 


CHAP. XIII. 
GRAVIES AND BROTHS. 


Brown Gravy without Meat. 


ELT a piece of butter as big as a walnut in a ſauce- 
pan ; ſtir it round, and when the broth ſinks, duſt ſome 

flour in it. Then take half a pint of ſmall beer that is not bit- 
ter, and a half a pint of water, a ſpoonful of walnut-liquor, or 
| catchup, 
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catchup, the ſame quantity of muſhroom liquor, one anchovy, a 
little blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, and a bit of carrot, Let 
it ſimmer for a ter of an hour, and then ſtrain it of, Uſe 
it for fiſh or foul. Maſon, 327. 


Good brown Gravy. 

To half a pint of beer or ale that is not bitter, put half a 
pint of water, an onion cut ſmall, a little bit of lemon-peel cut 
ſmall, three cloves, a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, a 
ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, a ſpoonful of walaut-pickle, a 
poonful of catchup, and an anchovy. Firſt put a piece of but- 
ter into a ſauce-pan, as big as an hen's egg; when it is melted, 
ſhake in a little flour, and let it be a little brown; then by de- 
=__ ſtir in the above ingredients, and let it boil a quagger of an 

our, then ſtrain it, and 1t is fit for fiſh or roots. 


Gravy for a Turkey, Fowl, or Ragoo. 

Take a pound of lean beef, cut and hack it well, then flour 

it well. Put a piece of butter, as big as an hen's egg, in a ſtew- 

an; when it is melted; put in your beef, fry it on all ſides a 
ittle brown ; then pour in three pints of boiling water, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, two or three blades of mace, three or 
four cloves, twelve whole pepper-corns, a little bit of carrot, a 
little piece of cruſt of bread-toaſted brown ; cover it cloſe, and 
let it boil till there is about a pint or leſs. Then ſeaſon it with 
lalt, and ſtrain it off. Glafſe, 125. 

To make Gravy. 

As gravy is not always to be procured, eſpecially by thoſe 
who live remote from large towns, in ſuch caſes the follow- 
ing directions may be uſeful: When your meat comes from 
the butcher's, take a piece of beef, veal, and mutton, and cut 
them into ſmall pieces. Take a large deep ſauce-pan, with a 
cover, lay your beef at bottom, then your mutton, then a very 
httle piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome mace, cloves, 
whole black and white pepper, a large onion cut in ſlices, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and then lay in your veal. Cover it 
cloſe over a {low fire for ſix or ſeven minutes, and ſhake the 
ſauce-pan often ; then duſt ſome flour into it, and pour in boil- 
ing water till the meat is ſomething more than covered. Cover 
it cloſe again, and let it ſtew till it 1s rich and Then ſea- 
ſon it to your taſte with ſalt, and ſtrain it off; when you will 
have 2 gravy that will anſwer moſt purpoſes. Farley, 137. 
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Gravy for a Fowl, when you have neither Meat nor Gravy 
ready. 
Boil the neck, liver, and 1 of the fowl in half a pint 
of water, with a little piece of bread toaſted brown, a little pep- 
and ſalt, and a little bit of thyme. Let them boil till there 
is a quarter of a pint ; then pour in half a glaſs of red wine, 
boil it, and ſtrain it, then bruiſe the liver ll in, and ſtrain it 
in, thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and it will be very good. 
An ox's kidney makes good gravy, cut all to pieces, and 


boiled with ſpices, &c. 
Beef Gravy. | 
Take ſa ne lean beef, according to the quantity of gravy that 


is wanted, cut it into pieces; put it into a ſtew-pan, with an 
onion or two fliced, and a little carrot ; cover it cloſe, ſet it over 
a gentle fire ; pour off the gravy as it draws from it, then let 
the meat brown, turning it that it may not burn. Pour over 
it boiling water ; add a A cloves, pepper-corns, a bit of lemon- 
peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs. Let this ſimmer gently ; ſtrain 
it with the gravy that was drawn from the meat. Add a ſpoon- 
ful of catchup and ſome falt. 
A pound of meat will make a pint of gravy, Maſon, 328. 


Mutton or Veal Gravy. 

Take your mutton or veal, cut and hack it very well, ſet it 
on the fire with water, ſweet herbs, mace, and pepper. Let it 
boil till it is as good as you would have it, then — it off. 
Your great cooks always, if they can, chop a partridge or two 
and put into gravies. 

A flrong Fiſh Gravy. 

Take two or 3 — =. fiſh- you may have; 
ſkin or ſcale them, gut them and waſh them from grit, cut 
them in little pieces, put them into a ſtew-pan, cover them with 
water, a little cruſt of bread toaſted brown, a blade or two of 
mace, and ſome whole pepper, a few ſweet herbs, and a very 
little bit of lemon-peel. Let it boil till it is rich and good; then 
have ready a piece of butter, according to your gravy. Ifa 

int, as big as a walnut. Melt it in the ſauce-pan, then ſhake 
in a little | Key and toſs it about till it is brown, and then ſtrain 
in the gravy to it. Let it - boil a few minutes, and it will be 


good. Glaſſe, 127. 
Mutton Broth. 
Cut a neck of mutton, of about fix pounds, into two, and 


boy 
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boil the ſcrag in about four quarts of water. Skim it well, and 
put in a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a good cruſt 
of bread. Having boiled this an hour, put in the other part of 
the mutton, a turnip or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few chives 
chopped fine, and a little parſley chopped ſmall. Put theſe in 
about a quarter of an hour before your broth is enough, and ſea- 
ſon it with ſalt. You may, if you chooſe it, put in a quarter of a 
pound of barley or rice at firſt. Some like it thickened with oat- 
meal, and ſome with bread, and ſome have it ſeaſoned with mace, 
inſtead of ſweet herbs and onion ; but theſe are mere matters of 
fancy, on which the difference of palates muſt determine. If 
you uſe turnips for ſauce, do not boil them all in the pot with 
the meat, but ſome of them in a ſauce-pan, by themſelves, other- 
wiſe the broth will taſte too ſtrong of them. Farley, 150. 
From Glaſſe, 132. 


Another way. 

Boil a ſcrag of mutton in between three and four quarts of 
water; ſkim it as ſoon as it boils, and put to it a carrot, a tur- 
nip, a cruſt of bread, an onion, and a ſmall bundle of herbs ; 
let theſe ſtew. Put in the other part of the neck, that it may 
be boiled tender ; when enough, take out the mutton, and ſtrain 
the broth. Put in the mutton again, with a few dried mari- 
golds, chives, or young onions, and a little parſley chopped ; boil 
_ theſe about a quarter of an hour. The broth and mutton may 
be ſerved together in a tureen; or the meat in a ſeparate diſh. 
Do not ſend up the ſcrag, unleſs particularly liked. Some do 
not like herbs: the broth muſt then be ſtrained off. Send up 
maſhed turnips in a little diſh, The broth may be thickened 
either with crumbs of bread or oatmeal. Maſon. 


Veal Broth. 
Take a knuckle of veal, ſtew it in about a gallon of wa- 
rer, two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a little ſalt, and a blade 


of mace. 
Scotch Barley Broth. 

Chop a leg of beef all to pieces, boil it in three gallons of 
water, with a piece of carrot, and a cruſt of bread, till it 1s 
half boiled away; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the pot 
again with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of celery 
waſhed clean and cut ſmall, a large onion, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a little parſley chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds. Let 
it boil an hour. ake an old cock, or a large fowl, clean 
picked and waſhed, and put : into the pot, boil it till the brath 
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is quite good; then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend to table, with 
the fowl in the middle. This broth is very good without the 
fowl. Take out the onion and ſweet herbs before you ſend it 
to table. 

This broth is very good, when made with a ſheep's head 
inſtead of a leg of beet; but you mult chop the head all to 


pieces, 
Beef Broth. 

Break the bone of a leg of beef in two or three places, put 
it into a gallon of water, two or three blades of mace, a little 
parſley, and a cruſt of bread ; boil the beef very tender, ſtrain 
the broth, and pour it into a tureen ; if agreeable, the meat may 
be put in with it. Toaſt ſome bread, cut it into ſquares, and 
Put it in a plate. 


Strong Beef Broth to keep for uſe. 

Take part of a leg of beef, and the ſerag end of a neck of mut- 
ton, break the bones in pieces, and put to it as much water 
as will cover it, and a little falt ; and when it boils, ſkim it 
clean, and put into it a whole onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, and a nutmeg quartered. Let 
theſe boil till the meat is boiled in pieces, and the ſtrength 
boiled out of it. Strain it out, and keep it for uſe. Glaſſe, 206. 


Maſon, 128. 
Felly Broth. 

Put in your pot or ſtew-pan ſlices of beef, a fillet of veal, a 
fowl, one or two partridges, according to the quantity required ; 
put it on the fire till it catches a little, and turn the meat now 
and then to give 1t a proper colour ; then add ſome good clear 
boiling broth, and ſcalded roots, as carrots, turnips, parſnips, 
parſley-roots, celery, large onions, a few cloves, a ſmall bit of 
nutmeg, and ſome whole pepper ; boil it upon a flow fire about 
four or five hours with attention, and add a few cloves of garlic 
or ſhallot, a ſmall faggot or bunch of parſley and thyme tied to- 
gether ; when it is of a good colour, ſift it; it ſerves for ſauces, . 
and to add ſtrength to your ſoups, particularly thoſe made of 


herbs. Clermont, 3. 

Chicken Broth. 

Take an old cock, or large fowl, and flay it,; pick off all 
the fat, and break it to pieces with a rolling pin ; put it into 
two quarts of water, with a good cruſt of bread and a blade of 
; mace ; let it boil ſoftly till it is as good as you would have it; it 
will take ſive or ſix hours doing, Then pour it of, put a quart 
more 
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more boiling water to it, and cover it cloſe ; let it boil ſoftly till 
it is good, and then ſtrain it off; ſeaſon with a very little (alt. 
When you. boil the chicken, fave the liquor; and when the 
meat 1s eat, take the bones, break them, and put them to the 
liquor you boiled the chicken in, with a blade of mace, and a 
crult of bread. 


Broth to ſtueeten the ſharpneſs of the blood. 

Slice half a pound of veal ; boil it in three pints of water, 
with five or fix craw-fhſh, pounded; add to it white endives, 
a ſmall handful of chervil, and as much purſlain, three or four 
lettuces, all coarſely chopped ; reduce the liquid to half, and 
ſtrain it through a cloth or ſtamine, without ſkimming it. Cler- 
mont, 5. 


CHAT. aA, 
FRICASSEES. 


To fricaſſee Chickens. 


8 your chickens, and cut them in ſmall pieces, waſh them 
in warm water, and then dry them very clean with a cloth ; 
ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and then put them into a ſtew- 

an with a little fair water, and a good piece of butter, a little 
— or half a lemon, a glaſs of white wine, one an- 
chovy, a little mace and nutmeg, an onion ſtuck with cloves, a 
bunch of lemon-thyme, and ſweet marjoram ; let theſe ſtew to- 
gether till your chickens are tender, and then lay them on your 
diſh ; thicken the gravy with flour and butter, {train it, then 
beat the yolks of three eggs a little, and mix them with a large 
tea-cuptul of rich cream, and put it in your gravy, and ſhake it 
over the fire, but do not let it boil, and pour it over your chick- 
ens. Raffald, 125. 


A brown fricaſſee of Chickens or Rabbits. 

Take your rabbits or chickens, and ſkin the rabbits but not 
the chickens, then cut them into ſmall pieces, and rub them over 
with the yolks of eggs. Have ready ſome grated bread, a little 
beaten mace, and a little grated nutmeg mixed together, and then 
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roll them in it; put a little butter into a ſtew- pan, and when it 
is melted, put in your meat. Fry it of a fine brown, and take 
care they do not ſtick to the bottom of the pan ; then pour the 
vy from them, and pour in half a pint of brown gravy, a 
laſs of white wine, a few muſhrooms, or two ſpoonfuls of the 
pickle, a little ſalt (if wanted) and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. When it is of a fine thickneſs, diſh it up, and ſend it 
to table. You may add truffles and morels, and cocks' combs. 
Glaſſe, 22. 


A white fricaſſee of Chickens or Rabbits. 


Skin them, cut them to pieces, lay them in warm water ; 
ſtew them in a little water, with a piece of lemon-peel, a little 
white wine, an anchovy, an onion, two or three cloves, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs. When tender, take them out, ſtrain the liquor, 
put a very little of it into a quarter of a pint of thick cream, 
with ſour ounces of butter, and a littie flour; keep it conſtantly 
ſtirring till the butter is melted ; put in the chickens, a little 
grated lemon-peel and pounded mace, a little lemon-juice and 
muſhroom- pow der; thake all together over the fire. If agreea- 
ble, put in pickled maſhrooms, and omit the lemon- juice. Ma- 

on, 200. 
1 N. B. You may fricaſſee lamb, veal, and tripe, in the ſame 


manner. 
To fricaſſee Rabbits brown. 
Cut them up as for eating, fry them in butter a light brown, 


put them into a toſſing-pan, with a pint of water, a tea-ſpponful 
of lemon-pickle, a large ſpoonſul of muſhroom catchup, the 
fame of browning, one anchovy, a ſlice of lemon, chyan pepper 
and ſalt to your taſte ; ftew them over a ſlow fire till they are 
enough ; thicken your gravy and ſtrain it, diſh up your rabbits, 
and pour the gravy over, | 


To fricaſſee Rabbits white. 
Having cut up your rabbits, put them into a . with 
a pint of veal gravy, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, one an- 
chovy, a ſlice of lemon, a little beaten mace, chyan pepper and 
falt; ſtew them over a flow fire. When they are enough, 
thicken your gravy with flour and butter; (train it, then add the 
yolks of two eggs mixed with a large tea-cupful of thick cream, 
and a little nutmeg grated in it; do not let it boil, and ſerve 
it up. ; 
To fricaſſee Tripe, 
Cut a piece of double tripe in pieces of about two inches 2 
them 
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them in a ſauce-pan of water, with an onion, and a bundle of 
ſweet herbs ; boil it till it is quite tender, then have ready a bi- 
ſhamel made thus: Take ſome lean ham, cut it in thin pieces, 
and put it in a ſtew- pan, and ſome veal, having firſt cut off the 
fat, put it over the ham ; cut an onion in ſlices, ſome carrot and 
turnip, a little thyme, cloves, and mace, and ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms chopped ; put a little milk at the bottom, and draw it 


gently over the fire. Be careful it does not ſcorch, then put in 


a quart of milk, and half a pint of cream ; ſtew it gently for an 
hour, thicken it with a little flour and milk, ſeaſon it with alt, 
and a very little chyan pepper bruiſed fine; then ſtrain it off 
through a tammy ; put your tripe into it, toſs it up, and add 
ſome force-meat balls, muſhrooms, and oyſters blanched ; then 
put it into your diſh, and garniſh with fried oyſters, or ſweet- 
breads, or lemons. Glaſfe, 24. 
Another way. 

Cut ſome nice white tripe into ſlips, put it into ſome boiled 
gravy with a little cream, and a bit of butter mixed with flour; 
ſtir it till the butter is melted; add a little white wine, lemon- 
peel grated, chopped parſley, pepper, and falt, pickled muſh- 
rooms, or lemon-Juice ; e all together; ſtew it a little. 


NMaſen, 135. 
| To fricaſſee Ox Palates. 

Clean your palates very well, put them into a ſtew-pot, and 
cover them with water, ſet them in the oven for three or four 
hours. When they come from the oven, ſtrip off the ſkins, and 
cut them in ſquare pieces; ſeaſon them with mace, nutmeg, 
chyan, and ſalt ; mix a ſpoonful of flour with the yolks of two 
eggs, dip in your palates, and fry them a light brown, then put 
them in a ſieve to drain. Have ready half a pint of veal gravy, 
with a little caper liquor, a ſpoonful of browning, and a few 
muſhrooms ; thicken it well with flour and butter, pour it hot 
on your diſh, and lay in your palates, Garniſh with fried parſ- 
ley and barberries. Raffald, 120. 

Another way. 

Boil and peel your palates, and cut them in ſmall fillets ; put 
them into a ſtew-pan with a little butter, a ſlice of ham, muſh- 
rooms, a noſegay*®*, two cloves, a little tarragon, a glafs of white 
wine, and broth; ſimmer them till they are veg tender; add 
ſalt, pepper, and a little chopped parſley. When ready to ſerve, 


* A faggot of parſley, onions, ſhallots, &c, | 
P 4 add 
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add a liaſon made of three yolks of eggs, cream, and ſome bits 
of good butter ; and add the ſqueeze of a lemon when ready. 


Clermont, 5 5. 
To fricaſſee Calves Tongues. 

Get two tongues, which are enough for a ſmall diſh ; boil 
them till the ſkin comes well off the ra parts, and ſlice them 
very thin, put them into a ſtew-pan with a ladle or two of broth, 
and put in a bunch of onions and parſley, a blade of mace, pep- 
per, and ſalt. Let all ſtew ſoftly till very tender, and liaſon, 
pour it in when boiling hot, cover it cloſe, and let it remain ſo 
till your time of dining ; move it upon a ſtove for a minute or 
two, ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and diſh it up. Yerral, 122. 


To fricaſſee Neats Tongues. 

Boil your neats tongues tili they are tender, peel them, cut 
them into ſlices, and fry them in freſh butter; then pour out the 
butter, put in as much gravy as you want for ſauce, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome pepper and ſalt, a blade or two of 
mace, and a glaſs of white wine. Having ſimmered all together 
about half an hour, take out the tongues, ſtrain the gravy, and 
put both that and the —_ into the ſtew-pan again. Beat up 
the yolks of two eggs, a little nutmeg grated, and a ſmall piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Shake all together for four or five 
minutes, and diſh it up. Farley, 85. 

To fricaſſee Calf's Feet. 

Boil the feet, take out the long bones, ſplit them, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome veal gravy, and a very little 
white wine; beat the yolks of two or three with a little 
cream, and put to them a little grated nutmeg, ſome falt, and a 
piece of butter; ſtir it till it is of a proper thickneſs. 

To fricaſſee Pigeons. 

Cut your pigeons as you would do chickens for fricaſſee, fry 
them a light brown, then put them into ſome good mutton gra- 
vy, and ſtew them near half an hour; then put in half an ounce 
of morels, a ſpoonful of browning, and a flice of lemon ; take 
up your pigeons, and thicken your gravy ; ſtrain it over your pi- 

ns, and lay round them force-meat balls, and garniſh with 
pickles, Kaffald, 133. Farley, 84. 

To frica ee Lamb Cutleis. 

Cut a leg of lamb into thin cutlets acroſs the grain, and put 
them into a ſtew-pan; in the mean time make ſome good broth 
with the bones, ſhank, &c. enough to cover the collops ; put it 


into the ſtew-pan, and cover it with a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
| onion, 
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onion, a little cloves and mace tied in a muſlin rag, and ſtew 
them gently for ten minutes; then take out the collops, ſkim off 
the fat, and take out the ſweet herbs and mace; thicken it with 
butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon it with ſalt and a little chyan pep- 
per, put in a few muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, clean wathed, 
ſome force-meat balls, three yolks of eggs beat up in half a pint 
of cream, and ſome nutmeg grated, Keep ſtirring it one way 
till it is thick and ſmooth, and then put in your collops, Give 
them a toſs up, take them out with a fork, and lay them in a 
diſh ; pour the ſauce over them, and garniſh with beet-root and 
lemon. Maſon, 171. 


To fricaſſee Sweetbreads brown. 

Having ſcalded two or three ſweetbreads, ſlice them, and dip 
them in * yolk of an egg, mixed with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
and a little flour; fry them a nice brown, thicken a little good 
gravy with ſome flour; boil it well; add chyan, catchup, or 
muſhroom-powder, a little juice of lemon ; ſtew the ſweetbreads 
in this a few minutes ; garniſh with lemon. 


To fricaſſee Sweetbreads white. 

Scald and flice your ſweetbreads, put them into a toſſing- pan 
with a pint of veal gravy, a ſpoonful of white wine, the ſame 
of muſhroom catchup, and a little beaten mace ; ſtew them a 
quarter of an hour, thicken your gravy with flour and butter a 
little before they are enough. When you are going to dith 
them up, mix the yolk of an egg with a tea-cupful of thick 
cream and a little grated nutmeg ; put it into your toſling-pan, 
and ſhake it well over the fire, but do not let it boil ; lay your 
ſweetbreads on your diſh, and pour your ſauce over them. Gar- 
nith with pickled red beet-root and kidney beans. Raffald, 99. 


To fricaſſee Eels. 

Skin three or. four _ eels, and notch them from end to end, 
cut them into four or five pieces each, and lay them in ſome 
ſpring water for half an hour to crimp them; dry them in a. 
cloth, and toſs them over the fire a few minutes in a bit of freſh 
butter, a green onion or two, and a little parſley minced ; but 
take care the colour of neither 1s altered by burning your butter ; 
pour in about a pint of white wine, and as much good broth, 
pepper, falt, and a blade of mace ; ſtew all together about three 
quarters of an hour, and thicken it with a bit of butter and flour. 
Prepare your liaſon with the yolks of four or five eggs beat 
ſmooth, with two or three ſpoonfuls of broth ; grate in a little 
nutmeg, a little minced parſley ; towards your dinner- time, let 

| your 
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your eels be boiling hot, and pour in your eggs, &, Toſs it 
over the fire for a moment, add the juice of a lemon, and ſerve 
it up. Be very cautious that you do not let it curdle, by keep- 
ing ut too long upon the fire after the eggs are in. 

ench cut in pieces make a very good diſh done in the ſame 
manner. Verral, 70. 


To fricaſſee Carp Roes. 

Put a little — butter in a ſtew- pan, with a dozen ſmall 
muſhrooms, a ſlice of ham, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and a lag: 
got of ſweet herbs ; ſoak it on a flow fire a little while, then a 
a little flour, and as many carp roes as you think proper, with 
a little good broth ; ſtew them about a quarter of an hour, ſea- 
ſoning with pepper and falt. When ready to ſerve, thicken it 
with a liaſon made with the yolks of two or three eggs and 
cream, with a little chopped parſley. Dalrymple. 407. 


To fricaſſee Flounders and Plaice. 

After cleaning the fiſh, take off the black ſkin, but not the 
white ; cut the fleſh from the bones into long ſlices, and dip 
them into yolk of egg; ſtrew over them ſome bread raſpings, 
and fry them in clarified butter. When they are enough, lay 
them upon a plate, and keep them hot. For ſauce take the 
bones of the fiſh, boil them in ſome water ; then put in an an- 
chovy, ſome thyme, parſley, a little pepper, ſalt, cloves, and 
mace. Let theſe ſimmer till the anchovy is diſſolved, then take 
the butter the fiſh was fried in, put it into a pan over the tc; 
ſhake ſome flour into it, and keep ſtirring it while the flour 1s 
ſhaking in; then ſtrain the liquor into it, and let it boil till it is 
thick; ſqueeze ſome lemon-juice into it; put the fiſh into a 
diſh, pour the ſauce over them. 


To fricaſſee Scate, or Thornback. 

Cut the meat from the bones, tins, &c. and make it very 
clean. Then cut it into thin pieces, about an inch broad, and 
two inches long, and lay them in your {tew-pan. To one pound 
of the fleſh, put a quarter of a pint of water, a little beaten 
mace, and grated nutmeg, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 
little ſalt. Cover it, and let it boil fifteen minutes. Take out 
the ſweet herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good cream, a 
piece of butter the ſize of a walnut, rolled in flour, and a glaſs 
of white wine. Keep ſhaking the pan all the time one way, 
till it is thick and ſmooth; then diſh it up, and garniſh with 
lemon. Farley, 88. 


| To 
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To fricaſſee Cod Sounds. 


Having cleaned them very well, cut them into little pretty 
pieces, boil them tender in milk and water, then throw them 
into a cullender to drain; pour them into a clean ſaucepan, ſea- 
ſon them with a little beaten mace and grated nutmeg, and a 
very little ſalt; pour to them juſt cream enough for ſauce, and a 
good piece of butter rolled in flour; keep ſhaking your ſauce- 
pan round all the time, till it is thick enough; then diſh it up, 
and garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 182. 


To fricaſſee Oyſters. 


Put a little butter in a ſtew- pan, with a ſlice of ham, a faggot 
of parſley and ſweet herbs, and one onion ſtuck with two cloves ; 
ſoak it a little on a flow fire, then add a little flour, ſome good 
broth, and a piece of lemon-peel ; then put ſcalded oyſters to it, 
and ſimmer them a little, When ready to ſerve, thicken it with a 
liaſon made of the yolks of two eggs, a little cream, and a bit 
of good butter; take out the ham, faggot, onion, and lemon- 
peel, and add the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dalrymple, 408. 
To fricaſſee Eggs. 

Boil your eggs pretty hard, and ſlice them; then take a little 
veal gravy, a little cream and flour, a bit of butter, nutmeg, ſalt, 
pepper, chopped parſley, and a few pickled muſhrooms ; boil 
this up, pour it over the eggs ; a hard yolk laid in the middle of 
the dith ; toaſted ſippets. 93 Y 288. 

To fricaſſee Muſhrooms. 

Peel your mufhrooms, and ſcrape the inſide of them, throw 
them into ſalt and water; if buttons, rub them with flannel, 
take them out and boil them with freſh ſalt and water. When 
they are tender, put in a little ſhred parſley, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves; toſs them up with a good lump of butter rolled in a lit- 
tle flour. You may put in three ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and 
a little nutmeg cut in pieces; but take care to take out the nut- 
meg and onion before you ſend it to table. You may leave out 
the parſley, and ſtew in a glaſs of wine, if you like it. Rafald, 
143. Farley, 86. | 

To fricaſſee Artichoke Bottoms. 

Take artichoke-bottoms, either dried or pickled ; if dried, you 
muſt lay them in warm water for three or four hours, — 
the water two or three times; then have ready a little cream, an 
a piece of freſh butter ſtirred together one way till it is melted ; 


then put in the artichokes, and when they are hot, diſh them up. 
Glas 196, 


* 


Te 
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To fricaſſee Skirrets. 

Having waſhed the roots very well, and boiled them till they 
are tender, take the ſkin off the roots, and cut them into ſlices. 
Have ready a little cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, the 
yolk of an egg beat, a little nutmeg grated, two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine, a very little ſalt, and ſtir all together. Your 


roots being in the diſh, pour the ſauce over them. It is a pretty 
ſide-diſh. 


. 
OF F:19 IH. 


Turvot au Court Bouillon, with Capers. 


ASH and dry a ſmall turbot, then take ſome thyme, parſ- 

ley, ſweet herbs, and an onion fliced ; put them into a 
ſtew-pan, then lay in the turbot (the ſtew-pan ſhould be juſt 
large enough to hold the fiſh) ſtrew over the fiſh the ſame herbs 
that are under it, with ſome chives and ſweet - baſil ; then pour 
in an equal quantity of white wine, and white wine vinegar till 
the fiſh is covered; then ſtrew in a little bay-ſalt, with ſome 
whole pepper; ſet the ſtew-pan over a, gentle ſtove, increaſing 
the heat by degrees till it is enough; then take it off the fire, 
but do not take the turbbt out ; ſt a ſauce- pan on the fire with 
a pound of butter, two anchovies ſplit, boned, and waſhed, two 
large ſpoonfuls of capers cut ſmall, ſome chives whole, and a 
httle pepper, ſalt, ſome nutmeg grated, a little flour, a ſpoonful 
of vinegar, and a little water ; fet the ſauce-pan over the ſtove, 
and keep ſhaking it round for ſome time, and ſet the turbot on 
to make it hot; put it in a diſh, and pour ſome of the ſauce over 
it; lay ſome horſe-radiſh round it, and put what remains of the 
ſauce in a boat. 


Sole, Rounders, large plaice, or dabs, are very good done 
this way. Maſan, 212. 
To fry a Turbot. 
Take a ſmall turbot, and cut it acroſs as if it were ribbed. 
When it is quite dry, flour it, and put it in a large frying-pan, 


I 
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with boiling lard enough to cover it ; fry it till it is brown, then 
drain it ; clean the pan, put into it claret or white wine, almoſt 

enough to cover it, anchovy, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little a. * 
put in the fiſh, and let it ſtew till half the liquor i is waſted ; then 
take it out, and put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
minced lemon; let them ſimmer till of a proper thickneſs, rub 


a hot diſh with a piece of ſhallot, lay the turbot in the diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over it. 


To bake a Turbot. 

Take a diſh about the ſize of the turbot, rub butter thick all 
over it, throw a little ſalt, a little beaten pepper, and half a large 
nutmeg, ſome parlley minced fine, and throw all over ; pour in 
a pint of white wine, cut off the head and tail, lay the turbot in 
the diſh, pour another pint of white wine all over, grate the other 
half of the nutmeg over it, and a little pepper, ſome ſalt, and 
chopped parſley. Lay a piece of butter here and there all qver, 
and throw a little flour all over, and then a good many crumbs 
of bread. Bake it, and be ſure that it is of a fine brown ; then 
lay it in your diſh, ſtir the ſauce in your diſh all together, pour 
It into a ſauce-pan, ſhake in a little flour, let it boil, then {tir 
in a piece of butter and two ſpoonfuls of catchup, let it boil, and 
pour it into baſons. Garniſh your diſh with lemon; and. you 
may add what you fancy to the ſauce, as ſhrimps, anchovies, 
muſhrooms, &c. If a ſmall turbot, half the wine will do. It 
cats finely thus. Lay it in a diſh, ſkim off all the fat, and pour 
the reſt over it. Let it ſtand till cold, and it is good with vi- 
negar, and a fine diſh to ſet out a cold table. Glaſje, 178. 


Turbot with Pontiff Sauce. 

Take a fiſh-kettle or ſtew- pan much of the ſize of the turbot, 
with a fiſh-plate in it, and garniſh it with thin flices of ham 
and veal, ſliced roots and onions, one clove of garlic, a little 
whole pepper, and three cloves; ſoak it on a flow fire near half 
an hour, then add a bottle of white wine, and as much broth, 
with ſalt ſufficient ; ftew it on a flow fire till the meat is done, 
then ſtrain the favce, put the turbot to it, and ſtew it on a flow 
fire till it is done; then drain it, and ſerve it with pontiff ſauce ; 
or you may ſerve it with the ſauce it was ſtewed i in, thickenin 
it with flour and butter, and ſeaſoning it according to taſte and 
judgment. Dalrymple, 304. 


Salmon a-la-braiſe. 
Make a force-meat thus :—Take a large eel, flit it open, and 
take out the bone, and take the meat quite clean from it ; * 
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it fine, with two anchovies, ſome lemon-peel cut fine, a little 
pepper and grated nutmeg, with ſome parſley and thyme cut fine, 
a yolk of an egg boiled hard. Mix them all together, and roll 
them up in a piece of butter; then take a large piece of fine ſal- 
mon, or a ſalmon-trout, put the force-meat into the belly of the 
fiſh, ſew it up, and lay it in an oval ſtew-pan that will juſt hold 
it; then take half a pound of freſh butter, put it into a ſtew- 
pan. When it is melted, ſhake in a little flour; ſtir it till it is 
a little brown, then put to it a pint of fiſh broth, with a pint of 
Madeira. Seaſon it with falt, mace, cloves, and whole pepper 
tied in a muſlin rag; put in an onion and a bunch of {ſweet 
herbs. Stir it all together, and put it to the fiſh. Cover it 
down very cloſe, and let it ſtew. When the fiſh is almoſt done, 
t in ſome freſh or pickled muſhrooms, truffles, or morels, cut 
in pieces; let them bo all together till the fiſh is quite done. 
Take the ſalmon up carefully, lay. it in a diſh, and pour the 
fauce over it. Maſon, 215. 


To roll Salmon. 

Take a fide of ſalmon, when ſplit and the bone taken out and 
ſcalded, ſtrew over the inſide pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and mace, a 
few chopped oyſters, parſley, and crumbs of bread, roll it up 
tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it in a quick oven ; make 
the common fiſh ſauce and pour over it. Garniſh with fennel, 

lemon, and horſe-radiſh, Naffald, 24, from Maſon, 215. 
| To broil Salmon. 

Cut your freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, and flour and broil 
them. Lay them in your diſh, and ſerve them up with plain 
melted butter in a boat. Farley, 51. 


| Salmon in Caſes. 

Cut your falmon-into ſmall pieces, ſuch as will lay rolled in 
half ſheets of paper. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; 
butter the inſide of the paper well, fold the paper ſo as nothing 
can come out, then lay them in a tin plate to be baked, pour a 
little melted butter over the papers, and then crumbs of bread 
over them. Do not let your oven be too hot, for fear of burn- 
ing the paper. A tin oven before the fire does beſt. When you 
think they are enough, ſerve them up juſt as they are. There 
will be ſauce enough in the papers; or put the ſalmon in buttered 
papers only, and broil them. Glaſſe, 183. 


| Salmon with Shrimp ſauce. 
Of a ſalmon the jowl is preferred to any other part ; notch 
it to the bone on both ſides about an inch apart, lay it in a ma- 
5 rinade, 
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rinade, put it into ſome long ſtew-pan juſt its bigneſs, if you 
can, with a fiſh- plate or napkin under it, that you may take 
it out without breaking ; put to it a pint of white wine, a daſh 
of vinegar, ſome ſweet baſil and thyme, whole pepper, ſalt, and 
mace, two or three ſhallots, a bunch of parſley and green onions ; 
pour in as much water as will juſt cover it, let your lid be ſhut 
cloſe upon it, and, about an hour before your dinner, put it over 
a ſlow ſtove, to ſimmer, and prepare your ſauce as follows: 
Provide as many ſmall prawns or ſhrimps (the tails only) as 
you think neceſſary for your piece of falmon ; put into your 
{tew-pan to them a proportionate quantity of cullis ; add to it 
a little baſil, pimpernel, thyme, and parſley, all minced very 
fine, with a daſh of white wine, Boll all about a quarter of 
an hour, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or two. Take care 
that the diſh is well drained, and put meat into your diſh, Pour 
your ſauce over, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with lemons cut in 
quarters. | 
Trouts may be done in the ſame manner. Verral, 35. 


Haſlets of Salmon. 

Cut the ſalmon in middling pieces; ſeaſon them with ſweet 
herbs, pepper, and falt, mixed with butter, and the yolk of a 
raw egg or two; ſkewer them like haſlets, with all the ſeaſon- 
ing: ſtrew them with bread-crumbs, and either roaſt or boil 
them, baſting with oil or butter. When they are done of a 
good colour, ſerve dry, with what ſauce you think proper in a 
boat. Clermont, 361. 

* Salmon with ſweet herbs. 

ake a piece of butter, and mix it with c arſley, 
ſhallots, 12 herbs, muſhrooms, pepper, and Ae 2 — 
of this in the bottom of the diſh you intend for table, then ſome 
thin ſlices of ſalmon upon it, and the remainder of the butter 
and herbs upon the ſalmen; ſtrew it over with bread crumbs, 
and baſte it with butter; bake it in the oven. When it is 
done, drain the fat from it, and ſerve with a clear reliſhing ſauce. 


Dalrymple, 294. 
| To dreſs dried Salmon. 
Lay your dried ſalmon in ſoak for two or three hours, then 


lay it on the gridiron, and ſhake a little pepper over it. 
To dreſs a Fowl of Pickled Salmon. 

Lay your ſalmon in freſh water all night, then lay it in a fiſh- 
plate, put it into a large ſtew-pan, ſeaſon it with a little whole 
pepper, a blade or two of mace tied in a coarſe mullin rags , 
whole 


— 
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whole onion, a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet herbs and 
parſley, a little lemon-peel ; put to it three large ſpoonfuls of 
vinegar, a pint of white wine, and a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer over a 
flow fire for a quarter of an hour, then carefully take up your 
ſalmon, and lay it in your diſh; ſet it over hot water and cover 
it. In the mean time, let your ſauce boil till it is thick and 
Take out the ſpice, onion, and ſweet herbs, and pour it 
over the fiſh. Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 178. 

Mrs. Maſon, page 216, has the ſame receipt, differently ex- 


preſſed. 


To dreſs Sturgeon. 

Waſh your ſturgeon clean, lay it all night in ſalt and wa- 
ter. The next morning take it out, rub it well with alle. 
gar, and let it lie in it for two hours. Then have ready a fiſh- 
2 full of boiling water, with an ounce of bay-ſalt, two large 
onions, and a few ſprigs of ſweet marjoram. Boil your ſtur- 
geon till the bones will leave the fiſh, then take it up, take the 
{ſkin off, and flour it well; ſet it before the fire, baſte it with 
freſh butter, and let it ſtand till it is of a fine brown. Then 
diſh it up, and pour into the diſh what ſauce you think pro- 
per. Garniſh with criſp parſley and red pickles. 

This is a proper diſh for the top or middle. Raffald, 29. 


Farley, 29. 
Sturgeon broiled. 

Take your ſturgeon, ſtew it in as much liquid as will ſtew it, 
being half fiſh-broth or water, and half white wine, with a little 
vinegar, ſliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, whole pepper, and 
ſalt. When done, ſerve upon a napkin. Garnith with green 
parſley, and ſerve with what ſauces you pleaſe in ſauce-boats, 
ſuch as capers, anchovies, &c. Clermont, 365. 


Sturgeon Mayence faſhion, & a-la-Mayence, 

Take a piece of ſturgeon, ot what ſize you think proper, and 
lard it with Weſtphalia ham, fat and lean cut together. Wrap 
it in paper and roaſt it, baſting it with butter. Make a ſauce 
as follows :—Put in a ſtew-pan a few flices of ham and veal, 
ſliced carrots, onions, parſley roots, ſhallots, and three cloves. 
Soak it on the fire till it begins to catch at bottom, then add a 
little cullis, half a pint of white wine, ſome whole pepper and 
alittle falt. Reduce it to a proper conſiſtence, then ſkim and 


ſtrain it. When done, add the juice of half a lemon, and ſerve 
it upon the ſturgeon. TE . : 1 
is 
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This is called 4-/a-Aayence, from being larded with Weſt. 
phalia ham, termed by the French, Fambon de Mayence, 


To ſteto Cod. 

Cat ſome ſlices of cod as tor boiling ; ſeaſon them with grated 
nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves, Put them into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of 
white wine, and a quarter of a pint of water. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſimmer for five or ſix minutes. Then ſqueeze in 
the juice of a lemon, a few oyſters, and their liquor ſtrained, a 
doe of butter rolled in flour, and a blade or two of mace. 

over them cloſe, and let them ſtew ſoftly. Shake the pan 
often to prevent its burning. When the fiſh is enough, take 
out the onion and ſweet herbs, lay the cod in a warm diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over it. Maſon, 219. 


To bake a Cod's Head. 

Make the head very clean, butter the pan you intend to bake 
it in, put the head into the pan, put in a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, three or four blades of mace, half 
a large ſpoonful of hlack and white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, 
a quart of water, a little piece of lemon-pee!, and a little piece 
of horſe-radiſh. Flour your head, grate a little nutmeg over it, 
ſtick pieces of butter all over it, and throw raſpings all over 
that. Send it to the oven to bake. When it is enough, take 
it out of that diſh, and lay it carefully into the diſh you intend to 
ſerve it up in. Set the diſh over boiling water, and cover it up 
to keep it hot. In the mean time be quick, pour all the liquor 
out of the diſh it was baked in into a ſauce-pan ; ſet it on the 
fire to boil three or four minutes, then ſtrain it, and put to it a 
gill of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a pint of ſhrimps, 
half a pint of oyſters or muſſels, liquor and all, but firſt ſtrain it; 
a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour. Stir it all together till it is thick and boils, then 
pour it into the diſh, He ready ſome toaſt cut three- corner 
ways, and fried criſp. Stick pieces about the head and mouth, 
and lay the reſt round the head. Garniſh with lemon notched, 
ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and parſley criſped in a plate before the fire. 
Lay one ſlice of lemon on the head, and ſerve it up hot. 


Glaſſe, 175. | | 
To areſs a Cod's Head and Shoulders. 

Having taken out the gills, and the blood clean from the 
bone, waſh the head very clean, rub over it a little ſalt and a 
glaſs of allegar, then lay it on i fiſh-plate. When your wa- 

ics 
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ter boils, throw in a handful of falt, with a glaſs of alle- 
gar, then put in your fiſh, and let it boil gently for half an hour ; 
if it is a large one, three quarters. Take it . carefully, 
and ſtrip the ſkin nicely off. Set it before a briſk fire, dredge it 
all over with flour, and baſte it well with butter. When the froth 
begins to riſe, throw over it ſome very fine white bread crumbs. 
You muſt keep baſting it all the time to make it froth well. 
When it is of a fine white brown, diſh it up, and iſh it with 
a lemon cut in flices, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, ies, a few 
ſmall fiſh fried and laid round it, or fried oyſters. Cut the roe 
and liver into flices, and lay over it a little of the lobſter out of 
the ſauce in lumps, and then ſerve it. Raffald, 20. 
To broil Cod. 

Having cut a cod into ſlices of about two inches thick, dry 
and flour them well; make a good clear fire, rub the gridiron 
with a piece of chalk, and ſet it high from the fire. Turn them 
often till they are quite enough, and of a fine brown. They 
require great Care to prevent them from breaking. Lobſter or 


ſhrimp ſauce. 
To dreſs Salt Cod. 


Let your fiſh lie in water all night, and if you put a glaſs of 
vinegar into the water, it will draw out the ſalt, and make it 
eat freſh, The next day boil it, and when it is enough, break 
it into flakes on the diſh. Pour over it parſnips boiled, and 
beat fine, with butter and cream ; but ſauce is more bs 
rally uſed. As it very ſoon grows cold, you mult ſend it to 
table on a water plate. Farley, 28. 


Freſh Cod with feveet herbs. | 
Cut a ſmall cod in five or - pieces, bone it, and marinade 
it in melted butter, the juice of a lemon, chopped parſley, ſhal- 
lots, and ſweet herbs; — lay it upon the diſh you intend for 
table, with all the marinade both under and over, and ſtrew it 
over with bread-crumbs. Baſte it with melted butter, bake it 
in the oven, and ſerve it with what ſauce you think proper. 


Dalrymple, 321. 
To crimp Cod. 

Cut a very freſh cod into ſlices, and throw it into pump wa- 
ter and ſalt; ſet over a ſtove a fiſh-kettle, or ſtew-pan, almoſt 
full of ſpring water, and ſalt enough to make it taſte brackiſh. 
Make it boil very quick, and then put in the ſlices of cod, and 
keep them boiling ; ſkim them very clean ; they will take about 


eight 
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eight or nine minutes; then take out the fiſh, and lay them on 
a fiſh plate. Shrimp or oyſter- ſaucc. 
To adreſs Cod Sounds. 

Steep them as you do the ſalt cod, and boil them in a large 
quantity of milk and water. When they are very tender and 
white, take them up, and drain the water out ; then pour the 
egg-ſauce boiling hot over them, and ſerve them up. 

To broil Cod Sounds. 

Lay them a few minutes in hot water; then take them out, 
and rub them well with ſalt, and take off the fin and black 
dirt, when they will look white. After this, put them into wa- 
ter, and give them a boil. Take them out, flour them well, 
pepper and ſalt them, and. then put them on the gridiron. As 
ſoon as they are enough, lay them on your diſh, and pour melted 
butter and muſtard over them. 

To broil Crimp Cod. 

Having put a gallon of pump-water into a pot, ſet it on the 
fire, put in it an handful of ſalt; boil it up ſeveral times, and ſkim 
it often. When it is well cleared from the ſcum, take a mid- 
ling cod, as freſh as you can get, throw it into a tub of freſh 
pump water; let it lie a few minutes, and then cut it into ſlices 
two inches thick ; throw theſe into the boiling brine, and let it 
boil briſkly for a few minutes; then take out the ſlices ; take 
rus care not to break them, and lay them on a ſieve to drain, 

hen they are well dried, flour them, and lay them at a diſ- 
tance upon a very good fire to broil. Lobſter or ſhrimp ſauce, 


Maſon, 220. : 
To dreſs Herrings. 

The moſt general way of dreſſing herrings is to broil or fry 
them, with melted butter. 

To fry Herrings. : 

Scale them, gut them, gut off their heads, waſh them clean, 
dry them in a cloth, flour them, and fry them in butter. Have 
ready a good many onions peeled and cut thin. Fry them of 
a light brown with the herrings. Lay the herrings in your 
diſh, and the onions round ; butter and muſtard in a cup. You 
muſt do them with a quick fire. Glaſſe, 180. 

F Another way. 

Scale, clean, and dry. them well; lay them ſeparately on a 
board, and ſet them to the fire two or three minutes before you 
want them, it will keep the fiſh from ſticking to the pan ; dal 
them with flour. When your Ca or butter, is * 
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hot, put in your fiſh, a few at a time, fry them over a briſk fire. 
When you have fried them all, ſet the tails one up againſt 
another in the middle of the diſh; then fry a large handful of 
parſley criſp, take it out before it loſes its colour, lay it round 
them, and 313 in a boat; or, if you like onions better, 
fry them, lay ſome round your diſh, and make onion- ſauce for 
them; or you may cut off the heads, after they are fried, chop 
them, and put them into a ſauce- pan, with ale, pepper, ſalt, and 
an anchovy ; thicken it with flour and butter, ſtrain it, then put 
it in a ſauce-boat. Raffald, 33. Farley, 59. 


Herrings with Muſtard ſauce. 
Gut and wipe the herrings very clean. Melt fome butter. 
Add chopped parſley, ſhallots, green onions, pepper, and alt, 
Dip the herrings in this, and roll them in bread-crumbs. Then 
broil them, and ſerve them with a ſauce made of melted butter, 
flour, broth, a little vinegar, pepper, and ſalt. When ready to 
ſerve, add muſtard according to judgment. Clermont, 384. 


To bake Herrings. 

Having well cleaned your herrings, lay them on a board, take 
a little black and Jamaica pepper, a few cloves, and a good 
deal of ſalt; mix them together, then rub it all over the fiſh, 
lay them ſtraight in a pot, cover them with allegar, tie ſtrong 
paper over the pot, and bake them in a moderate oven, If your 
allegar is good, they will keep two or three months. You may 
eat them either hot or cold. 


Soals with force-meat. 

Provide a pair of _— ſoals, or three or four of a leſſer ſize, 
take the ſkin off from both ſides, and ſoak them in a marinade 
for an hour. Dry them upon a cloth, cut them down the 
middle, and with the point of your knife raiſe up the fillets. 
Make a little force-meat of the fleſh of a couple of plaice or 
flounders, a morſel of ſuet, ſeaſon with a * or two, a 

onion and parſley minced, pepper and ſalt, and nutmeg. 
nk a bit of bacon, and fry it very gently. Let it cool, and 
pound it well with a bit of bread well foaked, and a couple of 
eggs, taking away one white. Lift up the fleſh of the foals, and 
croud in as much as you can. Bruſh ſome egg over them, and 
ſtrew crumbs of bread, a little oil, or oiled butter, poured upon 
it. Bake them about half an hour, of a fine colour, and ſend 
them up, garniſhed with ſome little pats of your force-meat 
fried, and ſome parſley, For your ſauce, take a little ſweet 
baſil, pimpernel, thyme, and parſley, a ſhallot or two minced 


*fine, 
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fine, with a ladle of your clear gravy, and a daſh of white wine, 
pepper, and ſalt. Boil all together for a few minutes, ſqueeze 
in a lemon or two, and ſend it up in a fiſh ſauce boat. 

Small prills are good done in this manner, or any other firm- 
fleſhed fiſh. Verral, 72. 


Soals a-la- Frangoiſe. 

Put a quart of water and half a pint ot vinegar into an 
earthen dith ; ſkin and clean a pair of foals, — them into 
the vinegar and water, let them lie two hours, then take them 
out and dry them with a cloth; then put them into a ſtew- | 
pan with a pint of white wine, a quarter of a pint of water, a 
very little thyme, a little ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, and 
an onion {tuck with four cloves. Put in the ſoals, ſprinkle a 
very little bay- ſalt, and cover them cloſe ; let them ſimmer very 
gently till they are enough. Take them out, lay them in a 
warm diſh before the fire; put into the liquor, after it is 
ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in flour ; let it boil till of a 
proper thickneſs. Lay the ſoals into a diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over them. 

A ſmall turbot, or any flat fiſh, may be dreſſed in the ſame 
manner. Maſon, 225, : 
| To ſtero Soals. 

Having taken the fleſh from the bones of your ſoals, cut each 
of them into eight pieces. Put into a ſtew-pan a quart of boiled 
gravy, a quarter of a pint of Madeira, or white wine, ſome 
white pepper pounded, grated nutmeg, a piece of lemon-peel ; 
ſtew theſe together for near an hour ; add ſome cream, a piece 
of butter mixed with flour. Keep the ſauce ſtirring till it boils, 
py in the fiſh, ſtew it for a quarter of an hour; take out the 

| lemon-peel, ſqueeze in ſome lemon-juice. The fiſh may be 
ſtewed whole in the ſame ſauce, and, if more convemient, cut 
the fiſh as before directed, and make a little gravy with the bones 
and head, 
To ſtero Soals, Plaice, or Flounders. 

Half fry them in three ounces of butter of a fine brown, then 
take up your fiſh, and put to your butter a quart of water, and 
boil it ſlowly a quarter of an hour, with two anchovies and an 
onion fliced ; then put in your fiſh again, with an herring, 
and ſtew them gently twenty minutes; then take out your fiſh, 
and thicken the ſauce with butter and flour, and give it a boil; 
then {train it through a hair ſieve over the fiſh, and ſend them 


up hot. 
: kt Q3 N. B. It 
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N. B. If you chuſe cockle or oyſter liquor, put it in juſt be- 
fore you thicken the ſauce, or you may ſend oyſters, les, or 
ſhrimps, in a ſauce-boat to table. Raffald, 31. 

| To fry Soals. 

Having ſkinned them, rub them over with yolk of egg, ſtrew 
on them very fine bread-crumbs, or flour them ; fry them with a 
briſk fire. —Anchovy ſauce. 


Another way. 

Scale and trim the ſoals properly, and ſkin the black ſide ; mix 
ſome bread-crumbs with a very little flour ; baſte the ſoals with 
beat eggs, and ſtrew them over with the bread-crumbs ; fry them 
in hogs'-lard of a good colour, Garniſh with fried parſley, and 
ſerve with anchovy ſauce, &c. in a ſauce-boat. Dalrymple, 312. 

To marinade Soals. 

Boil them in ſalt and water, bone and drain them, and lay 
them on a diſh with their belly upwards. Boil ſome ſpinach, 
and pound it in a mortar; then boil four eggs hard, chop the 
yolks and white ſeparate, and lay green, white, and yellow 
among the ſoals, ſerve them up with melted butter in a boat. 


Farley, 136. 
To fry Whitings. 

Gut the whitings by the gills, trim and dry them well, bathe 
them with beat eggs, and roll them in fine bread-crumbs, mixed 
with a very little flour ; fry them with hogs'-lard of a good co- 
lour, and garniſh with fried parſley. Serve with plain butter, 
or what ſauce you think proper, in a ſauce- boat. 

Another toay. 

Waſh, gut, and ſkin them, turn the tails in their mouths, dry 
them in a cloth, and flour them well all over; fill the frying- pan 
with lard enough to cover them. When it boils, put them in, 
and fry them of a fine brown. Lay them on a coarſe cloth to 
drain, then put them on a warm diſh, Sauce—ſhrimp, oyſter, 
or anchovy. They are proper garniſh for ſalmon or cod. Maſon, 
227. 

To broil Whitings or Haddocłs. 

Gut and waſh them, dry them with a cloth, and rub a little 
vinegar over them, it will keep the ſkin on better. Duſt them 
well with flour, rub your gridiron with butter, and let it be very 
hot when you lay the fiſh on, or they will ſtick ; turn them two 
or three times on the gridiron. When enough, ſerve them up, 
and lay pickles round them, with plain melted butter, or cockle 
ſauce. y are a pretty diſh for ſupper. Rgffald, 35. 

Mackarel 
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Mackarel d la Maitre d Hotel. 

Take three mackarel, and wipe them very dry with a clean 
cloth ; cut them down the back from head to tail, but not 
them; flour them, and broil them nicely ; chop an hand:ul of 
parſley, and an handful of green onions very fine, mix them up 
with butter, pepper, and ſalt. Put your mackarel in the diſh, 
and put your parſley, &c. into the cut in the back, and put them 
before the fire till the butter is melted. Squeeze the juice of two 
lemons over them, and ſend them up hot. Giaſſe, 179. 

To broil Mackarel whole. 

Clean your mackarel, ſplit them down the back, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper and ſalt, ſome mint, parſley, and fennel, 
chopped very fine. Flour them, and fry them of a fine light 
brown, and put them on a diſh and ſtrainer. Let your ſauce be 
tennel and butter, and garniſh with parlley. Farley, 51. 


Mackarel au Court Bouillon. 

Put in a ſtew-pan ſome weak broth, half a pint of white wine, 
ſliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, pepper, and ſalt; boil this to- 
gether about half an hour, then boil the fiſh in it; make a ſauce 
with a piece of butter, a little flour, one ſhallot c very 
fine, ſome ſcalded fennel chopped, and a little of the _— 
quid. When ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. - 


mont, 382. 
To bake Mackarel. 

Cut their heads off, waſh and dry them in a cloth, cut them 
open, rub the bone with a little bay-falt beat fine; take ſome 
mace, black and white per, a few cloves, all beat fine; lay 
them in a long pan, between every layer of fiſh, put two or 
three bay-leaves, cover them with vinegar; tie writing-paper 
over them firſt, and then thick brown paper doubled ; they muſt 
be put into a very flow oven, and will take a 4 cone doing. 
When they are enough, uncover them, let them till they 
are cold, then pour away all the vinegar they were baked in, co- 
ver them with ſome mare vinegar, and put in an onion ſtuck 
— _—_ Send ans * a very {low oven in, 2 let 

em ſtand two hours. hey will a t while. wa 
take them out with a nee; the hands will ſpoil them. The 
great bones taken out are good boiled. 


To flew a Trout. 
Stuff a ſmall trout with grated bread, a piece of butter, parſley 


chopped, lemon-peel grated, pepper, falt, nutmeg, ſavory herbs 
and yolk of egg, mixed; = into a ſtew-pan, ms 
| 4 
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of good boiled gravy, ſome Madeira, an onion, a little whole 
pepper, a few cloves, a piece. of lemon-peel ; ſtew it in this 
gently till enough ; add a little flour mixed in ſome cream, a lit- 
tle catchup ; boil it up; ſqueeze in ſome lemon- juice. Maſon, 


231. 
Trout a-la-Chartreuſe. 

Scale and clean the fiſh, and cut each in three pieces; ſtew 
them in broth, with pepper, ſalt, and two or three ſliced lemons 
peeled. Make a ſauce with a little butter rolled in bread-crumbs, 
chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, a little baſil, pepper, and 
ſalt, a little fiſh broth, and a glaſs of white wine. Put the fiſh 
upon the diſh you intend for table ; ſqueeze the juice of a Seville 
orange upon them, then the ſauce over, and ſtre them over with 
a few ſine bread-crumbs. Dalrymple, 289. 

To fry Trout or Perch. 
Scale, gut, and waſh them, dry them well, then lay them ſe- 
arately on a board before the fire; two minutes before you fry 
them, duſt them well with flour, and fry them a fine brown in 
roaſt drippings or rendered ſuet. Serve them up with melted but- 


ter and criſped parſley. Raffald, 36. 


To marinade Trout. 

Fry them in a ſufficient quantity of oil to cover them, put 
them in when the oil is boiling hot. When they are criſp, lay 
them to drain till they are cold; then take ſome white wine and 
vinegar, of each an equal quantity, with ſome falt, whole pep- 
per, nutmeg, cloves, mace, ſliced ginger, ſavoury, ſweet marjo- 
ram, thyme, roſemary, a bay-leaf, and two onions ; let theſe 
boil together for a quarter of an hour; put the fiſh into a ſtew- 
pan, pour the marinade to them hot; put in as much oil as white 
wine and vinegar, which muſt be according to the quantity of 
fiſh that are done, as the liquor muſt cover them, and they will 
then keep a month. Serve them with oil and vinegar. 


Pike with force- meat. 

Prepare your pike thus: Gut it without cutting it open, but 
take care it is well cleaned; cut a notch down the back, from 
head to tail, turn it round, and faſten the tail in the mouth, and 
lay it in a marinade, For your force-meat, take the udder of a 
leg of veal, or the kidney part of a loin of lamb, ſome fat bacon 
cut in dice, the ſpawn or melt of the fiſh, ſome green onions, a 
muſhroom or two, or truffles, parſley, and falt, a little nutme 
and pepper; add a morſel of butter to fry it, chop it all well, and 
the crumb of a French rol! ſoaked in cream or milk; pound all 

| together 
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together in a large mortar, with three or four eggs; try if it is 
ſeaſoned to your mind, and fill the belly of your fiſh, and cloſe 
up that part that is cut in the back, make it nice and even; 
take two or three eggs, daub it well over; and {trew ſome crumbs 
of bread upon it, and bake it in a gentle oven; the time, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of your pike. For your ſauce, to two or three 
Jadles of your cullis, add two or three large ſpoonfuls of whole 
capers, ſome parſley minced fine, the juice of two lemons, a lit- 


tle minced ſhallot, and ſerve it up in your hot diſh, but not poured 


| Over. 


As this diſh is baked, garniſh with a large quantity of fried | 


parſley. Verral, 37. 
To flew Pike. 


Make a brown with butter and flour, then add a pint of red 
wine, a faggot, four cloves, two dozen ſmall onions halt boiled, 
per and falt, then the pike cut in pieces. Stew it flowly till 
the fiſh is done. Take out the faggot, and add a piece of but- 
ter. When ready to ſerve, add two chopped anchovies, and a 
ſpoonful of capers ; garniſh with fried bread, and ſerve the ſauce 
over all. You may alſo add artichoke bottoms, muſhrooms, 
carp-roes, &c. Clermont, 338. | 
To dreſs a Brace of Carp. 

Put a piece of butter into a ſtew-pan, melt it, and put in a 
large ſpoonful of flour, keep it ſtirring till it is ſmooth ; then put 
in a pint of gravy, and a pint of red port or claret ; a little horſe- 
radiſh ſcraped, eight cloves, four blades of mace, and a dozen 
corns of all-ſpice; tie them in a little linen rag; a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, half a lemon, three anchovies, a little onion chopped 
very fine ; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and chyan pepper, to your lik- 
ing; ſtew it for half an hour, then ſtrain it through a ſieve into the 
pan you intend to put your fiſh in. Let your carp be well 
cleaned and ſcaled ; then put the fiſh in with the ſauce, and ſtew 
them very gently for half an hour; then turn them, and ſtew - 
them fifteen minutes longer. Put in along with your fiſh ſome 
truffles and morels ſcalded, ſome pickled muſhrooms, an arti- 
choke bottom, and about a dozen large oyſters; ſqueeze the juice 
of half a lemon, ſtew it five minutes ; then put your carp in the 
diſh, and pour all the ſauce over ; garniſh with fried ſippets, and 
the roe of the fiſh done thus :—Beat the roe up well with the 
yolks of two 18 a little flour, a little lemon- peel chopped fine, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and a liitle anchovy liquor. Have ready a 
pan of beef-dripping boiling ; drop the roe in to be as big as a 
crown piece; fry it of a light brown, and put it round the diſh, 

| | with 
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with ſome oyſters fried in batter, and ſome ſcraped horſe-radiſh, 
Stick your tried fippets in the diſh. 

N. B. If you are in a great hurry, while the ſauce is making, 
you may boil the fiſh with ſpring water, half a pint of vinegar, 
a little horſe-radiſh, and a bay-leaf. Put your fiſh in the diſh, 
and pour the ſauce over it. Glaſſe, 124. 


To flew Carp white. 

Scale, gut, and waſh them ; put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a little mace, 
whole pepper, and ſalt, two onions, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and 
a ſtick of horſe-radifh ; cover the pan cloſe, let it ſtand an hour 
and an half over a ſlow fire; then put a gill of white wine 
into a ſauce-pan, with two anchovies chopped, an onion, a little 
lemon-peel, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, a little 
thick cream, and a large tea-cup of the liquor the carp was 
ſtewed in ; boil them a few minutes, drain your carp, add to the 
fauce the yolks of two eggs mixed with a little cream ; when it 
boils up, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon ; diſh up your 
carp, and pour your ſauce hot upon it. Raffald, 26. Farley, 74. 


To flewy Carp brown. 

Put a quart of good gravy into the ſtew-pan, add the blood of 
the carp, (if agreeable) half a pint of ſmail beer, (if bitter, only 
a quarter of a pint) a quarter of a pint of red wine, a large onion, 
half a dozen cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, and horſe-radiſh ; 
kt them ſtew gently till reduced to the quantity that is wanted. 
Strain the liquor ; add to it catchup, lemon-juice, ſome of the 
hard roe bruiſed, chyan, a little ſalt, if neceſſary. Simmer this; 
and, if not thick enough, mix a little flour ſmooth in ſome gra- 
vy, and boil it up in it, ſtirring it. Let the carp be boiled, and 
well drained in a cloth; put it into the ſauce, ſimmer it two or 
three minutes, Let the remainder of the roe be mixed with 
egg, a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg, fried in little cakes 3 

iſh the Fi with theſe ſippets, cut with three corners, and 
Pied dry, horſe-radiſh and ſliced lemon. Maſon, 235. 


To dreſs Carp the beſt way. 
When you kill your carp, fave the blood, ſcale and clean them 
well ; have ready — rich gravy made of beef and mutton, ſea- 


ſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion ; ſtrain it off before you 
ſtew your fiſh in it; boil your carp firſt before you ſtew it in the 
gravy. Be careful not to boil them too much before you put in 
the ; then let it ſtew on a flow fire about a quarter of an 
hour, thicken the ſauce with a good lump of butter * in 
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flour; garniſh your diſh with fried oyſters, fried toaſt cut three- 
corner ways, pieces of lemon, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and the roe 
of the carp cut in pieces, ſome fried and the other boiled ; ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon into the ſauce juſt before you ſend it up. 
Dith it up handſomely, and very hot. 


Carp a-la-Facobine. 

Put two dozen of ſmall onions blanched in a ſtew-pan, with 
a few ſliced truffles, a piece of butter, and a faggot of parſley 
and ſweet herbs; ſimmer this on a flow fire till it catches a lit- 
tle ; then add three half pints of white wine, and put a carp to 
it cut in pieces, with a little broth, pepper, and ſalt; reduce the 
ſauce; when ready to ſerve, add a liaſon made of three yolks of 
eggs and cream, and the juice of half a lemon. Dalrymple, 267. 


To dreſs Carp au Blue. 

Take a brace of carp alive, and gut them, but neither waſh 
nor ſcale them; tie them to a. fiſh-drainer, and put them into a 
fiſh-kettle, and pour boiling vinegar over till they are blue ; or 
you may hold them down in a fiſh-kettle with two forks, and 
another perſon pour the vinegar over them. Put in a quart of 
boiling water, a handful of falt, ſome horſe- radiſh cut in ſlices; 
boil them gently twenty minutes. Put a fiſh-plate in the diſh, a 
napkin over that, and ſend them up hot. Garniſh with horſe- 
radiſh. Boil half a pint of cream, and ſweeten it with fine ſu- 
gar for ſauce, in a boat or baſon. Glaſſe, 124. 

To fry Carp. | 

Take a brace of carp, ſ Pau and clean them, dry them 
well in a cloth, flour them, and put them into a frying- pan of 
boiling lard ; let them be of a fine brown. Fry the roes, and 
cut ſome thin ſlices of bread with three corners; fry them. Lay 
the fiſh on a coarſe cloth to drain; then put them into the diſh, 
the roes on each, the toaſts between. Anchovy ſauce. 


| To flew Tench or Carp. 

Having gutted and ſcaled your fiſh, waſh them, and dry them 
well with a clean cloth; them well with flour, fry them 
in dripping, or ſweet re ſuet, till they are a light brown ; 
then put them in a ſtew-pan, with a quart of water, and the 
ſame quantity of red wine, a meat-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, an- 
other of browning, the ſame of walnut or mum-catchup ; a lit- 
tle muſhroom-powder, and chyan to your taſte; a large onion 
ſtuck with cloves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh, Cover your pan 
_ Cloſe to keep in the ſteam ; let them ſtew gently over a flow fire 


till your gravy is reduced to juſt enough to cover your * 
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the diſh, Then take the fiſh out, and put them on the diſh you 
intend for table; ſet the gravy on the fire, and thicken it with 
flour and a large lump of butter; boil it a little, and ſtrain it 
over your .hſh. Garniſh them with pickled muſhrooms and 
ſcraped horſe-radiſh ; put a bunch of pickled barberries, or a 
ſprig of myrtle in their mouths, and ſend them to table. 

It is a top-diſh for a grand entertainment. Raffald, 29. 

To fry Tench. 

Gut, waſh, and dry them well in a cloth; ſlit them down the 
back, ſprinkle a little falt over them, and dredge them with 
flour; fry them of a fine brown in boiling lard. Sauce—an- 
chovy, with muſhrooms, truffles, and capers, all chopped ſmall, 
and {tewed in gravy, with the juice of a lemon, and a little fiſh- 


cullis, 
To fry Perch. 

Scale and gut your perch and waſh them clean; ſcore them 
at ſome diſtance on the ſides, but not very deep; dry them well, 
and flour them all over; fry them in oiled butter. When they 
are of a fine brown, lay ſome criſped parſley round the fiſh. 
For ſauce, take plain butter. Some make the following ſauce : 
— Two ounces of browned butter; put to it ſome flour, a few 
chives chopped ſmall, ſome parſley, a few freſh muſhrooms cut 
ſmall, and a little boiling water. Lay the perch in this liquor 
after they are fried, and let them ſtew gently for four or five 
minutes ; then lay them in a warm diſh ; add two large ſpoon- 
ſuls of capers cut ſmall; thicken it up with butter and flour, and 


pour it over them. Maſan, 239. 


To dreſs Perch in Water Souchy. 

Having ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed them, put ſome falt in 
your water; when it boils, put in your fiſh, with an onion cut 
in flices, and ſeparated into round rings, and an handful of parſ- 
ley; put as much milk as will turn the water white. The 
perch being enough, put them in a ſoup-diſh, and pour a lit'le 
of the water over them, with the parſley and the onions ; ſerve 
it up with butter and parſley in a boat; onions mii be omitted, 
if you think proper. Trout may be boiled the ſame way. 


Smelts a-la-St.-Meneboult. 
The ſmelts being well cleaned, put them in a ſtew-pan with 
a piece of butter, chopped parſley, thallots, green onions, ſweet 
herbs, pepper and ſalt; give them a few turns in this over 
the fire; then take them out, and add two or three yolks of 


eggs to the butter; mix it well together, dip the ſmelts in it, 
CI and 
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and ſtrew them over with bread-crumbs. Serve with melted 
butter and lemon, juice, or verjuice ; or a reliſhing ſauce in a 
ſauce-boat, and garnith with fried parſley. Clermont, 349. 


Smelts in ſavoury Felly. 
Seaſon your ſmelts with pepper and ſalt, bake them and drain 
them. When they are cold, pour the jelly over them ; or break 
the jelly, and heap over them. | 


To fry Smelts. 

Draw the guts out at the gills, but leave in the melt or roe ; 
dry them with a cloth, beat an egg, rub it over them with a fea- 
ther, and ſtrew crumbs of bread over them. Fry them with 
hogs'-lard or beef-ſuet, and put in your fiſh when it is boiling 
hot. Shake them a little, and fry them till they are of a fine 
brown. Drain them on a diſh, or in a fieve; and when you diſh 
them up, put a baſon, bottom up, in the middle of your diſh, 
and lay the tails of your fiſh on it. Farley, 57. 


To pitchcock Eels. 

Take a large eel, and ſcour it well with ſalt to clean off all the 
flime ; then flit it down the back, take out the bone, and cut it 
in three or four pieces; take the yolk of. an egg and put over 
the inſide, ſprinkle crumbs of bread, with ſome {weet herbs and 
parſley chopped very fine, a little nutmeg grated, and ſome pep- 
per and falt mixed all together ; then put it on a gridiron over a 
clear fire, broil it of a fine light brown, diſh it up, and garniſh 
with raw parſley and horſe-radiſh ; or put a boiled eel in the 
middle, and the pitchcocked round. Garniſh with anchovy 
ſauce, and parſley and butter in a boat. Glaſſe, 184. 


Another way. 
Skin your eels, gut them and waſh them, then.dry them with 
a cloth; ſprinkle them with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage ; 


turn thera backward and forward, and ſkewer them ; rub your 
gridiron with beef ſuet, broil them a good.brown, put them on 
your diſh with good melted butter, and lay round fried parſley. 


Rafald, 37. 

Eel a-la-Nivernois. 7 

Skin and trim the eel, cut it in pieces about three inches 

and marinade it about two hours with oil, chopped parſley, ſhal. 
lots, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt; make as much of the mari- 
nade ſtick to it as poſſible ; ſtre it with crumbs of bread, broil 
it on a flow fire, baſting with the remainder of the marinade ; 
when done of a good colour, ſerve with a Nivernais ſauce, Dal- 


le, 2 - 
rmmple, 279 _ 
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To flew Eels. | 
Skin, gut, and waſh your eels very clean in fix or eight wa- 
ters, to waſh away all the ſand; then cut them in pieces about 
as long as your finger ; put juſt water enough for ſauce ; put in 
a ſmall onion ſtuck with cloves, a little bundle of ſweet 8, 
a blade or two of mace, and ſome whole pepper in a thin muſlin 
* Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſoftly. 
ake care to look at them now and then ; put in a little piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a little chopped parſley. When you 
find they are quite tender, and well done, take out the onion, 
ſpice, and ſweet herbs. Put in ſalt enough to ſeaſon it; then 
diſh them up with the ſauce. 
To broil Eels. 
Having ſkinned and cleanſed your eels, rub them with the 
ou of an egg, ſtre over them bread crumbs, chopped parſley, 
pepper, and ſalt; baſte them well with butter, and ſet 
them in a dripping-pan ; roaſt or broil them, and ſerve them up 
with parſley and butter. 
To broil or roaſt Eels. 

Having — e cleaned a large eel, mix bread crumbs, 

ted lemon-peel, pa cho , , ſalt, nutmeg, a ſew 
— chopped, a bit 1 9 of an — Stuff 
the cel, ſew it up, turn it round, rub it with yolk of egg, ſtrew 
over it fine bread-crumbs, ſtick on bits of butter, a little water 
in the diſh. Bake it either in a common or Dutch oven. Serve 
it with white fiſh ſauce; add to it what gravy comes from the 
fiſh, firſt taking off the fat. The oyſters in the ſtuffing may be 
omitted. Or, ſtrip the ſkin off the eel to the tail, ſcotch it, rub 
it with pepper and falt ; ſtuff it with the above ingredients, draw 
the ſkin over it, ſkewer it round, hang it in the Dutch oven, 
roaſt it ; or put it on a gridiron, at a great diſtance, over a clear 
fire. When it is near done, ſet it lower to brown. Anchovy, 
or white fiſh-ſauce. Maſon, 244. 

Cut one or two eels in pieces; cut out the back-bone, and 
ſcore it on both ſides; marinade it about an hour in vinegar, 
with parſley, fli;ced onians, ſhallots, and four cloves; then drain 
it, baſte it with eggs and bread-crumbs, fry it of a good colour. 
Garniſh with fried parfley, and ſerve with a reliſhing fauce in a 
ſauce- boat. Clermont, 344. 

To bake Sprats. 
Rub them with falt and pepper; and to every two pints of 
; vinegar 


by - 
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vinegar one pint of red wine. Diſſolve a penny-worth of 
cochineal, lay your ſprats in a deep earthen alh; Sa in as 
much red wine, vinegar, and cochineal, as will cover them; tie 
a paper over them, ſet them in an oven all night. They will 
eat well, and keep for ſome time. Raffald, 34. 


CHAP. XVI. 
OF SAUCES. 


Sauce Potvrade. 


AKE a little butter, fliced onions, bits of carrot, parſlev- 
root, two cloves of garlick, two cloves, a 8 Soak 
all together till it takes colour; then add ſome cullis, a little vi- 
negar and broth, ſalt and pepper; boil it to the conſiſtence of 
ſauces ; ſkim and ſift it for ule. Dalrymple, 43. 
| Sauce for a Cod's Head. 

Pick out a lobſter ; if it be alive, ſtick a ſkewer in the 
vent of the tail to keep out the water. Throw an handful of fait 
into the water, and, when it boils, put in the lobſter, which 
muſt boil half an hour. If it has ſpawn, pick them off, and 
pound them exceedingly fine in a marble mortar. Put them in- 
to half a pound of melted butter, then take the meat out of 
lobſter, pull it m bits, and put it in your butter, with a 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, the ſame quantity of walnut-cat 
a ſlice of an end of a lemon, one or two ſlices of ho iſh, 
as much beaten mace as will lie on a ſix-pence, and ſeaſon to 
your taſte with ſalt and chyan - Boil them one minute, 
and then take out the horſe-radiſh and lemon, and ſerve it in 
your ſauce-boat. If lobſters cannot be had, you may make uſe 
of oyſters or ſhrimps the ſame way. And if you can get no kind 
of ſhell fiſh, you may then add two anchovies cut ſmall, a ſpoon- 
ful of walnut-liquor, and a large onion ſtuck with cloves. R 
fald, 21. Farley, 144. 


Fm 
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Parſley and Butter. 


Tie up ſome parſley in a bunch, waſh it, and put it into ſome 
boiling water with a little ſalt ; after it has boiled up very quick 
two or three times, take it out and chop it very fine ; then mix 
it with ſome melted butter. 


Poor Man's Sauce. 
Cut ſome young onions into water, with ſome chopped parſ- 
ley. It is very good with roaſted mutton. 


Another way, called by the French, Sauce a Pauvre 


| Homme. 

Slice half a lemon, boil it in a little broth with two or three 
chopped ſhallots, pepper and ſalt, and a ſpoonful of oil; and 
ſerve it in a ſauce-boat. Clermont, 37. 


Lemon Sauce for boiled Fozyls. 

Take a lemon and pare off the rind, cut it into ſlices, and take 
the kernels out, cut it into ſquare bits ; blanch the liver of the 
fowl and chop it fine; mix the lemon and liver together in a 
boat, and pour ſome hot melted butter on it, and ſtir it up. 
Bolling it will make it go to oil. 

Muſhroom Sauce for white Fozwls of all ſorts. 

Take about a quart of freſh muſhrooms, well cleaned and 
waſhed, cut them in two, put them in a ſtew- pan, with a little 
butter, a blade of mace, and a little ſalt; ſtew it gently for half 
an hour, then add a pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs 
beat very well, and keep ſtirring it till it boils up ; then ſqueeze 
half a lemon, put it over your fowls or turkies, or in baſons, or 
in a diſh, with a piece of French bread, firſt buttered, then 
toaſted brown, and juſt dip it in boiling water; put it in the 
diſh, and muſhrooms over. Glaſſe, 70. Farley, 146. 


Celery Sauce. | 
Waſh and clean ten heads of celery, cut off the green tops, 
and take out the outſide ſtalks, cut them into thin bits, and boil 
it in gravy till it is tender; thicken it with flour and butter, 
and pour it over your meat. A {ſhoulder of mutton, or a 


ſhaulder of veal, roaſted, is very good with this ſauce. N. 
fald, 104. 
er Sauce. 


\ Take ſome capers, chop half of them, put the reſt in whole; 
chop alſo a little parſley very fine, with a little bread grated very 
fine, and ſome ſalt; put theſe into butter melted very ſmooth. 
Some only chop the capers a little, and put them into the butter. 
Farley, 139, from Maſin, 320. FONG 
| a 
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Shallot Sauce. 

Take five or ſix ſhallots, chopped fine, put them into a ſauce- 
pan with a gill of gravy, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and ſome pep- 
per and falt; ſtew them for a minute, then pour them into your 
diſh, or put it in ſauce-boats. 


Egg Sauce. 

Take two eggs and boil them hard. Firſt chop the whites, 
then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, and put them to- 
gether, Then put them into a quarter of a pound of good 
melted butter, and ſtir them well together. 


Apple Sauce. 

Pare, core, and ſlice your apples, then put a little water in 
the ſauce-pan to keep them from burning, and a bit of lemon- 
peel. When they are enough, take out the peel, bruiſe the apples, 
add a lump of butter, and a little ſugar, ; 


Onion Sauce. 

Boil eight or ten large onions, change the water two or three 
times while they are boiling. When enough, chop them on a 
board to keep them from growing of a bad colour; put them 
in a ſauce-pan with a quarter of a pound of butter, and two 
ſpoonfuls of thick cream; boil it a little, and pour it over your 
diſh. Raffald, 59. 

Another way. 

Having peeled your onions, boil them in milk and water, put 
a turnip with them into the pot (it draws out the ſtrength) ; 
change the water twice ; pulp them through a cullender, or 
chop them ; then put them in a ſauce-pan with ſome cream, a 


gms of butter, a little flour, ſome pepper and ſalt. They muſt 


very ſmooth. 
Gooſeberry Sauce. 
Put ſome coddled gooſeberries, a little juice of ſorrel, and a 
littie ginger, into ſome melted butter. 


Fennel Sauce. : 
Having boiled a bunch of fennel and parſley, chop it ſmall, 
and ſtir into it ſome melted butter. 


| Bread Sauce, 

Put a pretty piece of crumb of bread, that is not new, 
into half a pint of water, with an onion, a blade of mace, and 
a few pepper-corns in a bit of cloth; boil theſe a few minutes; 
take out the onions and ſpice, maſh the bread very ſmooth, add 
a piece of butter and a little ſalt. 

R Bread- 
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Bread-ſauce for a pig is made the ſame, with the addition of 
a few currants picked, waſhed, and boiled in it. 

. Mint Sauce. 

Waſh your mint perfectly clean from grit and dirt, chop it 
very fine, and put to it vinegar and ſugar. 

EE Sauce Robert. 

Cut ſome large onions into ſquare pieces, cut ſome fat bacon 
in the ſame manner, put them together in a ſauce- pan over the 
fire, ſhake them round to prevent their — When they 
are brown, put in ſome good veal gravy, with a little pepper and 
falt ; let them ſtew gently till the onions are tender, then put 
in a little falt, ſome muſtard and vinegar, and ſerve it hot. 
Maſon, 323. Farley, 140. 

Another way. © 

Slice ſeveral onions, fry them in butter, turning often till they 
take colour ; then add a little cullis and good broth, pepper and 
ſalt; let them boil half an hour, and reduce to a ſauce ; when 
ready, add muſtard, You may ſift it for thoſe who only like the 
flavour of onions. Dalrymple, 41. 

Anchovy Sauce. 

Put an anchovy into a your of gravy, then take a quarter of 
a pound of butter rolled in flour, and ſtir all together till it boils. 
You may add a little juice of lemon, catchup, red wine, and 
walnut liquor, juſt as you think proper. 

Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoonful of walnut pickle, 
or catchup, is a good ſauce, or anchovy : in ſhort, you may put 
as many things as you pleaſe into ſauce. Glaſſe, 123. 

8 Shrimp Sauce. 

Waſh half a pint of ſhrimps very clean, and put them into 
a {tew-pan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, and a pound of 
butter melted thick. Boil it up for five minutes, and ſqueeze 
in half a lemon. Toſs it up, and put it into your ſauce- 


boat. 


To criſp Parſley. 
Having picked and waſhed your „put it into a Dutch 
bven, or on a ſheet of paper; do not ſet it too near the fire; 
turn it till it is quite criſp. - Lay little bits of butter on it, but 
not to be greaſy, It is a better method than that of frying 
it, . 


Plain Sour Sauce. 


Take ſome freſh ſorrel- leaves, pick off the ſtalks, * the 
ves, 
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leaves, and put them into a plate with their juice ; ſtrew on ſome 
pepper and falt, ſtir it all together, and ſerve it cold. | 


White Sauce for Fiſh. 


Having waſhed two anchovies, put them into a ſauce-pan, 
with one glaſs of white wine, and two of water, half a nutmeg, 
and a little lemon-peel. When it has boiled five or ſix minutes, 
{train it through a ſieve. Add to it a fpoonful of white wine 
vinegar, thicken it a little, then put in near a pound of butter 
Ref in flour. Boil it well, and pour it hot upon your fiſh. 

ald, 27. | 
White Sauce for Fowls or Chickens. 

Take a little ſtrong veal gravy, with a little white pepper, 
mace, and ſalt, boiled in it. Have it clear from any ſkin or 
fat. As much cream, with a little flour mixed in the cream, 
a little mountain wine to your liking. Boil it up gently for 
five minutes, then ſtrain it over your chickens or fowls, or in 


boats. 
A white Sauce for Veal. 

To a pint of good veal gravy, put a — of lemon-pickle, 
half an anchovy, a tea- ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few 
pickled muſhrooms ; give it a gentle boil ; then put in half a 
pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs beat fine ; ſhake it over the 
fire after the eggs and cream are 1n, but do not let it boil, as that 
would curdle the cream. 

Sauce Ravigotte * 

Provide ſome ſage, — a little mint, thyme, and baſil; 
tie them in a bunch, and put them into a ſauce- pan of boil- 
ing water; let them boil a minute, then take them out, and 
ſqueeze the water from them ; chop them very fine, and add to 
them a clove of garlick, and two large onions minced fine. Put 
them into a ſtew-pan with half a pint of broth, ſome pepper, 
and a little ſalt ; boil them up, and put in a ſpoonful of vine- 
gar. Maſon, 324. ; h 

| Sauce a-la- Nivernois. | 

Put in a ſmall ſtew-pan two ſlices of ham, a clove of garlick, 
a laurel-leaf, ſliced onions and roots; let it catch, then add a 
little broth, two ſpoonfuls of cullis, a ſpoonful of taragon vine- 
gar; ſtew it an hour on a flow fire, then ſiſt it through a ſieve, 
and ſerve it for a reliſhing ſauce. Clermont, 31. | 

Sauce for Pheaſants or Partridges. 2/6 

Theſe birds are uſually ſerved up with gravy- ſauce in the diſh, 


and bread - ſauce in a boat. | 
R 2 Sauce 


Ll 
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Sauce for Wild Duck, Teal, &c. 
Take a proper quantity of veal-gravy, with ſome pepper and 
ſalt; ſqueeze in the juice of two Seville oranges ; add a little red 
wine, and let the red wine boil ſome time in the gravy. 


To make Force-meat Balls. 
Force-meat balls are a great addition to all made-diſhes, 
made thus :—Take half a pound of veal, and half a pound of 
ſuet cut fine, and beat in a marble mortar or wooden bowl. 
Have a few ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred fine, a little mace 
dried and beat fine, a ſmall nutmeg grated, or half a large one, 
a little lemon- peel cut very fine, a little pepper and ſalt, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Mix all theſe well together, then roll 
them in little round balls, and ſome in little fon balls ; roll 
them in flour, and fry them brown. If they are 4 any thing 
of white ſauce, put a little water in a ſauce-pan, and when 
the water boils, put them in, and let them boil for a few mi- 
nutes, but never fry them for white ſauce. Glaſſe, 21. Farley, 


139. 
Sauce for a boiled Salmon. 

Having boiled a bunch of fennel and parſley, chop them ſmall, 
and put it into ſome good melted butter, and fend it to table in a 
ſauce-boat; another with gravy-ſauce. 

To make the gravy-ſauce, put a little brown gravy into a 
ſauce- pan with one anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
meat-{poonful of liquor from your walnut-pickle, one or two 
ſpoonfuls of the water that the fiſh was boiled in; it gives it a 
pleaſant flavour; a ſtick of horſe-radiſh, a little browning and 
ſalt ; boil them three or four minutes, thicken it with flour and 
a = lump of butter, and ſtrain it through an hair ſieve. 

B. This is a good ſauce for molt kinds of fiſh. Raf- 


fald, 242. 
An excellent Sauce for. moſt kinds of Fiſh. 

Take ſome mutton or veal gravy, put to it a little of the wa- 
ter that drains from your fiſh ; when boiled enough, put it in a 
ſauce-pan, and put in a whole onion, one anchovy, a ſpoonful 
of catchup, and a glaſs of white wine; thicken it with a lump 
of butter rolled in flour, and a ſpoonful of cream ; if you have 
oyſters, cockles, or ſhrimps, put them in after you take it off the 
fire, but it is extremely good without. You may uſe red wine 
inſtead of white, by leaving out the cream. 

gd" To make Oyſter Sauce. | 5 

The oyſters being opened, waſh them out of the liquor, then 
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ſtrain it; put that and the oyſters into a little boiled gravy ; juſt 


ſcald them ; add ſome cream, a piece of butter mixed with flour, 
and ſome catchup ; ſhake all up; let it boil, but not much, as 
it will make the oyſters grow hard and ſhrink ; yet care ſhould 
be taken that they are cnough, as nothing is more di ſagreeable 
than for the oyſters to tale raw. Or melted butter only, with 
the oyſters and their liquor. Maſon, 327. | 


Another Tay. 

Take a pint of large oyſters, ſcald them, and then ſtrain them 
through a ſieve, waſh the oyſters very clean in cold water, and 
take the beards off; put them in a {tew-pan, pour the liquor 
over them, but be careful to pour the liquor gently out of the 
veſſel you have ſtrained it into, and you will leave all the ſedi- 
ment at the bottom, which you muſt avoid putting into your 
ſtew-pan; then add a large ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, two 
blades of mace, halt a lemon ; enough butter rolled in flour to 
thicken it; then put in half a pound of butter, boil it up till 
the butter is melted, then take out the mace and lemon, ſqueeze 
the lemon: juice into the ſauce, give it a boil up, ſtir it all. the 
time, and then put it into your boats or baſons. 

N. B. You may put in a ſpoonful of catchup, or the fame 
quantity of mountain wine. Glaſſe, 123, 


Aſpic Sauce. 

Infuſe chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden-creſs, and a little 
mint, in a little cullis for above half an hour; then ſift it, and 
add to it a ſpoonful of garlick-vinegar, pepper, and falt ; ferve 
up in a ſauce-boat. Clermont, 38. 

Lobſter Sauce. 

Bruiſe the body of a lobſter into thick melted butter, and cut 
the fleſh into it in ſmall pieces; ſtew all together, and give it a 
boil ; ſeaſon with a little pepper, ſalt, and a very ſmall quantity 


of mace. 
| Another way. 

Procure a lobſter that has a good deal of ſpawn, 
to pieces with a fork ; do not chop it ; bruile the 
ſpawn with the back of a ſpoon ; break the ſhell, boil it in a 
little water to give it a colour; ftrain it off, melt ſome butter in 
it very ſmooth, with a little horſe-radiſh and a very little chyan ; 
take out the horſe-radiſh, mix the body of the lobſter well with 
the butter, then add the meat, and give it a boil, with a ſpoon- 
ful of catchup or gravy, if agreeable, Some people choaſe only 
plain butter, Maſon, 327. 
| SY [ Culhyes 


= 
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Cullifſes are uſed for thickening all forts of ragons, ſoups, Qc. 
and ts give them an agreeable flavour. I have given the following 
receipts for making ſeveral of them, as they may probably be agree- 
able to ſome of my readers; though I have found by long expe- 
rience, that Lemon-pickle and Browning {which ſee) anſwers 
much better bath for taſte and beauty. It is infinitely cheaper, and 
prevents a great deal of unneceſſary trouble. | 


A Cullis for all ſorts of Ragoos and rich Sauces. 


Take two pounds of veal, two ounces of ham, two or three 
cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, ſome parſley- roots, two 
carrots cut to pieces, ſome ſhallots, two bay-leaves ; ſet theſe 
over a ſtove in an earthen veſſel; let them do very gently for 
half an hour cloſe covered, obſerving they do not burn ; put 
beef-broth to it, let it ſtew till it is as rich as it is required to 
be, and then ſtrain it. 


A Cullis er all forts of Butchers Meat. 

The quantity of your meat muſt be proportioned to your 
company. If ten or twelve, you cannot take leſs than a leg of 
veal and an ham, with all the fat, ſkin, and outſide cut off, - Cut 
the leg of veal in pieces about the thickneſs of your fiſt ; place 
them in your ſtew-pan, and then the ſlices of ham, two carrots, 
an onion cut in two; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew ſoftly at firſt, and 
as it begins to brown, take off the cover and turn it, to colour 
it on all ſides the ſame; but take care not to burn the meat. 
When it has a pretty brown colour, moiſten your cullis with 
broth made of beef, or other meat ; ſeaſon your cullis with a 
little ſweet baſil, ſome cloves, with ſome garlick ; pare a lemon, 
cut it in flices, and put it into your cullis, with ſome muſh- 
rooms, Put into a flew-pan a good lump of butter, and ſet it 
over a flow fire; put into it two or three handfuls of flour, ftir 
it with a wooden ladle, and let it take a colour, If your cullis 
be pretty brown, you muſt put in ſome flour. Your flour be- 
ing brown with your cullis, pour it very ſoftly into your cullis, 
keeping it ſtirring with a wooden ladle ; then let your cullis ſtew 
ſoftly, and ſkim off all the fat ; put in two glaſſes of Champagne, 
or other white wine; but take care to keep your cullis very thin, 
ſo that you may take the fat off and clarify it. To clarify it, 

ou muſt put it in a ſtove that draws well, and cover it cloſe, 
and let it boil without uncovering till it boils over ; then uncover 
it, and take off the fat that is round the ſtew-pan, then wipe it 


off the cover alſo, and cover it again, When your cullis is * 
* | take © 


* 
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take out the meat, and ſtrain your cullis through a ſtrainer. 
This cullis is for all forts of ragoos, fowls, pics, and terrines. 


Glaſſe, 108. 
A Cullis for Fiſh. 

Gut a large pike, and lay it whole upon the gridiron ; turn it 
often. When done, take it off; take off the ſkin, and take the 
mieat from the bones ; boil fix hard eggs, and take out the yolks ; 
blanch a few almonds, beat them to a paſte in a marble mortar, 
and then add the yolks of the eggs ; mix theſe well with butter, 
and put in the fiſh ; beat them all to maſh; then take half a 
dozen onions, and cut them into ſlices, two parſnips, three 
carrots; ſet on a {tew-pan, put in a piece of butter to brown, 
and when it boils, put in the roots; turn them till they are 
brown, and then pour in a little pea broth to moiſten them. 
When they have boiled a few minutes, ftrain it into another fauce- 
pan; put in a whole leek, ſome pariley, and ſweet baſil, half a 
dozen cloves, ſome muſhrooms and truffles, and a few crumbs 
of bread ; let it ſtew gently a quarter of an hour, and then put 
in the fiſh from the mortar ; let it ſtew ſome time longer; it 
muſt not boil up, becauſe that would make it brown. When 
it is done, ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve. 


It ſerves to thicken all made- diſhes, and ſoups for Lent. 


Ham Cullis. 
This is done with flices of veal-fillet, and ham ſufficient to 
give it a pretty ſtrong taſte ; add all forts of roots; then add 
broth without ſalt, a glaſs of white wine, a nofegay of thyme 
and parſley, half a laurel-leaf, one clove of garlick, a few muſh- 
rooms, and ſhallots. Dalrymple, 11. 


A white Cullis. 

Cut a piece of veal into ſmall bits, take ſome thin flices of 
ham, and two onions cut into four pieces; moiſten it with broth, 
ſeaſoned with muſhrooms, a bunch of parſley, green onions, 
2nd three cloves ; let it ſtew. Being ſtewed, take out all your 
meat and roots with a ſkimmer, put in a few crumbs of bread, 
and let it ſtew ſoftly ; take the white of a fowl, or two chickens, 
and pound it in a mortar ; when well pounded, mix it in your 
cullis, but it muſt not boil, and your cullis muſt be very white ; 
but if it is not white enough, you muſt pound two dozen of 
ſweet almonds blanched, and put into your cullis. Let it be of a 
good taſte, and ſtrain it off, then put it in a fmall kettle, and 

eep it warm, You may uſe it for white loaves, white cruſt of 


bread and biſcuits, Glafſe, 110. 2 
R 4 A Family 
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A Family Cullis. 

Take a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſtir it in your.ſtew-pan 
till the flour takes a fine yellow colour ; then add ſmall broth, 
a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, a bundle of parſley, thyme, 
laurel, and ſweet baſil, two cloves, a little nutmeg or mace, a 
few muſhrooms, whole pepper, and falt ; boil for an hour on a 
flow fire; ſift it through a lawn ſieve, well ſkimmed from fat. 
This cullis is made either with meat or fiſh broth, according to 
your fancy. Clermont, 9. 


To make Lemon Pickle. 

Take twenty-four lemons, grate off the out-rinds very thin, 
and cut them in four quarters, but leave the bottoms whole, 
rub on them equally half a pound of bay-falt, and ſpread them 
on a large pewter diſh ; either put them in a cool oven, or let 
them dry gradually by the fire, till all the juice is dried into the 
peels ; then put them into a well-glazed pitcher, with an ounce 
of mace, and half an ounce of cloves beat fine, an ounce of nut- 
meg cut into thin ſlices, four ounces of garlick peeled, half a 
pint of muſtard-ſeed bruiſed a little, and tied in a muſlin bag; 

ur two quarts of boiling white wine vinegar upon them, cloſe 
the pitcher well up, and let it ſtand five or fix days by the fire; 
ſhake it well up every day, then tie it up, and let it ſtand for 
three months to take off the bitter, hen you bottle it, put 
the pickle and lemon in an hair ſieve, preſs them well to get out 
the liquor, and let it ſtand till another day, then pour off the 
fine, and bottle it. Let the other ſtand three or four days, and 
it will refine itſelf. Pour it off, and bottle it ; let it ſtand again, 
and bottle it till the whole is refined. It may be put into any 
white ſauce, and will not hurt the colour. It is very good for 
fiſh-ſauce and made-diſhes. A tea-ſpoonful is enough for 
white, and two for brown ſauce for a towl. It is a moſt uſe- 
ful pickle, and gives a pleaſant flavour. Always put it in be- 
fore you thicken the ſauce, or put any cream in, leſt the ſharp- 
neſs ſhould make it curdle, Raffald, 80. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. I. 


ELEGANT SMALL SAVOURY DISHES OF 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &c. 


Artichoke Bottoms with Eggs. 


AKE your artichoke bottoms, and boil them in hard wa- 
ter ; if dry ones, in ſoft water ; put a good lump of but- 

ter in the water; it will make them boil in half the time, and 
they will be white and plump. When you put them up, put 
the yolk of an hard egg in the middle of every bottom, and 
pour good melted butter upon them, and ſerve them up. You 
may lay aſparagus or broccoli between every bottom. Raffald, 


290. 
To fry Artichoke Bottoms. 

Having blanched them in water, flour them and fry them 
in freſh butter. Lay them in your diſh, and pour melted but 
ter over them. Or you may put a little red wine into the butter, 
and ſeaſon with nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt. Glaſſe. 197. Far- 


ley, 56. | 
A Ra ee of Artichoke Bottoms. 
If dried, let them lie in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water ; put to them ſome good gravy, muſhroom 
catchup or powder, chyan, and ſalt; thicken with a little flour. 


Boil theſe 

| A Ragoo of Celery. 

Cut the white part of your celery into lengths, boil it till it 
is tender ; fry and drain it, flour it, put into it ſome rich gravy, 
a very little red wine, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and catchup ; boil 
it up. | 

Having taken off all the outſides of your heads of celery, cut 
them in pieces, put them in a toſſing- pan, with a little veal-gravy 
or water; boil them till they are tender; put to it a ſpoonful 
of lemon-pickle, a meat-ſpoonful of white wine, and a _ wi 
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thicken it with flour and butter, and ſerve them up with ſippets. 


Raffald, 286. 
To fry Celery. 0 

When boiled, dip it in batter, fry it of a light brown in hogs*- 
lard ; put it on a plate, and pour melted butter over it. 

Cucumbers ſlerwed. | 

Having pared your cucumbers, ſlice them about the thick- 
neſs of a crown piece; ſlice ſome onion. Fry them both; 
drain and ſhake a little flour over them. Put them into a ſtew- 
pan with ſome good gravy, chyan, and ſalt ; flew them till ten- 
der. Or they may be ſtewed in their own liquor, without be- 
ing fried; chyan, and falt. Or take out the ſeeds, quarter the 
cucumbers, ſtew them till clear in ſome boiled gravy ; mix a 
little flour with ſome cream, a very little white wine, and white 
pepper pounded, Boil it up. Ms on, 338. 

To ragoo Cucumbers. 
- Slice two cucumbers and two onions, and fry them in a little 
butter, then drain them in a ſieve, put them into a ſauce-pan, 
add fix ſpoonfuls of gravy, two of white wine, and a blade of 
mace ; let them ſtew five or fix minutes. Then take a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little falt, and 
chyan pepper; ſhake them together, and when it is thick, diſh 
them up. Glaſſe, 113. 
| Cucumbers with Eggs. 

Pare fix large young cucumbers, and cut them into ſquares 
about the ſize of a dice; put them into boiling water; let them 
boil up, and take them out of the water, and put them into a 
ſtew-pan, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a good lice of ham, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and a little ſalt; fet it over the 
fire a quarter of an hour, keep it cloſe covered, ſkim it well, and 
ſhake it often, as it is apt to burn; then dredge in a little flour 
ever them, and put in as much veal-gravy as will juſt cover 
the cucumbers; ſtir it well together, and keep a gentle fire 
under it till no ſcum will riſe; then take out the ham and 
onion, and put in the yolks of two eggs, beat up with a tea- 
cupful of cream ; ſtir it well for a minute, then take it off the 
fire, and juſt before you put it in the dith, ſqueeze in a little 
lemon-juice. Have ready five or fix poached eggs to lay on 
the top. | | 


Cucumbers fluffed with Force-meat. 
Peel as many cucumbers as you propoſe for a diſh ; take out 


the middle with an apple corer, blanch them a little in boiling 


water, 


— 
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water, and fill them with a force- meat made of roaſted poultry; 
braze them wit, ſome thin ſlices of bacon, a little broth, two or 
three onions, a faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, one carrot 
ſliced, three cloves, a little whole pepper and ſalt. When 
done, drain and wipe chem, and ferve with a good reliſhing cul- 


lis-lauce. | 
To ragoo Muſhrooms. | 
Pecl ſome large muſhrooms, and take out the infide. Broil 
them on a gcifiron, and when the outſide is brown, put them 
in a tuifin par, wich a quantity of water ſufficient to cover 
them. Let thin ſtand ten minutes, thera put to them a ſpoon- 
ful of „ite wine, as much of browning, and a very little alle- 
ar. i hicken it with butter and flour, and boil it a little. 
rve it up with {ipp<ts round the diſh. Farley, 80, from Raf- 
fald, 288. 


Another Tay. 

Scrape the inſide of ſome large muthrooms, and broil them. 
When a little brown, put them into ſome gravy thickened with 
ale, a little flour, a very little Madeira, ſalt, and chyan ; a little 
juice of lemon. Boil theſe together. 


To flew Muſhrooms. 

Firſt put your muſhrooms in ſalt and water, then wipe them 
with a flannel, and put them again in ſalt and water; then throw 
them into a ſauce-pan by themſelves, and let them boil up as 
quick as poſſible ; then put in a little chyan pepper and a little 
mace : let them ſtew in this a quarter of an hour, then add a tea- 
cupful of cream, with a little flour and butter the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Serve them up as ſoon as done. 


> Muſhroom Loaves. 
Take ſmall buttons, and waſh them as for pickling ; boil them 
a few minutes in a little water; put to them a little cream, a 
pies of butter rolled in flour, ſalt, and pepper; boil this up, and 
ll ſome ſmall Dutch loaves. If they are not to be had, ſmall 
French rolls will do, the crumb taken out ; but not ſo well as 
the loaves. Maſon, 339. 


* reer Peas and Lettuce. 

ake a quart of green peas and two large cabbage-lettuces, cut 

ſmall acroſs, and waſhed very clean; put them in a ſtew-pan 

with a quart of gravy, and ſtew them till tender ; put in ſome 
butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. When of a 


proper thickneſs, diſh them up. | 
N. B. Some like them thickened with the yolks of four eggs; 


— 


* 
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others prefer an onion chopped very fine, and ſtewed with them, 
with two or three raſhers of lean ham. Glaſſe, 116. 


Another way. 

Boil and drain the peas, flice and fry the lettuce ; put them 
into ſome good gravy ; ſhake in a little flour; add chyan and falt, 
and a very little ſhred mint, boil this up, ſhaking it. 

Another Tay. | 

Having ſhelled your peas, boil them in hard water, with alt 
in it, drain them in a ſieve; then ſlice your lettuces and fry them 
in freſh butter; put your peas and lettuces into a toſſing- pan, 
with a little good gravy, pepper, and ſalt; thicken it with flour 
and butter, put in a little ſhred mint, and ſerve it up in a ſoup- 
diſh. Raffald, 289. _ | 
: 0 ragoo Aſparagus. | 

Scrape and clean one 2 — throw them in cold 

water; then cut as far as they are good and green, and take two 
heads of endive, clean picked and waſhed, and cut very ſmall, 
a young lettuce, clean waſhed and cut ſmall, and a large onion 
peeled and cut ſmall. Put a quarter of a pound of butter into a 
ſtew- pan, and when it is melted, throw in the above ingredients. 
Toſs them about, and fry them ten minutes; then ſeaſon them 
with a little pepper and ſalt, ſhake in a little flour, toſs them 
about, and pour in half a pint of gravy. Let them ſtew till the 
ſauce is very thick and good, and then pour all into your diſh. 
Garniſh with a few of the little tops of the graſs. Farley, 80. 
| N and Eggs. 
. Toaſt a piece of bread as large as you have occaſion for, butter 
it, and lay it in your diſh ; butter ſome eggs and lay over it. In 
the mean time, boil ſome graſs tender, cut it ſmall, and lay it 
over the eggs. | | 

N. B. The eggs are buttered thus :-—take as many as you 
want, beat them well, put them into a ſauce-pan with a 
piece of butter, a little falt; keep beating them with a ſpoon till 
they are thick enough, then pour them on the toaſt. 


An Amulet of Aſparagus. | 
Peat up ſix eggs with cream, boil ſome fine aſparagus, and 
when boiled, cut off all the green in ſmall pieces ; mix t 
with the eggs, and add pepper and ſalt. Make your pot hot, 
and put in a flice of butter; then put them in, and ſend them up 
hot. They may be ſerved on buttered toaſts. 


To make an Amulet. 
Beat fix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair ſieve, and put them 


into 
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into a frying-pan, in which is prepared a quarter of a pound of 
hot butter. Throw in a little boiled ham, ſcraped fine, ſome 
ſhred parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, 
Fry it brown on the under fide, and lay it on your diſh, but do 
not turn it. Hold a hot ſalamander over it for half a minute, 
to take off the raw look of the eggs. Some put in clary and 
chives, and ſome put in onions. Serve it with curled parſley 
ſtuck in it. 
An Amulet with Onions. 

Fry four ſliced onions in butter, till they are quite done. Add 
the yolks of three eggs, and a little chopped parſley. Make two 
{mall amulets without ſalt, put the onions upon them, and a few 
fillets of anchovies ; roll them lengthways. Have ready ſome 

ieces of bread cut like toaſts, and fried in butter. Cut the 
amulets the ſame ſize of the bread upon which you put them. 
Pour a little melted butter over, and ſtrew them with raſped Par- 
meſan cheeſe and bread crumbs. Give them a colour in the 
oven, and ſerve with a reliſhing- ſauce under. Dalrymple, 413. 


To ragoo Cauliflozwers. 

Take a large cauliflower, or two ſmall ones, pick as if you 
intended them for pickling ; ſtew them till they are enough in a 
rich brown cullis, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt ; put them in a 
4iſh, and pour the cullis over them. Boil ſome- ſprigs of the 
cauliflower very white, and lay round them. Majon, 337. 
Farley, 81. 

To broil Potatoes. 

Boil them, then peel them, cut them in two, and hroil them 
till they are brown on both ſides; then lay them in the plate or 
diſh, and pour melted butter over them. 


x To fry Potatoes. 

Cut your potatoes into thin ſlices, as large as a crown piece, 
fry them brown, lay them in the plate or dith, pour melted but- 
«ogg ſack and ſugar over them. Theſe make a pretty corner 
plate. 

To maſh Potatoes. ; 

Boil them, peel them, and put them into a ſauce-pan ; maſh 
them well, and put a pint of milk to two pounds of potatoes; 
add a little falt, ſtir them well together, and take care that they 
do not {tick to the bottom; then take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, ſtir it in, and ſerve it up. 

; To ſcollop Potatoes. 
Having firſt boiled your potatoes, beat them ak 
Wi 
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with good cream, and a lump of butter and ſalt; put them into 
ſcollop ſhells, make them ſmooth on the top, ſcore-them with a 
knife, lay thin flices of butter on the top of them, put them in 
a Dutch oven to brown before the fire. Three ſhells is ſufficient 


for a diſh. Raffald, 287. 


To fry Chardoons. 

Cut them about ſix inches long, and ſtring them, then boil 
them till tender. Take them out, have ſome butter melted in 
your ſtew- pan, flour them, and fry them brown. Send them in 
a diſh, with melted butter in a cup. Or you may tie them up 
in bundles, and boil them like aſparagus. Put a toaſt under 
them, and pour a little melted butter over them ; or cut them 
into dice, and boil them like peas. Toſs them up in butter, 
and ſend them up hot. Glaſſe, 195. 


Chardoons a-la-Fromage. 

String them, cut them an inch long, ſtew them in a little red 
wine ll they are tender; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and thick- 
en it with a piece of butter rolled in flour ; then pour them into 
your diſh, ſqueeze _ of orange over it, then ſcrape Par- 
meſan or Cheſhire cheeſe all over them; then brown it with a 
cheeſe iron, and ſerve it up quick and hot. 


To flew Pears. 

Tanke ſix pears, pare them, and either quarter them or ſtew 
them whole. Lay them in a deep earthen pan, with a few 
cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, a gill of red wine, and a quarter 
of a pound of fine ſugar. If the pears are very large, they will 
require half a pound of ſugar, and half a pint of red wine. Co- 
ver them cloſe with brown paper, and ſtew them in an oven till 
they are enough. They may be ſerved up hot or cold. They 
make a very pretty diſh with one whole, and the reſt cut in 
quarters, and the cores taken out. Farley, 72. 


To ſteto Pears in a ſauce-pan. 

Put them into a ſauce-pan with the ingredients mentioned in 
the preceding article, cover them, and do them over a flow fire. 
When they are enough, take them off; add a pennyworth of 
cochineal bruiſed very fine. 

To bake Pears. 
| Pare them, cut them in halves, and core them; then put 
them into an earthen pan with a few cloves, a little water and 
red wine, and about half a pound of ſugar to ſix pears ; bake 


them in an oven moderately hot, then ſet them over a flow 4 
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let them ſtew gently ; cut in a lemon-peel in ſmall ſhreds. If 
the ſyrup is not rich enough, add more ſugar. Maſon, 433. 
| Eggs and Broccoli. 

Boil your broccoli tender, obſerving to ſave a large bunch for 
the middle, and fix or eight little thick ſprigs to ſtick round. 
Toaſt a bit of bread as large as you would have it for your diſh 
or butter plate. Butter ſome eggs thus :—take fix eggs, or as 

, many as you have occaſion for, beat them well, e them into 2 
ſauce-pan with a good piece of butter, a little ſalt ; keep beat- 
ing them with a ſpoon till they are thick enough, then pour 
them on the toaſt. Set the largeſt bunch of broccoli in the mid- 
dle, and the other little pieces round and about, and garniſh the 
diſh with little ſprigs of broccoli. This is a pretty ſide-diſh, or 
a corner- plate. Glaſſe, 197. 

To broil Eggs. 

Cut a toaſt round a quartern loaf, brown it, lay it in your 
diſh, butter it, and very carefully break ſix or eight eggs on the 
toaſt. Take a red-hot ſhovel and hold it over them. When 
they are done, ſqeeze a Seville orange over them, ou a little 
nutmeg over it, and ſerve it up for a ſide- plate. Or you may 
poach your eggs and lay them on a toaſt; or toalt your bread 
criſp, and pour a little boiling water over it. Seaſon it with a 
little ſalt, and then lay your poached eggs upon it. 


| Eggs Dutcheſs faſhion. 
Boil a pint of cream and ſugar, a little orange-flower water, 
and a piece of lemon- peel; poach fix or eight eggs in it; take 
out the eggs, reduce the cream for ſauce to ſerve upon 
Dalrymple, 416. 


f Spinach and Eggs. 

Pick and waſh your ſpinach very clean in ſeveral waters, put 
it into a ſauce- pan with a little ſalt; cover it cloſe, and ſhake 
the pan often, When it is juſt tender, and whilſt it is green, 
throw it into a ſieve to drain; lay it in your diſh. Have ready 

a ſtew- pan of water boiling, and break as many eggs into cups as 
ou would poach. When the water boils, put in the eggs; 
Tow an egg-ſlice ready to take them out with, lay them on the 4 
ſpinach, and garniſh the diſh with orange cut into quarters, with 
melted butter in a cup. 
To force Eggs. 
Scald two cabbage lettuces with a few muſhrooms, parſley, 
ſorrel, and chervil ; then chop them very ſmall, with the Ik 
of hard eggs, ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg ; then ſtew * in 
utter, 
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butter, and when they are enough, put in a little cream, then 
pour them into the bottom of a diſh. Then chop the whites 
very fine, with parſley, nutmeg, and falt. Lay this round the 
brim of the diſh, and run a red-hot fire-ſhovel over it to brown 
It. 

To poach Eggs with Toafts. 

Pour your water in a flat-bottomed pan, with a little ſalt. 
When it boils, break your eggs carefully in, and let them boil 
two minutes; then take them up with an egg-ſpoon, and lay 
them on buttered toaſts. Raffald, 289. 
nk Eggs with Sauſages. 

Fry ſome ſauſages, and then a lice of bread ; lay the ſauſages 
on the bread, with a poached egg between each link. If the 
toaſt is too ſtrong fried, butter it a little. 

The common way of dreſſing eggs is to poach them, and 
ſerve them on a buttered toaſt, or on ſtewed ſpinach or ſorrel. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
OF PUDDINGS.. 


Preliminary Obſervations on Puddings. 


N boiled puddings, particular care is required that the cloth 
be clean, and remember to dip it in boiling water, let it be 
well floured, and give your cloth a ſhake. If it is a bread pud- 
ding, tie it looſe ; if a batter-pudding, tie it cloſe; and never 
E your pudding in till the water boils. If you boil it in a ba- 
on, butter it, and boil it in plenty of water, without covering 
the pan, and turn it often. hen it is enough, take it up in 
the baſon, let it ſtand a few minutes to cool, then untie the 
{tring, wrap the cloth round the baſon, lay your diſh over it, 
and turn the pudding out ; then take off the befor and cloth with 
great care, otherwiſe a light pudding is liable to be broken in 
turning out. When you make a batter-pudding, firſt mix the 
flour well with a little milk, then gradually put in the ingredi- 
ents, by which means it will be perfectly ſmooth and without 
lumps. But, for a plain batter-pudding, the beſt method is to 
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train it through a coarſe hair ſieve, that it may neither have 
lumps nor the treadles of the ; and for all other puddings, 
ſtrain the eggs when you beat them. With reſpe& to baking, 
all bread and cuſtard puddings require time, and a moderate 
oven, that will raiſe and not burn them. Batter and rice pud- 
dings a quick oven. Be particularly careful to butter the pan 
or diſh before you put in your pudding. 

| A baked Almond Pudding. 

Having boiled the ſkins of two lemons very tender, beat them 

fine; beat half a pound of almonds in roſe-water, and a 

prong of ſugar very fine; then melt half a pound of butter, and 
et it ſtand till ĩt is quite cold; beat the yolks of eight eggs, and 
the whites of four; mix them and beat them all together, with 
a little orange-flower water, and bake it in the oven. Rafal, 
168. Farley, 184. 


A boiled Almond Pudding. 
Strain two eggs well beaten into a quart of cream, a penny- 
loaf grated, one nutmeg, ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pound of 
almonds blanched and beat fine, half a dozen bitter almonds, 
ſweeten with fine ſugar ; add a little brandy ; boil it half an 
hour ; pour round it melted butter and wine ; ſtick -it with al- 
monds blanched and ſlit. Maſon, 370. 

fe Almond Hog's Puddings. 

Take a pound of beef-marrow chopped fine, half a pound'of 
Tweet almonds blanched and beat fine, with a little orange-flower 
or roſe-water; half a pound of white bread grated fine, half a 
pound of currants, clean waſhed and picked, a quarter of a 
pound of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon, together, of each an equal quantity, and half a 
pint of ſack or mountain, Mix all well together, with half a 
b of good cream, and the yolks of four eggs. Fill your guts 

lf full, tie them up, and boil them a quarter of an hour, and 
prick them as they boil to keep the guts from breaking. For 
a change, you may leave out the currants, but you muſt then 
add a quarter of a pound more ſugar. | 

A baked Apple Pudding. 

Boil half a pound of apples, and pound them well ; take half 
a pound of butter beaten to a cream, mix it with the apples be- 
fore they are cold ; add fix eggs with the whites, well beaten 
and ſtrained, half a pound of ſugar pounded and ſifted, the rinds 
ef two kmons well boiled and bem; Gift the peel into clean 

| Water 
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water twice in the boiling ; put a thin cruſt in the bottom and 
rims of your diſh. It will take half an hour to bake it. 
Another way. 

Pare twelve large pippins, and take out the cores ; put them 
into a ſauce-pan, with four or five ſpoonfuls of water, and boil 
them till they are ſoft and thick. Then beat them well, ſtir 
in a ponnd of loaf ſugar, the juice of three lemons, and the peels 
of two cut thin and beat fine in a mortar, and the yolks of eight 

beaten. Mix all well together, and bake it in a ſlack oven. 
hen nearly done, throw over it a little kne ſugar. You _ 
if you pleaſe, bake it in a puff paſte, at the bottom of the diſh, 
and round the edges of it. Glaſſe, 217. Farley, 198. 
Apple Dumplings. 

Having pared and taken out the core of your apples, fill the 
hole with quince, or orange marmalade, or ſugar, (which ever 
beſt ſuits); then take a piece of cold paſte, and make a hole in 
it, as if you was going racy toe 2 lay in your apple, and 
put an piece of paſte in the ſame form, and cloſe it up 
round the ſide of your apple. It is much preferable to the» me- 
thod of gathering it in a lump at one end. Tie it in a cloth, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour; pour melted butter over 
them, and ſerve them up. Five is ſufficient for a diſh. Raf 
fald, 183. Farley, 198. 

An Apricot Pudding. 

Coddle ſix large apricots very tender, break them ſmall, 
ſweeten them to your taſte ; when they are cold add fix 

and only two whntes, well beat; mix them all well — 4 
with a pint of good cream; lay a puff: paſte all over your diſh, 
. and pour in your ingredients. Bake it half an hour ; but the 
= oven ſhould not be too hot. When it is enough, throw a 
1 little fine ſugar all over it, and ſend it to table. Glaſſe, 272. 


Farley, 189. : | 
A Batter Feng, 

Take a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of ſix eggs, and the 
whites of three, and mix them with a quarter of a pint of milk. 
Take fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, and one of 
beaten ginger. Mix them all together, boil them an hour and 
a quarter, and pour melted butter over the ing. You 
may, if you think proper, put in half a of prunes, or 
. currants, and two or three more eggs. Or you may make it 

g withdut eggs, in the following manner: Take a quart of milk, 
mix ſix ſpoonfuls of the flour with a little of the milk firſt, a 
3 tea- 
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rea- poonful of ſalt, two of beaten ginger, and two of the tinc- 
ture of ſaffron. Then mix all together, and boil it an hour. 
Farley, 200, from Glaſſe, 219. 
Another. 
A pint of milk, four eggs, four 28 of flour, half a 
ted nutmeg, and a little ſalt; tie the cloth very cloſe, and 
il it three quarters of an hour. Sauce, melted butter. 


A Bread Pudding. 

Slice all the crumb of a penny-loaf thin into a quart of milk, 
ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals till the bread has ſoaked up 
all the milk, then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it round, and 
let it ſtand till cool. Or you may boil your milk and pour over 
your bread, and cover it up cloſe ; this method is as good as the 
other. Then take the yolks of ſix eggs, and half the whites, 
and beat them up with a little roſe-water and nutmeg, and a 
little ſalt and ſugar, if you like it. Mix all well together, and 
boil it an hour. Glaſſe, 220. Farley, 192. 


A nice Bread Pudding. 

Take half a pint of milk, boil it with a bit of cinnamon, 
four and the whites well beaten, the rind of a lemon 
tel Rata peat of ſuet chopped fine, and as much bread as 
may be thought requiſite, Pour your milk on the bread and 
ſuet, keep mixing it till cold, then put in the lemon-peel, eggs, 
a little ſugar, and ſome nutmeg grated fine. This pudding may 
be either boiled or baked. Raffald, 173. x | 


A Calf” s-Foot OG; | 
Boil four feet tender ; pick the niceſt of the meat from the 
bones, and chop it very fine; add the crumb of a penny-loaf 
grams, a pound of beef-ſuet ſhred ſmall, half a pint of cream, 
even eggs, a pound of currants, four ounces of citron cut ſmall, 
two ounces of candied orange-peel cut like ſtraws, a nutm 
and a large glaſs of brandy, Butter the cloth and flour it, tie it 
cloſe, let it boil three hours. Maſon, 370. | | 
. Raffald, page 172, gives the ſame receipt, with this 
addition: When you take the pudding up, it is beſt to put 
« it in a bowl that will juſt hold it, and let 8 
* an hour before you turn it out; lay your diſh upon top of 
* the baſon, and turn it upſide down. | 
A Carrot Pudding. 3 
Scrape a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. Take half a 
pound of the grated carrot, and a pound of grated bread ; beat 
up eight eggs, leaving out 1 whites, and mix the eggs will 
2 D 
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' Jaalf a pint of cream. Then ſtir in the bread and carrot; half 
a a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pint of ſack, three ſpoon- 
fals of orange flower-water, and a nutmeg grated. Sweeten to 
your palate. Mix all well together, and if it is not thin enough, 
ſtir in a little new milk or cream. Let it be of a moderate 
thickneſs, lay a puff paſte all over the diſh, and pour in the in- 
ients. ſt will take an hour's baking. If you would boik 

it, you muſt melt butter, and put in white wine and ſugar. 


Green Codling Pudding. 

Green about a quart of codlings as for a pie, rub them 
through a hair ſieve, with as much of the juice of beets as will 
n your pudding; put in the crumb of. half a penny-loaf, 
Pal a pound of butter, and three eggs weil beaten ; beat them 
all together with half a pound of ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of 
cyder. Lay a good paſte round the rim of the diſh, and pour 
it in, Rafald, 178. From Maſon, 377, with very little alter- 


ation. 
A Cuſtard Pudding. 

Put a piece of cinnamon in a pint of thick cream; boit it; 
add a quarter of a pound of ſugar ; when cold, add the yolks of 
five eggs well beaten ; ſtir this over the fire till pretty thick, 
but you ſhould not let it boil, When quite cold, butter a cloth 
well, duſt it with flour, tie the cuſtard in it very cloſe, boil it 
three quarters of an hour, When taken up, put it into a baſon 
to cool a little; untie the cloth, lay the dith on the baſon, turn 
it up. If the cloth is not taken off carefully, the pudding will 
break ; grate over it a little ſugar. Melted butter, and a little 
wine in a boat. Raffald, 169, from Maſon, 369; with this 
difference, Mrs. Maſon recommends but five eggs, Mrs. Raffald, 


fix. 
| Damaſcene Dumplings. 

Having made a good hot paſte cruſt, roll it pretty thin, lay 
it in a baſon, and put in a proper quantity of damaſcengg ; wet 
the edge of the paſte, and cloſe it up; boil it in a ch one 
hour and ſend it up whole ; pour melted butter over it, and 
grate ſugar round the edge of the diſh. 

N. B. Dumplings may be made from any kind of preſerved 
fruit, in the ſame manner. Raffald, 183. | 

Gooſeberry Pudding. 

Scald a pint of green gooſeberries, and rub them through a 
ſieve ; put to them half a pound of ſugar, and an equal quantity 
of butter, two or three Naples biſcuits, and four eggs well 
| beaten ; 
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denten; mix it well, bake it half an hour. Maſon, 377. Raf 
fald, 182. Farley, 198. The two laſt recommended /'s eggs; 
Mrs. Maſon, only four. In other reſpects they all agree. 


A Grateful Pudding. 

Take a pound of fine flour, and a pound of white bread 
grated ; take cight_eggs, with half the whites, beat them up, 
and mix with them a pint of milk ; then ſtir in the bread and 
flour, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a 
pound of ſugar, a little beaten ginger ; mix all well together, 
and either bake or boil it. It will take three quarters of an hour 
baking. Put in cream, if you have it, inſtead of milk; the 
pudding will be much improved by it. Glaſſe, 219. 

Hard Dumplings. 

Put a little ſalt to ſome flour and water, and make it into a 

ſte. Roll them in balls as large as a turkey's egg; roll them 
in a little flour, throw them into boiling water, and half an hour 
will boil them. They are belt boiled with a good piece of beef. 
For a change, you may add a few currants. 


A Haſty Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream, and a pint of milk, a little ſalt, and 
ſweeten it with loaf-ſugar ; make it boil ; then put in ſome fine 
flour, and keep it continually ſtirring while the flour is put in, 
till it is thick enough, and boiled enough ; pour it out, and ſtick 
the tops full of little bits of butter. It may be eaten with ſugar 

or falt. Maſon, 368. 
| Herb Pudding. 

Of ſpinach, beet, parſley, and leeks, take each a handful ; 
waſh them and ſcald them, then ſhred them very fine; have 
ready a quart of groats ſteeped in warm water half an hour, and 
a pound of hog's-lard cut in little bits, three large onions chop 
ſmall, and three ſage-leaves hacked fine ; put in a little falt, mix 
all well together, and tie it cloſe up. It will require to be taken 
2 boiling to looſen the ſtring a little. Raffald, 182, from 


| aſon, 372. 
Hunting Pudding. 
Take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of ſix; beat them 
up well with half a pint of cream, fix ſpoonfulls of flour, one 
pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a pound of currants well 


waſhed and picked, a pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and a” 
ſmall, two ounces of candied citron,- orange and lemon, ſhred 


fine ; put two ounces of fine ſugar, a ſpoonful of roſe-water, a 
glaſs of brandy, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix all well to 


i 
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, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it four hours; be ſure to put 
it in when the water boils, and keep it boiling all the time; 
turn it into a diſh, and garniſh with powder ſugar. 

| An Italian Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream, and lice in ſome French rolls, as much 
as you think will make it thick enough; beat ten fine, 
grate a nutmeg, butter the bottom of the diſh, ſlice twelve pip- 
pins into it, throw ſome orange-peel and ſugar over, and half a 
pint of red wine ; then pour your cream, bread, and eggs over 
it ; firſt lay a puff at the bottom of the diſh, and round the 
edges, and bake it an hour. Glaſſe, 217. 

A Lemon Pudding. 

Take three lemons and grate the rinds off, beat up twelve 
yolks and fix whites of eggs, put in half a pint of cream, half 
a pound of fine ſugar, a little orange flower water, a quarter of 
a pound of butter melted. Mix all well together, ſqueeze in 
the juice of two lemons ; put it over the ſtove, and keep ſtirring 
it rl it is thick; put a puff paſte round the rim of the diſh, put 
in pudding-ſ{tuff, with ſome candied ſweetmeats cut ſmall over 
it, and bake it three quarters of an hour. 

A Marrow Pudding. 

Grate a penny-loaf into crumbs, and pour on them a pint of 

boiling hot cream. Cut very thin a 1 of beef-marrow, 


beat four eggs well, and then add a glaſs of brandy, with ſugar 
- and nutmeg to your taſte, Mix them all well together, and 


either boil or bake it. Three quarters of an hour will do it. 


Cut two ounces of citron very thin; and when you diſh it up, 


ſtick them all Over it. 
Another. 

Take a quarter of a pound of rice, half boil it, half a pound 
of marrow ſhred very fine, a quarter of a pound of raifins 
ſtoned and chopped ſmall, with two ounces of currants ; beat 
four eggs a quarter of an hour, mix it all together, with a pint 
of good cream, a ſpoonful of brandy, and ſugar and nutmeg to 
your taſte, You may either bake it or put it into ſkins for hogs'- 


puddings. 
: . A Millet Pudding. 

Spread a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom of a diſh ; 
lay into it fix ounces of 1 millet, and a quarter of a pound of 
Sager: When going to the oven, pour over it three pints of milk. 

a 


any 377. 
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Norfolk Dumplings. 

To half a pint of milk put two eggs, and a little ſalt, and 
make them into a good thick batter with flour. Have ready a 
clean ſauce-pan of water boiling, and drop your batter into it, 
and two or three minutes will boil them. particularly care- 
ful that the water boils faſt when you put the batter in. Then 
throw them into a ſieve to drain, turn them into a diſh, and 
{tir a lump of freſh butter into them. If eaten hot, they are 


very good. 
| An Oat Pudding. 
Take two pounds of oats ſkinned, and new milk enough to 
drown it ; eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, the ſame 
uantity of currants neatly picked ; a pound of ſweet ſuet finely 
ſhred, x new-laid eggs well beat; ſeaſon with nutmeg, beaten 
ginger, and ſalt; mix it all well together, it will make an excel- 


lent pudding. 
An Oatmeal Pudding. 

Boil a pint of fine oatmeal in three pints of new milk, ſtir- 
ring it till it is as thick as haſty-pudding ; take it off, and ſtir 
in half a pound of freſh butter, a little beaten mace and nutmeg, 
and a gill of ſack ; then beat up eight eggs, half the whites, ſtir 
all well together, lay puff gots all over the diſh, pour in the pud- 
ding, and bake it half an hour. Or you may boil it with a few 


Currants. | 
An Orange Pudding. 

Take the rind of a Seville orange, boil it very ſoft, beat it 
in a marble mortar, with the juice; put to it two Naples' biſ- 
cuits grated very fine, half a pound of butter, a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar, and the yolks of fix eggs; mix them well to- 
gether ; lay a good puff paſte round the edge of your China diſh, 
bake it in a gentle oven half an hour. You may make a lemon 
pudding the ſame way, by putting in a lemon inſtead of the 
orange. Kaffald, 171. 

Peas Pudding. 

Boll it till it is quite tender ; then take it up, untie it, ſtir in 
a good piece of butter, a little ſalt, and a good deal of beaten 
pepper; then tie it up tight again, boil it an hour longer, and 


it will eat fine. 
A Plain Pudding. 

Put into a pint of milk three laurel-leaves, a little grated le- 
mon- peel, and a bit of mace ; - boil it, then ſtrain it off, and with 
a li * 
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ſtir into it a quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of ſugar, 
half a ſmall nutmeg grated, five yolks and three whites of eggs; 
beat them well up all together, pour it into a diſh, and bake it. 


Maſon, 375. 3 
not her. 


Take the yolks and whites of three eggs, beat them toge- 
ther, with two large ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, and half a 
pint of milk or cream; make it the thickneſs of a pancake bat- 


ter, and beat all very well together. It will take halt an hour 


to don it. 
An excellent Plum Pudding. 


Take one pound of ſuet, one pound of currants, and one 
pound of raiſins ſtoned; the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites 
of four; the crumb of a penny-loaf grated, one pound of flour, 
half a nutmeg, a tea-ſpoonful of grated ginger, little falt, and 
a ſmall glaſs of brandy; beat the eggs firſt, mix them with 
ſome milk. By degrees add the flour and other ingredients, 
and what more milk may be neceſſary; jt muſt be very thick 
and well ſtirred, It will require five hours boiling. 


A Potatoe Pudding. 
Boil a quarter of a pound of potatoes till they are ſoft, peel 
them, and maſh them with the back of a ſpoon, and rub them 
ages. 0 a ſieve to have them fine and ſmooth. Then take half 
a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pound of fine ſu 2 
beat them well together till they are ſmooth. Beat ſix 
both yoiks and whites, and ſtir them in with a glaſs of fack or 
brandy. You may, if you pleaſe, add half a pint of currants. 
Boil it half an hour. Melt ſome butter, and put into it a = 
of white wine ; ſweeten with ſugar, and your: it over it. Far- 


49, 190. 
A Quakin w ge Pudding. 

Take a quart of £8 it, and let it ſtand till almoſt 
cold, then beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour, with a ſpoon- 
ful and a half of flour; then mix them with your cream, add 
ſugar and nutmeg to your palate, tie it cloſe up in a cloth well 
_— let it boil an hour, and turn it carefully. Raffald, 
180. 


A Rabbit Pudding. , 
Take the meat of a large roaſted rabbit, chop it very fine with 
the liver, ſoak the bones i 1 a pint of cream about an hour; 
boil ſix onions in broth, with a faggot of parſley, ſhallots, two 


cloves, pepper, and ſalt ; boil it till the 1 is of a thick con- 
ſiſtence, 
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Aſtence, chop the onions very fine, mix them with the meat 
and bread-crumbs ſoaked in eream, and the cream wherein 
you ſoaked the bones; add eight yolks of eggs, three quar- 
ters of a pound of lard cut in ſmall pieces, ſalt, and ſpices 
to taſte, 

Puddings may thus be made of -all forts of poultry or game. 
They may be boiled in a cloth, as a common bread pudding, 
and ſerved with a reliſhing ſauce. Dalrymple, 150. 


A Rice Pudding. 

Put a quarter of a pound of rice into a ſauce- pan, with a quart 
of new milk, and a {tick of cinnamon; ſtir it often to keep it 
from ſticking to the ſauce-pan. When it has boiled thick, pour 
it into a pan, ſtir in a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, and 
ſugar to your palate. Grate in half a nutmeg, add three or four 
ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and ſtir it all well together. When it 
is cold, beat up eight eggs, with half the whites, beat it all well 
together, butter a dcn, pour it in, and bake it. Vou may firſt 
lay a puff paſte all over the diſh. For a change, you may put in 
a few currants and ſweet-meats. Glaſſe, 217. 


A Ground Rice Pudding. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of ground rice in water till it is 
ſoft, then beat the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a quarter of a pound 
| _ butter; mix them well together. You may either boil or 

e It, | | 
A cheap plain Rice N 

Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and half a pound of rai-. 
fins ſtoned, and tie them in a cloth. Give the rice a great deal 
of room to ſwell. Boil it two hours. When it is enough, turn 
it into your diſh, and pour melted butter and ſugar over it, with 


a little nutmeg. 
Another Rice Pudding. 

Take a quarter of a pound of rice, boil it in water till it is 
ſoſt, and drain it through a hair ſieve ; beat it in a marble mor- 
tar, with the yolks of tour eggs, four ounces of butter, and the 
ſame quantity of ſugar ; grate the rind of half a lemon, and half 
a nutmeg, work them well _ for half an hour; then put 
in half a pound of currants well waſhed and cleaned, «mix them 
well together, butter your cloth, and tie it up. Boil it an hour, 


and ſerve it up with white wine ſauce, * 
Rp A Sago Pudding. - 
Take two ounces of ſago, boil it with ſome cinnamon and 
a a bit 
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a bit of lemon-peel, till it is ſoft and thick. Grate the crumb 
of a halfpenny roll, put to it a glaſs of red wine, four ounces of 
chopped marrow, the yolks ef four eggs well beaten, and ſugar 
to your taſte. When the ſago is cold, put theſe ingredients to 
it. Mix it all well together. Bake it with a puff paſte. When 
it comes from the oven, ſtick over it citron cut into pieces, and 


almonds blanched and cut into flips. Raffald, 175, from Ma- 


fn, 380. 
A Spoonful Pudding. 
Take a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream or milk, an 
egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and ſalt; mix all together, and boil 
it in a little wooden diſh half an hour. You may add a few 


currants 
A Spinach Pudding. 

Take a quarter of a peck of ſpinach, picked and waſhed 
clean, put it into a ſauce-pan with a little falt ; cover it cloſe, 
and when it has boiled juſt tender, throw it into a ſteve to drain; 
then chop it with a Enie, beat up ſix , mix well with it 
half a pint of cream, and a ſtale roll grated fine, a little nutmeg, 
and a quarter of a pound of melted butter; ſtir all well together, 
put it into the ſauce-pan the ſpinach was ſtewed in, keeping it 
ſtirring till it begins to be thick, then wet the pudding-cloth and 
flour it. well; tie it up, and boil it an hour; turn it into a diſh, 
and pour over it melted butter, with a little Seville orange 


ſqueezed in it, and ſugar. You may bake it, but then you 
ſhould put in a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Glaſſe, 225. - 
fon, 372. Farley, 186. | 
A Suet Pudding. | 
Take a pound of ſhred ſuet, a quart of milk, four eggs, two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of grated ginger, a little ſalt, and flour oy to 
make it a thick batter ; boil it two hours. It may be in- 
to dumplings, when half an hour will boil them. 


| A Tanſey Pudding. 

Put as much boiling cream to four Naples biſcuits as 
will wet them, beat the yolks of four eggs. Have ready a few 
chopped tanſey-leaves, with as much ſpinach as will make it a 
pretty green. Be careful not to put too much tanſey in, becauſe. 
it will make it bitter. Mix all together when the cream 1s cold, 
with a little ſugar, and ſet it over a flow fire till it grows thick; 
then take it off, and, when cold, put it in a cloth, well buttered 
and floured ; tie it up cloſe, and let it boil three quarters 3a 
7 
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hour; take it up in a baſon, and let it ſtand one quarter, then 
turn it carefully out, and put white-wine ſauce round it. 

The above receipt, with very inconſiderable alterations, ap- 
pears in Maſen, 370; Raffald, 176; and Farley, 194. 

A Tranſparent Pudding. 

Beat eight well, put them in a pan with half a pound of 
freſh butter, baff a pound of fine powdered ſugar, and half a 
nutmeg grated ; ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is of 
the thickneſs of buttered eggs ; then put it away to cool ; put a 
thin puff paſte round the edge of your diſh ; pour in the ingre- 
dients, bake it half an hour in a moderate oven, and ſend it up hot. 
It is a pretty pudding for a corner for dinner, and a middle for 
ſupper. KRaffald, 175, Farley, 189, from Claſſe, 222. 


Vermicelli Pudding. | 

Boil a quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a pint of milk till 
it is ſoft, with a ſtick of cinnamon ; then take out the cinnamon, 
and put in half a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of butter 
melted, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, with the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten. —Bake it in an earthen diſh without a paſte. 

Yeaſt Dumplings. 

Make a fight dough, as for bread, with flour, water, yeaſt, 
and falt ; cover it with a cloth, and ſet it before the fire for half 
an hour. Then have a ſauce- pan of water on the fire, and when 
it boils, take the dough, and make it into little round balls, as 
big as a large hen's a Then flatten them with your hand, 
put them into the boiling water, and a few minutes will do 
them. Take care that they do not fall to the bo ttom of the pot 
or ſauce-pan, for they will then be heavy, and be ſure to keep 
the water boiling all the time. When are enough, take 
them up, and lay them in your diſh, with melted butter in a 
boat. To fave trouble, you may get your dough at the baker's, 
which will do as well. 

A Yorkſhire Pudding. 

Take a quart of milk and five eggs, beat them up well toge- 
ther, and mix them with flour till it is of a good pancake batter, 
and very ſmooth ; E in a little ſalt, ſome grated nutmeg ane 
ginger; butter a dripping or frying-pan, and put it under a 
piece of beef, mutton, or a loin of veal, that is roaſting, and 
then put in your batter; and when the top-ſide js brown, cut 
it in ſquare pieces, and turn it, and then let the underſide be 
brown. Put it in a hot diſh, as clean from fat as you can, and 
ſend it to table hot. | 


Another 
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Another way, 

Take a quart of milk, three eggs, a little ſalt, ſome grated 
ginger, and flour enough to make it as a batter pudding ; put it 
into a {mall tin drippmg-pan, of the ſize for the purpoſe; put it 
under beef, mutton, or veal, while roaſting. When it is brown, 
cut it into four or five lengths, and turn it, that the other fide 
may become brown, ; 

White Puddings in ſkins. 

Boil half a pound of rice in milk tilt it is ſoft, having firſt 
waſhed the rice well in warm water. Put it into a ſieve to 
drain, and beat half a pound of Jordan almonds very fine with 
fome roſe water. Waſh and dry a pound of currants, cut a 
pound of hogs'-lard in ſmall bits, beat up ſix eggs well, half a 
ponnd of ſugar, a large nutmeg grated, a ſtick of cinnamon, a 
hitle mace, and a little ſalt. Mix them well together, fill yaur 
fkins, and boil them. Farley, 195. 

To make Black Puddings. | | 

Before you kill a hog, get a peck of groats, boil them half an 
hour in water, then drain them, and put them into a clean tub, 
or large pan; then Kill your hog, and fave two quarts of the 
blood, and keep ſtirring it till the blood is quite cold; then mix 
it with your groats, and ſtir them well together. Seaſon with 
a large E of ſalt, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg together, an equal quantity of each; dry it, beat it 
well, and mix in. Take a little winter ſavoury, ſweet marjo- 
ram, and thyme, penny-royal ſtripped of the ſtalks and chopped 
very fine; juſt enough to ſeaſon them and give them a flavour, 
but no more. The next day take the leaf of the hog, and cut 
into dice, ſcrape and waſh the the guts very clean, then tie one 
end, and begin to fill them. Mix in the fat as you fill them; 
be ſure to put in a good deal of fat, fill the ſkins three parts 
full, tie the other end, and make your puddings what length 

ou pleaſe; prick them with a pin, and put them in a kettle of 
boiling water. Boil them very ſoftly an hour, then take them 
out, and lay them on clean ſtraw. Glaſſe, 256. 
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Preliminary Obſervations on Pies. 


1. may be neceſſary to inform the reader, that raiſed pies 
ſhould have a ack oven, and be well cloſed up, or they will 
fall in the ſides. It ſhould have no water put in till juſt before 
you put it in the oven, as that will give the cruſt a ſodden ap- 
pearance, and may probably occaſion it to run. Light paſte re- 
quires a moderate oven, but not too flow, as it will make it look 
heavy, and a quick oven will catch and burn it, and not give it 
time to riſe, Tarts that are iced, ſhould be baked in a flow 
oven, or the icing will become brown before the paſte is pro- 


perly baked. Tarts of this fort ſhould be made of ſugar paſte, 


and rolled very thin. 
Paſte for Tarts. 


Take one pound of flour, three quarters of a pound of butter ; 
mix up together, and beat well with a rolling- pin. 


Criſþ Paſte for Tarts. 

To one pound of fine flour, put one ounce of loaf ſugar beat 
and ſifted, Make it into a {tiff paſte with a gill of boilin 
cream, and three ounces of butter to it; work it well, and roll 
it very thin. When you have made your tarts, beat the white 
of an egg a little, rub it over them with a feather, ſiſt a little 
double- refined ſugar over them, and bake them in a moderate 


oven. 
Another way. 

Having beat the white of an egg to a ſtrong froth, put in by 
degrees four ounces of double-refined ſugar, with about as much 
gum as will lie upon a fix-pence, beat and ſifted fine, Beat 
them half an hour, and then lay it thin on your taits. 


Puff Paſte. 


X Take a quarter of a peck of flour, rub in a pound of butter 


very fine, make it up in a light paſte with cold water, juſt ſtiff 
enough to work it up; then roll it out about as thick as a crown 
piece; put a layer of butter all over ; ſprinkle on a little _ 

| e 
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double it up, and roll it out again; double it and roll it three 
times, then it is fit for all pies and tarts that require a puff paſte, 
Short Cruft. 

Rub ſome flour and butter together, full ſix ounces of butter 
to eight of flour; mix it up with as little water as poſſible, ſo as 
to have it a ſtiffiſh paſte-» beat it well, and roll it thin. This is 
the beſt cruſt for all tarts that are to be eaten cold, and for pre- 
ſerved fruit. A moderate oven. An ounce and a half of ſifted 
ſugar may be had. 

A good Paſte for great Pies. 

Put the yolks of three to a peck of flour, pour in ſome 
boiling water, then put in half a pound of fuet, and a pound and 
a half of butter. Skim off the butter and ſuet, and as much of 
the liquor as will make it a light good cruſt, Work it up well, 


and roll it out. 
A Paſte for Cuſtards. 


Pour half a pound of boiling water on two pounds of flour, 
with as much water as will make it into a good paſte, Work it 
well, and when it has cooled a little, raiſe your cuſtards, put a 
paper round the inſide of them, and when they are half baked, 


them. 
Another Tay. 
To half a pound of flour, put fix ounces of butter, the yolks 
of two nd three ſpoonfuls of cream. Mix them together 
and let t enn tand a quarter of an hour, then work it up and 
down, and roll it very thin. 


| An Apple Pie. : 

Make a good puff-paſte cruſt, lay ſome round the ſides of the 
diſh, pare and quarter your apples, and take out the cores, lay 
a row of apples thick, throw in half the ſugar you intend for 
your pie, mince a little lemon-peel fine, throw over, and ſqueeze 
a little lemon over them, then a few cloves, here and there one; 
then the reſt of your apples, and the reſt of- your ſugar. Sweeten 
to your palate, and ſqueeze in a little more lemon. Boil the 
ling of the apples and the cores in ſome fair water, with a 
blade of mace, till it is very good; train it, and boil the ſyrup 
with a little ſugar, till there is but very little and good ; pour it 
into your pie, put on your upper cruſt, and bake it. You may, 

if you pleaſe, put in a little quince or marmalade. - - 
ake a pear pie in the ſame manner, but omit the quince. 
You may butter them when they come out of the oven. Or 
beat up the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, ns 
t 
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lixtle nutmeg ſweetened with ſugar ; put it over a ſlow fire, and 
keep ſtirring it till it juſt boils up; take off the lid, and pour in 
the cream. Cut the cruſt into little three-corner pieces, ſtick 
about the pie, and ſend it to table cold. Glaſſe, 230. Farley, 


212, 
An Apple Tart. | 

Take eight or ten large codlings, ſcald them, and when cold, 
ſkin them ; beat the pulp as fine as you can with a filver ſpoon, 
then mix the yolks of fix eggs, and the whites of four; beat all 
together as fine as poſſible, put in grated nutmeg, and ſugar to 
your taſte ; melt ſome fine freſh butter, and beat it till it is like 
a fine thick cream; then make a fine puff- paſte, and cover a tin 
patty-pan with it, and pour in the ingredients, but do not cover 
it with the paſte. Bake it a quarter of an hour, then flip it out 
of the patty-pan on a diſh, and ſtrew ſome ſugar finely beat and 
lifted all over it. Rafald, 145. 


A Beef-fteak Pie. 

Take four or five rump ſteaks, beat them very well with a 
paſte pin, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, lay a good puff- paſte 
round the diſh, and put a little water in the bottom ; then lay 
the ſteaks in, with a lump of butter upon every ſteak, and put 
on the lid. Cut a little paſte in what form you pleaſe, and lay 


it on. 

A Bride's Pie. | 
Having boiled two calves' feet, take the meat from the bones, 
and chop it very ſmall ; take a pound of beef ſuet and a pound 
of apples, ſhred them ſmall, waſh and pick one pound of cur- 
rants, them before the fire, ſtone and chop a quarter of 2 
nd of jar raifins, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, the 
quantity of mace and nutmeg, two ounces of candied -ci- 
_ the ſame of lemon cut thin, a glaſs of brandy, ——— . 

c e; put them in a china diſh, with a rich 
over He” another lid, and cut it in leaves, flowers, figures, 
and put a glaſs ring in it. ; 
A Calf” s-foot Pie. 
Put your calf's feet into a ſauce- pan, with three quarts of wa- 
ter, and three or four blades of mace; let them boil ſoſily tilk 
there is about a pound and a half; then take out the feet, ſtrain 
the liquor. and make a good cruſt. Cover your diſh, then pick 
off the fleſh from the bones, and lay half in the diſh. Strew 
over it half a pound of currants, clean waſhed and picked, and 
half a pound of raiſins ſtoned. Then lay on the reſt of the 
meat, 
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meat, ſkim the liquor, ſweeten it to your taſte, and put in half 
a pint of white wine. Then pour all into the diſh, put on yout 
lid, and bake it an hour and an half. Farley, 205, from Glaſſe, 


140. 
A Calf *s-head Pie. | 

Take a calt's head and parboil it; when it is cold, cut it in 
pieces, and ſeaſon it well with pepper and ſalt. Put it in a raiſed 
cruſt, with half a pint of ſtrong gravy ; let it bake an hour and at 
half, When it comes out of the oven, cut off the lid, and chop 
the yolks of three hard eggs ſmall ; ſtrew them over the P of 
the pie, and lay three or tour ſlices of lemon, and pour on ſome 
melted butter. Send it to table without a lid. 


A Cherry Pie. 

Make a good cruſt, lay a little of it round the ſides of your 
diſh, and throw ſugar at the bottom ; then lay in your fruit, and 
ſome ſugar at the top. Some red currants added to the cherries 
are a great improvement. Then put on your lid, and bake it in 
a ſlack oven. | 

A plum pie, or a gooſeberry pie, may be made in the ſame 
manner. | 

A ſavoury Chicken Pie. 

Procure ſome ſmall chickens, ſeaſon them with mace, pepper, 
and ſalt; put a lump of butter into each of them, lay them in 
the diſh with the breaſts up, and put a thin lice of bacon over 
them; it will give them a pleaſant flavour; then put in a pint 
of ſtrong gravy, and make a uff-paſte; lid it, and bake 
it in a moderate oven. French cooks uſually add morels and 


yolks of eggs chopped ſmall. Raffald, 151. Farley, 210. 


1 85 A rich Chicken Pie. 

Cover the bottom of the diſh with a puff-paſte, and upon that; 
round the ſide, lay a thin layer of force-meat ; cut two ſmall 
chickens into pieces, ſeaſon them high with pepper and ſalt ; 
put ſome of the pieces into the diſh, then a ſweetbread or two; 
cut into pieces, and well ſeaſoned, a few truffles and morels; 
ſome artichoke bottoms cut each into four pieces, then the re- 
mainder of the chickens, ſome torce-meat balls, yolks of eg 
boiled hard, chopped a little, and ſtrewed over the top, a little 
water; cover the pie, When it comes from the oven, pour in 
£ rich rays _— with a little flour and butter. To — 

e pie ſtill richer, freſh muſhrooms, aſparagus tops, and cocks'= 
combs may be added. wh ; 
The chickens are ſometimes larded with bacon, and nw 

; Wl 
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with ſweet herbs, pepper, nutmeg, and mace. You ſhould then 
only flit them down, and lay them in the pie. 1 
| 0 A Codling Pie. 

Put ſome ſmall codlings into a clean pan with ſpring- water, 
lay vine-leaves on them, and cover them with a cloth, wra 
round the cover of the pan to keep in the ſteam. As ſoon as 
they grow ſoft, peel them, and put them in the ſame water as 
the vine leaves, Hang N over the fire to green, 
and when ſee them of a fine colour, take them out of the 
water, put them into a deep diſh, with as much powder or 
loaf ſugar as will ſweeten them. Make the lid of a wer” > ol 

, and bake it. When it comes from the oven, take off the 
id, and cut it in little pieces, like ſippets, and ſtick them round 
the inſide of the pie, with the points upwards. Then make a 
good cuſtard in the following manner, and pour it over your pie. 

il a pint of cream with a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar enou 
to make it a little ſweet. As ſoon as it is cold, put in the yo 
of four eggs well beaten, ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it 
till it grows thick ; but be careful not to let it boil, as that will 
curdle it. Pour this in your pie, pare a little lemon thin, cut 
the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the top over your codlings. 


Farley, 214. | 
l Devonſhire Squab Pie. 

Cover the diſh with a good cruſt, put at the bottom a layer of 
ſliced pippins; then a layer of mutton ſteaks cut from the loin, 
well ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, then another layer of pippins ; 
peel ſome onions, and {lice them thin, lay a layer all over the 
apples, then a layer of mutton, then pippins and onions ; pour 
in a pint of water, cloſe your pie, and bake it. Glaſſe, 144. 


| A Duck Pie. 

Take two ducks, ſcald them, and make them very clean ; cut 
off the feet, the pinions, the neck, and head; pick them all 
clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the fat of the inſide, lay a good 
puff-paſte cruſt all over your diſh, ſeaſon the ducks both inſide 
and out with and falt, and lay them in your diſh, with 
the giblets at each end properly ſeaſoned. Put in as much water 
as will almoſt fill the pie, and lay on the cruſt, 


. 5 Eel Pies. 

After fkinning and waſhing your eels, cut them in pieces 
of about an inch and an half long, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and a little dried ſage rubbed ſmall ; raiſe your pies about the ſize 
of the inſide of a plate, * pies with eels, lay a 3 
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them, and bake them in a quick oven. They require to be well 
baked. Raffald, 155. WP 
An Egg Pie. 


Cover your diſh with a good cruſt, then have ready twelve 
eggs boiled hard, cut them in flices, and lay them in your pie, 
walh and pick half a pound of currants, throw all over the 
eggs; then beat up four well, mixed with half a pint of 
white wine ; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and make it pretty ſweet 
with ſugar. y a quarter of a pound of butter between the 
eggs, then pour in your wine and eggs, and cover your pie, 
Bake it half an hour, or till the cruſt is done. 

i Rat A French i 3 

- an inch thick at the bottom of a d 

diſh ; 4 — round the ſides of he dd; cut rs 
ſweetbreads in pieces, three or four, according to the ſize the pie 
is intended to be made; lay. them in firſt, then ſome artichoke 
bottoms, cut into four pieces each, then ſome cocks'-combs, (or 
they may be omitted) a few truffles and morels, ſome af; 
tops, and freſh muſhrooms, if to be had, yolks of eggs boiled 
hard, and force-meat balls; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. Al- 
moſt fill the pie with water, cover it, and bake it two hours. 
When it comes from the oven, pour in ſome rich veal gravy, 
thickened with a very little cream and flour, Maſon, 357. 


Lay a 


A plain Gooſe Pie. 
Quarter your gooſe, ſeaſon it well, and lay it in a raiſed cruſt ; 
cut half a of butter into pieces, and put it on the top; 


lay on the lid, and bake it gently. 
A rich Gooſe Pie. 

Take a gooſe and a fowl, bone them, and ſeaſon them well ; 
put the fowl into the ſe, and ſome force-meat into the fowl ; 
= into a raiſed cruſt, and fill the corners with a little 

meat; lay half a pound of butter on the top, cut into 
pieces; cover it, and let it be well baked. . | | 

N. B. Gooſe pie is eaten cold. 

A Giblet Pie. 

Let two pair of giblets be nicely cleaned, put all but the livers 
into a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, twenty corns of 
whole r, three blades of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and a onion ; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew very 
ſoftly till they are quite tender ; then have a good cruſt ready, co- 
ver your diſh, lay a fine rump ſteak at the bottom, ſeaſoned with 
pepper and ſalt; then lay in your giblets with the livers, and 
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ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed in. Seaſon it with alt, and 

0 into your pie; put on the lid, and bake it an hour and an 

alf. Giaſſe, 143. | 
A Ham Pie. 


Bone the ham, and trim it properly; in the trimming, take 
care to cut off all the ruſty fat or lean, till you come to the whole- 
ſome-looking fleſh. If an old ham, ſoak it twenty-four hours ; 
if freſh, ſix or eight hours; then braze it with ſlices of beef, 
ſlices of bacon, ſome butter, and hogs'-lard, a large faggot of 
ſweet herbs, all ſorts of roots, and whole pepper; braze it till 
three parts done; then let it cool, and put it in a raiſed paſte, 
with the liquid, and a gill of brandy ; bake it an hour, and let 
it cool before uſing. It it is to be ſerved hot, ſkim off the fat 
very clean, and ſerve with a reliſhing cullis-fauce, without ſalt, 


Clermont, 401. Dalrymple, 332. 

A Hare Pie. SP 

Cut your hare in pieces, and ſeaſon it well with pepper, ſalt, 

nutmeg, and mace ; then put it in a jug with half a pound of 
butter; cover it cloſe up with a paſte or cloth, ſet it in a c 
of boiling water, and let it ſtew an hour and an half; then take 
it out to cool, and make a rich force-meat, of a quarter of a 
pound of ſcraped bacon, two onions, a glaſs of red wine, the 
crumb of a penny loaf, a little winter ſavoury, the liver cut 
ſmall, a little nutmeg ; ſeaſon it high 3 g and falt ; mix 
it well up with the yolks of three eggs, raiſe the pie, and lay the 
force-meat-in the bottom ; lay in the hare, with the gravy that 
came out of it; lay the lid on, and put flowers or leaves on it, 
Bake it an hour and an half. It is a very handſome ſide - diſn 
for a large table. Raffald, 149. 


An Herb Pie for Lent. 

Take an equal quantity of ſpinach, lettuce, lecks, beets, and 
parſley, about an handful of each ; hoil them, and chop them 
ſmall. Have ready boiled in a cloth, a quart of groats, with 
two or three onions among them ; put them and the herbs into a 
frying-pan, with a pretty large quantity of ſalt, a pound of but- 
ter, and ſome apples cut thin; ſtew them a few minutes over the 
fire, fill your 4h or raiſed cruſt with it; bake it an hour, and 


ſerve. it up. | 
| A Lobfler Pie. | 
Boil two lobſters, and take the meat out of the ſhells ; ſeaſon 
them with pepper, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine ; bruiſe the bo- 
dies, and mix them with — if in ſeaſon; cut fine a a 
2 f ſmall 


very thin, then e 


chop it exceedi 1. — Jy 


jar raiſins ſtoned and 


| eitron orange, cut in little pieces. 
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ſmall onion, and a little parſley, and add a little bread : 
ſeaſon with a little ſalt, , ſpice, and the of two raw 


eggs; make this into balls, then make ſome 
butter the diſh, lay i in the tails, claws, and balls 


Manxce Pies. 
Shred three pounds of ſuet very fine, and chop it as ſmall 1 
_ take two of raiſins ſtoned a 


, the ſame quantity of currants, nicely picked, wa — F 
bed, and dried at the fire. Pare half an hundred fine pippins, 
. „ frog A take half a pound of fine 
ugar, and pound it quarter of an ounce of mace, a 
28 2 and to lg: name „all beat 
; put all together into a mix it 
YI brad, 3 Rk Ce 
down cloſe in a ſtone pot, and it will three or four 
months. When you make pies, take a little diſh, ſome- 
what larger than a ſoup-plate, lay a thin cruſt all over it; 
lay a thin layer of meat, and then a thin layer of citron, cut 


* 
cut thin; 3 ſqueeze half the juice of a 
———— lay on your cruſt, and bake it nice- 
ly. Theſe pies eat very fine cold. If you 2 — 
patties, mix your meat and ſweetmeats y. I you 
meat in your pies, 1 a neat's tongue, peel vi 
r with the reſt; 
two pounds of the inſide of a ſirloin of beef boiled. 


3 


ar uſe, meat, the quantity of fruit muſt be doubled. Glaſſe, 
148. N . EEE 


Another way. 


„and boil it two hours, then ſkin it, and 


very ſmall three pounds of beef 
ſuet, three ing es, four pounds of currants 
waſhed, wrt, go —_ before the fire, a pound of 
chopped ſmall, and a pound of powder ſu- 
gar. Mix them all with half an ounce of mace, as 
much nutmeg, a quarter'of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, and a pint of French brandy. Make a 
rich putf-paſte, and as you fill up the pie, put in a ittle candied 
hat — 

ve 


Take a neat's 


22 - 


K 


h 
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have to ſpare, put cloſe down in a pot, and cover it up; but ne- 
ver put any citron or orange to it till you uſe it. Farley, 216. 
Mutton and Lamb Pie. 
Take off the ſkin and inſide fat of a loin of mutton, cut it 
into ſteaks, ſeaſon them well with pepper and falt ; almoſt fill 
the diſh with water; put puff paſte tp and bottom. Bake it 


well. 
An Olive PP. : 

Take a fillet of veal, cut it in thin flices, rub the ſlices over 
with yolks of eggs; ſtrew over them a few crumbs of bread ; 
ſhred a little lemon-peel very fine, and put it on them, with a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; roll them up very tight, 
and lay them in a pewter diſh ; pour over them half a pint of 
good gravy made of bones ; put half a pound of butter over it, 
make a light paſte, and lay it round the diſh ; roll the lid half an 


inch thick, and lay it on, 
A beef olive pie may be made the ſame way. Raffald, 158. 


i 2 Partridge Pie. S 

Sin draw, truſs your partridges as for boiling ; flatten 

the breaſt bones, and -5 4. a force- — with the * 

of butter or ſcraped lard, pepper, ſalt, chopped parſley, Walen, 

winter ſavoury, thyme, and ſweet marjoram ; ſtuff the 

with this, and fry them a little in butter ; then E in a 

raiſed cruſt, upon flices of veal, well ſeaſoned ; iſh it as all 
hot, add a _—_— 
ore it is quite cold. 

Clermont, 403. Dal „336. 

A Pigeon Pie. 


Cover your diſh with a oi paſte cruſt, let your pigeons be 
very nicely picked and cleaned, ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and put a good piece of freſh butter, with pepper and ſalt, - 
in their bellies ; lay them rg Wl. edn gr Tg li- 
vers, pinions, and hearts, lay between, with the yolk of a, hard 

and beef-ſtake in the middle; put in as water as will 
Keen de h, lay on the top cruſt, and bake it well. This 


others. When done, if it is to ſerve 
ſauce ; if cold, add ſome jelly broth 


is a 3 pie; but ſome French 
cooks fil Bo ey ih force, and lay force- 
meat — = the we paragus-tops, artichoke-bot- 
toms, muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, and ſeaſon high. 
A Cheſhire Pork Pie. 


Having ſkinned a loin of pork, cut it into ſteaks ; ſeaſon it 
— * make a good cruſt, * 
3 


as 
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of pork, then a * of pippins, pared and cored, and a little 
ſugar, enough to ſweeten the pie, and then a layer of pork; put 
in half a pint of white wine, lay ſome butter on the top, and 
cloſe your pie; if it be large, it will require a pint of white 
wine. Glaſſe, 144. Maſon, 357. Farley, 211. 

A Rook Pie. 


Take half a dozen young rooks, ſkin them and draw them, 
cut out the back bones, * them well with pepper and ſalt, 
and lay them in a deep diſh, with a quarter of a pint of water; 
lay half a pound of buttes over them, make a good puff-paſte, 
and cover the diſh ; lay a paper over. It requires to be well 


baked. 
A Rabbit Pie. 
Cut a couple of young rabbits into quarters ; take a quarter 
6f a pound of bacon, and bruiſe it to pieces in a marble mortar, 
with the livers, ſome pepper, ſalt, a little mace, and ſome parſ- 
cut ſmall, ſome chives, and a few leaves of ſweet baſil ; 
when theſe are all beaten fine, make the paſte, and cover the 
bottom of the pie with the ſeaſoning, then put in the rabbits ; 
pound ſome more bacon in a mortar, mix with it ſome freſh 
utter, and cover the rabbits with it, and over that lay ſome thin 
flices of bacon ; put on the lid, and ſend it to the oven. It will 
require two hours baking. When done, take off the lid, take 
out the bacon, and ſkim off the fat. If there is not gravy 
enough 'in the pie, pour in ſome rich mutton or veal gravy, 
boiling hot. en, 358. 
| A Salmon Pie. \ | 
Boil your ſalmon as if you intended it for eating; take the 
ſkin off, and all the bones out ; pound the meat in a mortar ve 
fine, with mace, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte ; raiſe 
the pie, and put flowers or leaves on the walls; put in the 
falmon and lid it; let it bake an hour and an half. hen done, 
take off the lid, and put in a quarter of a pound of rich melted 
butter; cut a lemon in ſlices, and lay over it; ſtick in two 
or three leaves of fennel, and ſend it to table without a lid. 


Raſfald, 149. 
A Soal Pie. 


Make a ood cruſt, cover your diſh, boil two pounds of eels 
tender, pick the fleſh from the bones, put the bones into the li- 
uor the eels were boiled in, with a blade of mace and ſalt; let 
em boil till there is only a quarter of a pint of liquor, then 
ſtrain it; cut the fleſh of the ecls very fine, WO I 
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peel cut ſmall, a little ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, a few crumbs 
of grated bread, parſley cut fine, and an anchovy. Mix a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and lay it in the diſh ; cut the 
meat from a pair of large foals, and take off the fins, lay it on 
the force- meat, then pour in the liquor the eels were boiled in, 
and cloſe the pie. | 

Turbot- pie may be made in the ſame manner. Glaſſe, 232, 


Maſon, 363. 
A Sucking- Pig Pie. 

Bone the pig thoroughly; lard the legs and ſhoulders with ba- 
con ſeaſoned with ſpices, and ſweet herbs chopped; put it in a 
raiſed cruſt of its own length ; ſeaſon it with ſpices, ſweet herbs 
chopped, and a pound of butter or ſcraped bacon ; cover it over 
with thin ſlices of bacon. Finiſh the pie, and bake it about three 
hours. When near done, add two glaſſes of brandy ; let it be 
cold before uling. Dalrymple, 333. | 


A feveet Veal, or Lamb Pie. 

Cut your veal or lamb into little pieces, ſeaſon it with pep- 
per, ſalt, cloves, mace, and hutmeg, beat fine. Make a good 
puff-paſte cruft, lay it in your diſh, then lay in your meat, and 
ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned raiſins and currants clean waſhed, and 
ſome ſugar, Then lay on it ſome force-meat balls made fweet, 
and in the ſummer ſome IT botled ; and in the 
winter ſcalded : il Spaniſh potatoes cut into pieces, 
candied citron, 3 ———— and three 4 four 
blades of mace. Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, and bake 
it; have ready, when it comes from the oven, a caudle made as 
follows: Take a pint of white wine, and mix in the yolks of 
three eggs. Stir it well together over the fire one way all the 
time, till it is thick; then take it off, ſtir in ſugar enough to 
ſweeten it, and ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. Put it hot 
into your pie, and cloſe it up again. Send your pie hot to table. 
Farley, 203. 


A ſavoury Veal Pie. 
Seaſon the ſteaks of a loin of veal with peper, falt, beaten 
mace, and nutmeg ; put the meat in a diſh with ſweetbreads 
ſeaſoned with the meat, and the yolks of ſix hard eggs, a pint of . 


oyſters, and half that quantity of gravy ; lay a putff-paſte, of 
heif an inch thick; rand your diſh, and cover it with a lid of 


the ſame thickneſs ; bake it an hour and a 1 in a quick 
oven; when done, cut ads” lid, cut the 
. 4 


id into eight or ten 
8 Pieces, 
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pieces, and ſtick it round the inſide of the rim; cover the meat 
with ſlices of lemon, and ſerve it up. 


A Veniſon Paſty. 

Take a neck and breaſt of veniſon, — . and ſeaſon them 
well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a deep pan, with the 
beſt part of a neck of mutton ſliced and laid over them; pour in 
a glaſs of os wine, put a coarſe paſte over it, and bake it two 
hours in an oven; then lay the veniſon in a diſh, and pour the 
gravy over it, and put one pound of butter over it ; make a good 
be i; and lay it near half an inch thick round the edge of 

Peay out he lid, which muſt be a little thicker than the 
3 , and lay it on; then roll out ano- 

and cut in flowers, leaves, or whatever form 

. the lid. If you do not want it, it will 

＋ pot it was baked in eight or ten days; but let the 

be 2 the air may not get to it. A breaſt and a 

ſhoulder of veniſon is the moſt proper for a paſty. Raffald, 1 54. 


Farley, 205: 
Seaſon f 7 2 — ſalt, ſtuff them 
| on four with a litt 
with a e and a little parſ- 


. butter a deep earthen diſh well, and then cover 
the bottom of it with two ounces of vermicelli. Make a puff. 
—_— and lay wary og rage 
put agthick lid on 
it in a moderate oven. When it is enough 
proper. or it to. be fine to table in, and furn the pic on 
e is then on the top ad leaks ery prey. Maſon, 
35 | N 
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CHAP. X. 
PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


Cream Pancakes. 


123 a quart of milk, beat in ſix or eight eggs, leaving 
half the whites out; mix it well till your batter is of a 
fine thickneſs. You muſt 77 to mix your flour firſt with a 
little milk, then add the reſt by _ in two ſpoonfuls 
of beaten ginger, a = 2 dandy and a 1 falt; ſtir all to- 
gether, make your very clean, put in a piece of but- 
ter as large as a 8 then pour in a Baked of batter, which 
will make a pancake, moving the pan round that the batter may 
be all over the pan ; ſhake the pan, and when you think that fide 
is enough, toſs it, if you cannot turn it.cleverly ; and when both 
ſides are done, lay it in a diſh ang ads} ub and fo do the reſt, 


— 


You muſt take care that they are are dry. 
22 Glaſſe, 1 
Common may 


of flour, and three 
flour ; add a little falt, 


beat them well toge- 
e ſalt; fry them in lard 
over them, 1222 and ſerve 


, 166. 
| Fine Pancakes. 


ther; put tq it a pint of milk, and a li 
or butter ; grate 
them up. 
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tender, and all the water boiled away ; put it into a tin cullen- 
der, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand all night; then break it very 
ſmalſ take fourteen eggs, beat and ſtrain them, and put them 
to the rice, with a quart of cream,'a nutmeg grated ; beat it 
well together, then ſhake in as much flour as will hold them to- 
gether, and ſtir in as much butter as will fry them. 


Pancakes called a Quire of Paper, 

Take a pint of cream, fix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, 
three, ſpoonfuls of ſack, one of orange-flower water, a little ſu- 
gar, half a — grated, and half a pound of melted butter al- 
moſt cold ; mingle all well together, and butter the pan for the 
firſt pancake. Let them run as thin as poſſible. When they 
are juſt coloured, they are enough; and fo do with all the fine 
pancakes, Glaſſe, 165. 

% Cream Pancakes. 
Mix the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of cream, and 
two ounces of ſugar; rub your pan with lard, and fry them as 
thin as you poſſibly can. Grate ſugar over them, and let them 
be ſerved vp hot. 


Pink-coloured Pancakes. 

Boil a large beet-root tender, and beat it fine in a marble 
mortar ; then add the yolks of four eggs, two ſpoonfuls of flour, 
and three ſpoonfuls of cream ; ſweeten it to your taſte, and grate 
in half a nutmeg, and add a glaſs of brandy ; beat them all to- 
gether half an hour, fry them in butt, and garniſh them with 


ſweetmeats, preſerved apricots, or green {| of myrtle. 
* a pretty — for either dinner or Tupper. Raffald, 167. 
Ry Clary Pancakes. 

Take three eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, and a little ſalt, 
beat them well, and mix them well with a pint of milk; = 
lard into your pan; when it is hot, pour in your batter as thin 
as poſſible, then lay in ſome clary leaves, wathed and dried, and 
pour a little more batter thin over them ; fry them a fine brown, 
and ſerve them up. 


Conn Fritters. © © 
Get ſome large baking apples, pare them, and take out the 
core; cut them in round flices, and dip them in batter made 
as follows * Take half a pint of ale, and two eggs, and beat 
them in as much flour as will make it dl hrs. ho 
common ing, with nut and fugar to. your Let 
it ſtand — T four hides riſe. Having dipped your 
apples into this batter, fry them criſp, and ſerve them up =—_ 

SAY | ugar 
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ſugar grated over them, and wine ſauce in a boat. Farley, 
226. 
Strawberry Fritters. 
Make a batter with flour; a ſpoonful of oil, white wine, a 
little raſped lemon-peel, and the whites of two or three eggs ; 
make it pretty ſoft, juſt fit to drop with a ſpoon. Mix ſome 
large ſtrawberries with it, and drop them with a ſpoon, the big- 
nels of a nutmeg, into the hot fritter, When of a good golour, 
take them out, and drain them on a ſieve; when ready to ſerve, 
| ſtrew ſugar over, or glaze them. Dalrymple, 389. 


Plain Fritters. 

Grate the crumb of a penny-loaf, and put it into a pint of 
milk ; mix it very ſmooth; when cold, add the yolks of five 
eggs, three ounces of ſifted ſugar, and ſome grated nutmeg ; fry 
them in hogs'-lard ; pour melted butter, wine, and ſugar, into 
the diſh. Currants may be added, as an improvement, 

- Tanſey Fritters. 

Pour a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a penny-loaf, let 
it ſtand an hour, and then put as much juice of tanſey to it as 
will give it a flavour; (too much will make it bitter,) then, 
with the juice of ſpinach, make it a pretty green. Put to it a 
ſpoonful of ratafia-water, or brandy, ſweeten it to your taſte, 
grate the rind of half a lemon, beat the yolks of four eggs, mix 
them all together; put them in a toſſing- pan, with a quarter of 
a pound of butter; ſtir it over a (low fire, till it is quite thick; 
e it off, and let it ſtand two or three hours; then drop them 
into a pan full of boiling lard ; a ſpoonful is enough for a fritter; 
ſerve them up with ſlices of orange round them, grate ſugar over 
them, and ſerve wine ſauce in à boat. Raffald, 163. þ 

Currant Fritters. 
Take half a pint of ale that is not bitter, ſtir a ſufficient 
quantity of flour in it to make it pretty thick ; add a few cur- 
rants ; beat this up quick, have the lard boiling, throw in a large 
ſpoonful at a time. 

| Royal Fritters. 


Put a quart of new milk in hog tf queen bog boils 
up, pour in a glaſs of ſack. Let it boil up, then take it off, and 
let it ſtand five or ſix minutes ; then ſkim off all the curd and 
put it into a baſon; beat it up well with fix eggs, ſeaſon it with 
nutmeg ; then beat it with a whiſk; add flour to make it as 
thick as batter uſually is, put in ſome fine ſugar, and fry them 


uick. „162. 
wy Glaſſe, 102 Appl 


— 
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le Fritters. 

Pare, core, and lice ſome ſmall apples; make a batter with 
three eggs, a little ginger, and almoſt a pint of cream; 
add a glaſs of brandy, a little falt, and flour enough to make it 
thick ; put in the apples, fry them in lard. Maſon, 382. 

Haſty Fritters. 

Heat ſome butter in a ſtew-pan. Stir a little flour by degrees 
into half a pint of ale; put in a few currants, or chopped 

les ; beat them, up quick, and dropa large [rows at a time 
| over the pan. Take e care to prevent their together, 
turn them — an egg ſlice; — when they are + a fine 
brown, lay them on a diſh, and throw ſome ſugar over them. 
You may cut an orange into quarters for garniſh, Farley, 228. 

Water Fritters. 

For theſe fritters, the batter muſt be very thick. Take five 
or fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a little falt, a — er uart of water, the yolks 
and whites of eight well beat, with a little brandy ; ſtrain 
them through an hair ſieve, and mix them with the other ingre- 
digats. The longer they are made before they are fried, the 
better. Juſt before they are fried, melt half a 8 of butter, 
and beat it well in. he beſt thing to fry in is lard. 


Maſen, 381. Raffald, 163. 


Fine Fritters. 

Take ſome very fine flour, and dry it well before the fire. 
Mix it with a quart of milk, but be careful not to make it too 
thick ; put to it fix or eight eggs, a little ſalt, n mace, 
and a quarter of a pint of ſack, or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. 
Beat them well together, then make them pretty thick with pip- 
pins, and fry them dry. 

Having <__ fry them of a fine ligh 

cut your apples in thin ſlices, fry t 2 t 
brown ; 28 and lay them to drain, keep them as 
whole 2s you can, either pare them or not, as you think pro- 
per ; then make a batter as follows : Take five eggs, W 
two whites, beat them up with cream and flour, and a little 
ſack ; make it the thickne ee a little 
melted butter, nutmeg, and a little ſugar. Let your batter be 
hot, and drop in your fritters, and on every one lay a ſlice of 
apple, and then more batter on them. Fry them of a fine light 
brown; take them up, and ſtrew * 
over them, Glaſſe, 104. 


Almond 
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Almond Fraze. 

Blanch and beat half a pound of Jordan almonds, and about a 
dozen bitter ; put to them a pint of cream, eight yolks and four 
whites of „and a little grated bread. Fry them, as pan- 
cakes, in lard ; and when done, grate ſugar over them. 


CHAP. XXL 
OF PICKLING. 


General Obſervations on Pickling. 


E knowledge of pickling is very eſſential in a family, but 
it is to be lamented, that the health of individuals is often 
endangered, merely to gratify the age. "Things known to be 
icious, are frequently made uſe of, in order to procure a 
ne meant to be pickled. It is indeed 
a common practice to make uſe of braſs utenſils, that the ver- 
digriſe extracted from it may give an additional tint to all pickles 
intended to be green ; not conſidering that they are communi- 
cating an abſolute poiſon to that which they are preparing for 
their food. Such inconſiderate proceedings, it is hoped, will 
hereafter be avoided, eſpecially as there is no neceſlity for having 
recourſe f fuch 2 1 —— when theſe articles will be- 
come ly green, eeping them of a proper heat upon the 
hearth, without the bop of — or ans of any kiad. It 
is therefore ech 1 to be very particular in keeping the 
in 


pickles from , and to follow ſtrictly the directions of 
your receipts, given wit reſpe&t to all kinds of pickles, mo 
are 


by pouring your vinegar hot upon them, and 
it will keep them a long time. Stone Jars are the moſt Proper 
for all ſorts of pickles, for though the — expenſive in 


purchaſe, yet they will, in the end, be found much cheaper 
than earthen veſſels, through which, it has been found by expe=. 
rience, ſalt and vinegar will penetrate, eſpecially when put in 
hot. Be careful never to put your fingers in to take the pickles 


out, 
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out, as it will ſoon ſpoil them; but always make uſe of a ff 
upon thoſe occaſions. | my 


To pickle Cucumbers. 

Leet your cucumbers be as free from ſpots as poſſible, and take 
the ſmalleſt you can get Put them into ſtrong ſalt and water 
for nine or ten days, or till they become yellow; and ſtir them 
at-leaſt twice a day, or they will grow ſoft. Should they be- 
come perfealy yellow, pour the water from them, and cover 
them with plenty of vine-leaves. Set your water over the fire, 
and when it boils, pour it upon them, and ſet them upon the 
hearth to keep warm. When the water is almoſt cold, make it 
boiling hot again, and pour it upon them. Procced in this man- 
ner till you perceive they are of a fine green, which they will be 
in four or five times. Be. careful to keep them well covered 
with vine-leaves, with a cloth and diſh over the top, to keep in 
the ſteam, which will help to green them the ſooner. hen 
they are greened, put them in an hair ſieve to drain, and then 
— the following pickle for them: To every two quarts of 
white wine vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, ten or twelve 
Cloves, an ounce of ginger cut into ſlices, an ounce of black pep- 
per, and an handful of falt. Boil them all together for five mi- 
nutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them down with a - 
bladder for uſe. * You may pickle them with ale, ale-vinegar, 
or diſtilled vinegar ; and you may add three or four cloves of gar- 
lic or ſhallots. Raffald, 342. Farley, 236. 


To pickle Cucumbers in ſlicer. 

Take ſome large cucumbers before they are too ripe, lice 
' them of the thickneſs of crown pieces in a pewter diſh ; to every 
twelve cucumbers, flice two large onions thin, and ſo on till 
you have filled your diſh, with a handful. of ſalt between every 
row ; then cover them with another pewter diſh, and let them 
ſtand twenty-four hours ; then put them into a cullender, and 
let them drain very well. Put them in a jar, cover them over 
with white wine vinegar, and let them ſtand four hours; pour 
the pager from them into a copper ſauce-pan, and boil'it with 
a little ſalt i put to 8 a little mace, a _ whole 
pepper, a large race of ginger fliced, and then e boil- 
ing vinegar on. Cover L cloſe, and when . cold, tie 
them down. They will be fit to eat in two or three days. 


Glaſſe, 270. | 
| To pickle Mangoes. 
Cucumbers uſed for this purpoſe muſt be of he lag gh, 
2 an 
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and taken from the vines before they are too ripe, or yellow at 
the ends. Cut a piece out of the ſide, and take out the ſeeds 
with an apple ſcraper or tea-ſpoon. Then put them into 
ſtrong ſalt and water for eight or nine days, or till they are very 
yellow. Stir them well two or three times each day, and put 
them into a pan, with a large quantity of vine leaves both over 
and under them. Beat a little roach-allum very fine, and put it 
into the ſalt and water they came out of. Pour it on your 
cucumbers, and ſet it upon a very flow fire for four or five hours, 
till they are pretty green. Then take them out, and drain them 
in an hair ſieve, and when they are cold, put to them a little 
horſe-radiſh, then muſtard-ſeed, two or three heads of garlic, a 
few pepper-corns, a few green cucumbers ſliced in ſmall pieces, 
then horſe-radiſh, and the ſame as before- mentioned, till you 
have filled them. Then take the piece you cut out, and ſew it 
on with a large needle and thread, and do all the reſt in the 
ſame manner. Have ready the following pickle :—To every 
gallon of allegar, put an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, two 
ounces of ſliced ginger, the ſame of long pepper, Jamaica pep- 
per, and black pepper; three ounces of multard-ſeed tied up in 
a bag, four ounces of garlic, and a ſtick of horſe-raddiſh cut in 
ſlices. Boil them five minutes in the allegar, then pour it upon 
your pickles, tie them down, and keep them for uſe. Farley, 


240. 


To pickle Onions. 

Take ſome ſmall onions, peel them, and put them into fat 
and water ; ſhift them once a day for three days, then ſet them » 
over the fire in milk and water till ready to boil ; dry them, 

over them the following pickle when boiled, and cold :— 
ouble-diſtilled vinegar, ſalt, mace, and one or two bay-leaves; 
they will not look white with any other vinegar. _ 


| | Another 2 

Take a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt onions you can get, 
and put them into ſalt and water for nine days, obſerving to 
change the water every day. Then put them into jars, and 
pour freſh boiling ſalt and water over them. Let them ſtand 
cloſe covered till I cold, then make ſome more ſalt and 
water, and pour it boiling hot upon them. When it is cald, 
put your onions into a hair ſieve to drain, then put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar. 
Put into every bottle a ſlice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, 
and a large tea- ſpoonful of cating oil, which will keep the 9 

| te. 


„ 
* . 


N 
| 
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white, If you like the taſte of bay-leaf, you | put one or two 
into evety bathe, and as much bay-ſalt as wil th on a ſixpence, 
Cork them well up. Farley, 249. 


To pickle Walnuts black. 

Your walnuts ſhould be gathered when the ſun is hot upon 
them, and always before the ſhell is hard, which may be eaſily 
known by running a pin into them ; then put them into a 
ſtrong ſalt and water for nine days; ſtir them twice a day, and 
2 three days; then put them in a 
hair „and let them n _ 
then put them into ſtrong ſtone jars, ili 
rr 
then boil the allegar three times more, and let it ſtand till it is 
cold between every time; tie them down with paper, and a 
bladder over them, and let them ſtand two months ; then take 
them out of the allegar, and make a pickle for them. To every 
two quarts of allegar, put half an ounce of mace, half an ounce 


of cloves, one ounce of black pepper, the ſame of Jamaica pep- 


— ginger, and long pepper, and two ounces of common ſalt; 
Wit ten minutes, and pour it hot upon your walnuts, and tie 
them down with a bladder, and paper over it. Raffald, 347. 


Another way. 


EB... Take large full-grown nuts, bit before they are hard, and 
4 them in falt and water; let them lie two days, then ſhift hen 
a into freſh water ; let them lie two days longer, then ſhift them 
= "FP again, and let them lie three in your pickling jar. When the jar 


1 


is half full, put in a large onion ſtuck with cloves. To a hundred 
walnuts, put in half a pint of muſtard- ſeed, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, half an ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of all-ſpice, 
fix bay-leaves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh ; then fill your jar, 
and pour boiling vinegar over them. Cover them with a plate, 
and when they are cold, tie them down with a bladder lea- 
ther, and they will be fit to eat in two or three months. The 
next yea, if any remains, boil up your liquor again, and ſkim 
it; when cold, pour it over your walnuts. is is by much - 
the beſt pickle for uſe, therefore you may add more vinegar to 
it; what quantity you pleaſe. If you pickle a many wal- 
nuts, and eat them faſt, make your pickle for a hundred or two, 
the reſt keep in ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, boiled till it will 
bear an egg; and as your pot empties, fill them up with thoſe 


in the ſalt and water. Take care that they are covered with 
| | In 


pickle. 
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In the ſame manner you may do a ſmaller quantity; but if 
you can get rape vinegar, uſe that inſtead of ſalt and water. 
them thus: — Put your nuts into the jar you intend to pickle 
them in, throw in a good handſul of ſalt, and fill the pot with 
rape-vinegar. Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtand a fortnight ; 
then pour them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and juſt rub the 
nuts with a coarſe cloth, and then put them in the jar with the 
pickle as above. Glaſſe, 270. 


To pickle Walnuts green. 

Take the largeſt double, or French walnuts, before the ſhells 
are hard, pare them very thin, and put them into a tub of ſpring 
water as they are pared ; put to them, if there are two or three 
hundred nuts, a pound of bay-ſalt; leave them in the water 
twenty-four hours, then put them into a ſtone jar, a layer of 
vine-leaves, and a layer of walnuts ; fill it up with cold vinegar, 
and when they have ſtood all night, pour the vi from them 
into a copper, with a good quantity of bay-ſalt ; ſet it upon the 
fire, and let it boil, then pour it hot on the nuts; tie them over 
with a woollen cloth, and let them ſtand a week ; then pour 
that pickle from them, rub the nuts clean with a piece of flannel, 
and put them again into the jar, with vine-leaves, as before-men- 
tioned ; boil freſh vinegar; to every gallon of vinegar, four or 
five pieces of ginger, a quarter of an ounce «clove, 6 
lied 1 of an ounce - Hex mace, _ the ow quantity 
whole black : vinegar boil: upon the wal- 
nuts, and 1 Lich a woollen A. let it fland four or 
five days, and repeat the ſame four or five times. When the 
is cold, put in half a pint of muſtarJ-ſeed, a ſtick of 
horſe-radiſh ſliced ; tie them down with a bladder, and then with 
leather; they will be fit to eat in three weeks. If they are in- 
tended to be kept, the vinegar muſt not be boiled, but then they 
will not be ready under ſix months. Maſon, 346. | 

To pickle French Beans. 

Pour a boiling-hot wine over your French beans, ar. J cover 
them cloſe; the next day drain — and dry them; then pour 
over them a boiling-hot pickle of white wine vinegar, Ja- 
maica pepper, black pepper, a little mace, and ginger. Re- 
peat this for two or three days, or till the = if beans look 


green. 
To pickle Red Cabbage. 

Slice your cabbage croſs-ways, put it on an earthen diſh, and 

ſprinkle a handful of falt n it. Cover 1 


— 
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and Tet it ſtand twenty-four hours; then put it into a cullender 
to drain, and lay it in your jar. Take white-wine vinegar 
enough to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and all- ſpice. Put 
them in whole, with a little cochineal bruiſed fine. Then boil 
it up, and pour it either hot or cold on your cabbage. Cover 
it cloſe with a cloth till it is cold, if you pour on the pickle 
Hot, and then tie it up cloſe, as you do other pickles, Glaſſe, 


276. Farley, 246. 
Another way. 


Take a fine cloſe red cabbage, and cut it thin; then take ſome 

cold ale-allegar, and put to it two or three blades of mace and # 
few white pepper corns ; make it pretty ſtrong with falt, and 
3 cabbage into the allegar as you cut it; tie it cloſe 
with a bladder, and a paper over that. In a day or two 

it will be fit for uſe. | | 


f 2 To pickle Muſhrooms. 

Take the ſmalleſt muthrooms you can get, and put them into 
ſpting water, then rub them with a piece of new flannel dipped 
in falt, and put them into cold ſpring water as you do them, to 
keep their colour; then put them into a fauce-pan, throw a 
handful of falt over them, cover them cloſe, and ſet them over 
the fire four or five minutes, or till you ſee they are thoroughly 
hot, and the liquor is drawn out of them ; then lay them betweert 
two clean cloths till they are cold, then put them into glaſs bot- 
tles, and fill them up with diſtilled vinegar ; put a blade or two 
of mace, and a tea-ſpoonful of good 


a To pickle Cauliflowers.. 3 

Take the largeſt and cloſeſt you 2 222 into ſprigs, 
put them in an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle ſalt over them. Let 
them ſtand twenty - four hours to draw out all the water, then put 
then in a jar, and pour falt and water boiling over them; cover 
them cloſe, and let them ſtand till the next day; then take them 
out, and lay them om a coarſe cloth to drain; put them into glaſs 
jars, and put in a nutmeg fliced, arid two or three blades of 
mace in each jar. Cover them with diſtilled „ 


By 
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them down with a bladder, and over that a leather. They will 
be fit for uſe in a month. Glaſſe, 272. | ; 
To pickle Capers. 

Theſe are the flower-buds of a ſmall ſhrub, preſerved in 
pickle. The tree which bears Capers is called the caper-ſhrub, 
or buſh. It is common in the Weſtern part of Europe. We 
have them in ſome gardens, but Toulon is the principal place 
for capers. We have ſome from Lyons, but they are flatter, and 
leſs firm; and ſome come from Majorca, but they are ſalt and 
diſagreeable. The fineſt flavoured are from Toulon. They ga- 
ther the buds from the bloſſoms before they are open, then ſpread 
them upon a floor in the room, where no ſun enters, and there 
let them lie till they begin to wither ; they then throw them into 
2 tub of ſharp vinegar, and, after three days, they add a quan- 
tity of bay falt hen this is diſſolved, they are fit for packing 
for ſale, and are ſent to all parts of Europe. 

The fineſt capers thats of a moderate ſize, firm, and clgſe, 
and ſuch as have the pickle highly flavoured ; thoſe which arg 
ſoft, flabby, and half open, are of little value. Maſen, 353. 

To pickle Samphire. 2 

Take the ſamphire that is green, put it into a clean pan, and 
throw over it two or three handfuls of ſalt; then cover it with 
ſpring-water. Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put it into 
clean ſauce- pan, throw in a handful of ſalt, and cover it wi 
good vinegar. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire; 

t it ſtand till it is juſt and criſp, and then take it off at 
that moment ; for if it ſhould remain till it is ſoft, it will be 

iled. Put it in your pickling-pot, and cover it cloſe. - As 
oon as it is cold, tie it n with a bladder and leather, 
keep it for uſe. Or you may keep it all the year in a 
brine of ſalt and water, and-throw it into vinegar juſt 
uſe it. Glaſſe, 278. Maſon, 352. Farley, 251. 


To pickle Beet Rogg. 
Beet-roots, which are a pretty. garniſh for made . diſhes, are 
thus pickled :—Boil them tender, . peel them, and, if ag 
cut them into ſhapes; pour over them a hot pickle of white-wi 
vinegar, a little pepper, ginger, and horſe-radifh ſliced. 
*s Do pictle Barberries. 
Let your barberries be gathered before they are too ripe; 
care to pick out the leaves and dead fats, d n put 
into jars, with a large quantity of ſtrong ſalt and water, and 


ery 
before 


- : 16 


1 


down with a bladder 


vz N. 
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N. B. When you ſee a ſcum over your barberries, put them 
into freſh ſalt and water; they require no vinegar, their own 
ſharpneſs being ſufficient to keep them. 


To pickle Codlings. 

Gather your codlings when they are about the ſize of a la 
French walnut, put a quantity of vine-leaves in the bottom oo 
braſs pan, then put in your codlings ; cover them well with vine- 
leaves, and ſet them over a very flow fire till you can peel the 
| ſkins off; then take them carefully up in a hair ſieve, and peel 
them with a pen-knife, and put them into the fauce-pan 
with the vine-leaves and water as before ; cover them cloſe, and 
ſet them over a ſlow fire till are a fine greer; then drain 
them through a hair ſieve, and when they are cold, put them in- 
to diſtilled vinegar ; pour a little meat-oil on the top, and tie 
them down with a bladder. Raffald, 345. 


Indian Pickle, or Peccadillo, 

a white cabbage and cauliflower ; take alſo cucum- 
bers, melons, apples, French beans, plums, All or any of theſe ; 
lay them on a hair ſieve, ſtrew over a large handful of falt, ſet 
them in the ſun for three or four days, or till very dry. * 

them into a ſtone jar with the owe, pickle : —Prt 
= race ginger into ſalt and water, the next day ſcrape _ 12 
it, ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun; ſlice, ſalt, and dry a pound of 
— put theſe into a gallon of vinegar, with two ounces of 
„half an ounce of turmeric, and four ounces of muſ- 
fed broiſed ; ſtop the pickle cloſe, then owes the cab- 

1a. If the kbit! is put in, it muſt be 

. B. The jar need not ever be emptied, but put in the 
things as they come into ſeaſon, adding freſh vinegar. Maſon, 


351. 
| To pickle Artichoke-bottoms. 

Take ſome artichokes, and boil them till you can pull the 
leaves off, then take off the chokes, and cut them from the ſtalk ; 
take great care that you do not jet the knife touch the top; 
throw them into ſalt and water for an hour, then take them out, 
and lay them on a cloth to drain ; then put them into large wide- 
1 glaſſes, put a little mace and ſliced nutmeg between; 

fill them either with diſtilled vinegar, or ſugar, vinegar, and 
g-water ; cover them with mutton fat tried, and tie them 
; 24. with a bladder and leather. 
To pickle Naſturtium Buds. . - 
After the bloſſoms are gone off, gather the little knobs, and 
Put. . 


| 
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put them into cold falt and water ; ſhift them once a day for 
three ſucceſſive days, then make a cold pickle of white-wine vi- 
negar, a little white-wine, ſhallot, pepper, cloves, mace, nutmeg 
quartered, and horſe-radiſh. Put in the buds. | 


CHAP. XXII. 
O77 FOUTTING 


General Obſervations on Potting. 


AS potted articles ſhould be well covered with butter before 
they are ſent to the oven; it is alſo very neceſſary to tie 
them over with ſtrong paper, and to bake them well. When 
your meat is taken from the oven, pick out all the ſkins quite 
clean, and drain the meat from the gravy, otherwiſe the ſkins 
will appear as blemiſhes, and the gravy will ſoon turn it ſour, 
Let your ſeaſoning be well beat before you put in your meat, and 
put it in by degrees as you are beating. Preſs your meat well 
when you put it in your pots, and let it be quite cold before the 
clarified butter is poured over it. 
To pot Beef. 

Take half a pound of brown ſugar, and an ounce of ſalt- petre, 
and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. Let it lie twenty-four 
hours ; then waſh it clean, and dry it well with a cloth. ſon 
it to your taſte with pepper, falt, and mace, and cut it into five 
or {ix pieces, Put it into an earthen pot, with a pound of but- 
ter in lymps upon it, ſet jt in an hot oven, and let it ſtand there 
three hours, then take it out, cut out the hard outſides, and beat 
it in a mortar, Add to it a little more pepper, ſalt, and mace. 
Then oil a pound of butter in the gravy and fat that came from 
your beef, and put it in as you find neceſſary; but beat the meat 
exceedingly fine. Then put it into your pots, preſs it cloſe 
down, pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in a dry place 


Farley, 262. 
bs To pot Jo like Veniſon. 
Cut the lean of a buttock of beef into pound pigces ; for eight 
| U 3 | pounds 
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pounds of beef take four ounces of ſalt-petre, four ounces of pe · 
tre-ſalt, 5 of white ſalt, and an ounce of ſal prunella; beat 
the ſalts all very fine, mix them well together, rub the falts into 
the beef; then let it lie four days, turning it twice a day; then 
put it -into a pan, cover it with pump water, and a little of its 
own brine ; then bake it in an oven with houſhold bread till it is 
as tender as a chicken, then take it from the gravy, and bruiſe 
it abroad, and take out all the ſkin and ſinews; then pound it in 
a marble mortar, and lay it in a broad diſh ; mix in it an ounce 
of cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pepper, and 
one nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix it all very well with the 
meat, then clarify a little freſh butter, and mix with the meat, 
to make it a little moiit ; mix it very well together, preſs it down 
into pots very hard, ſet it at the oven's mouth juſt to ſettle, and 
cover it two inches thick with clarified butter. When cold, co- 
ver it with white paper. Glaſſe, 261. 


TT To pot Veniſon. GY 

If your veniſon ſhould happen to be ſtale, rub it with vine- 
gar, and let it lie one hour; then dry it clean with a cloth, and 
Tub it all over with red wine; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, 
per, and falt ; put it on an earthen diſh, and pour over it half a 
70 of red wine, and a pound of butter, and ſet it in the oven; 

it be a ſhoulder, put a coarſe paſte over it, and bake it all night 
in a baker's oven. When it comes out, pick it clean from the 
bones, and beat it in a marble mortar, with the fat —— your 

If you find it not ſeaſoned enough, add more ſeaſoni 
Sed clajified burter, and keep beating it till it is a fine — 
Then preſs it hard down into your pots, and pour clarified butter 
over it; keep it in a dry place. Kaffald, 295. | 
To pot a Hare. | 

Let your hare hang for ſome days, then cut it into pieces, bake 
it, with a little beer at the bottom of the pan, and ſome butter 
on the top; pick it from the bones and ſinews, and beat it with 
the butter from the top of the gravy, adding enough to make it 
very mellow ; add falt, pepper, and pounded cloves; put it into 
pots, ſet it a few minutes in a ſlack oven, pour over clarified but- 
ter. Maſon, 302. 

To pot Eels. 


Take a large eel, ſkin it, cleanſe it, and waſh it very clean; 
dry it in a cloth, and cut it into pieces as long as your finger. 
Seaſon them with a little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, falt, 
and à little ſal prunella beat fine ; lay them in a pan, then pour 

* ; © ag 
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. as much goo butter over them as will cover them, and clarified 
as above. They muſt be baked half an hour in a quick oven, if 
a ſlow oven longer, till they are enough, but of that you muſt 
judge by the ſize of the eels. With a fork take them out, and 
lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain. When they are quite cold, 
ſeaſon them again with the ſame ſeaſoning, and lay them in the 
pot cloſe ; then take off the butter they were baked in clear from 
the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet it in a diſh before the fire. When 
it is melted, pour the clear butter over the eels, and let them be 
covered with the butter. 

N. B. In the ſame manner you may pot what you pleaſe. 
| You may bone your eels, if you chuſe it, but then do not put in 
any fal prunella. Glafſe, 237. Farley, 265. : 

To pot Chars. 

Cleanſe your chars, and cut off the heads, tails, and fins; lay 
them in rows in a long baking pan, and cover them with butter. 
When they are enough, take them out with a fork, and lay them 
on a coarſe cloth to drain. When they are quite cold, ſeaſon 
them well, and lay them cloſe in the pot; then take off the but- 
ter they were baked in clear from the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet 
it in a diſh before the fire. When it is melted, pour the clari- 
fied butter over the char, and let them be covered with it. 


| To pot Veal. | 

Take a fillet of veal, cut it into three or four pieces, ſeafonit 
with pepper, ſalt, and a little mace ; put it into pots with half a 
pound of butter; tie * over it, ſet it in an hot oven, and 
ake it three hours. hen you take it out, cut off all the out- 
ſides, then put the veal into a marble mortar, and beat it with 
the fat from your gravy; then oil a pound of freſh butter, and 
ut it in, a little at a time, and keep beating it till you ſee it is 
- like a fine paſte; then put it cloſe down. into your potting-pots, 
put a paper upon it, and. ſet on a weight to Go it bard, When 
your veal is cold and ſtiff, over at clarified butter the thick- 

neſs of a crown piece, and tie it down. Reffald, 296. : 


To pot Salmon. Sue 
Scale, waſh, and dry a ſalmon that is quite freſh ; flit it up 
the back, and take out the bone; mix ſome grated nutmeg, 
mace, pepper, and falt, and ſtre over the fiſh ; let it lie for two 
or three hours, then lay it in a large pot, and put to it half a 
und of butter ; pu it in an oven, and let it bake an hour. 
hen it is done, lay it on ſomething flat, that the oil may run 
from it; then cut it to the ſize of the pots it is to be put in, lay 
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the pieces in layers till the pots are filled, with the ſkin upper- 
=; a board over it, and lay on 1 to 1 till 
cold; then take the board and weight off, pour over it cla- 
rified butter. It may be ſent to table in pieces, or cut in ſlices. 
Maſon, 216. 


To pot Tongues. 
Rub a neat's tongue with an ounce of ſalt-petre, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of brown ſugar ; let it lie two days, and then boil 
It till it is quite tender; then take off the ſkin and ſide- bits, cut 
the tongue into very thin ſlices, and beat it in a marble mortar, 
with a pound of clarified butter, pepper, ſalt, and mace to your 
taſte. the whole very fine, then put it cloſe down into 
ſmall potting-pots, and pour clarified butter over them. 
| To pot Lampreys. . 

Skin them, cleanſe them with ſalt, and then wipe them dry; 
beat ſome black „ mace, and cloves; mix them with falt, 
and ſeaſon them. y them in a pan, and cover them with cla- 
rified butter. Bake them an hour. In other reſpects, manage 

them as above directed for eels, and one will be enough for a 
pot. You muſt ſeaſon them well; let your butter be good, and 
they will keep a long time. Glaſſe, 237. 

85 o pot Pigeons. 

Seaſon your pigeons very high with pepper and ſalt, put them 
into a pot with butter in lumps; bake them, and pour off the fat 
and gravy. When it is cold, take the butter from the top, put 
more to it; clarify it, pour it over the pigeons, put ſingly inta a 
pot, with a little more Gafrning abies 3 n 

7⁰ E. Woodcocks and Snipes. 
Pot them as you do pigeons. 
. To pot Moor Game, 

Pick and draw them, wipe them clean, and let them be well 
Teaſoned with pepper, falt, and mace ; put one leg through the 
other, roaſt them till they are enough, and when cold, put them 
into potting-pots, pour clarified butter over them, and keep them 
in a | place, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
; OF COLLARING. 


General Obſervations on Collaring. 


N collaring any kind of meat, &c. care is required in rolling 
it up properly, and binding it cloſe. Always boil it till it is 
thoroughly done ; and, when it is quite cold, put it into the 
pickle with the binding on. Take it off, however, the next day, 
and it will leave the ſkin clear. If you make freth pickle often, 
your meat will continue good much 3 
To Collar a Breaſt of Veal. 
Bone your veal, and beat it a little, then rub it over with the 
yolk of an egg; ſtrew over it a little beaten mace, nutmeg, pep- 
„and ſalt, a large handful: of parſley chopped ſmall, with a 
= ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, a little lemon- peel cut extremely 
fine, one anchovy, waſhed, boned, and chopped very ſmall, and 
mixed with a very few bread crumbs ; then roll it up very tight, 
bind it hard with a fillet, and wrap it in a clean cloth; then 
boil it two hours and an half in ſoft water; when it is e 
hang it up by one end, and make a pickle for it. To one pint 
of ſalt and water, put half a pint of vinegar ; when you ſend it 
to table, cut a lice off one end. Garniſh with pickles and parſ- 


ley. Raffald, Zoo. 
To Collar Beef. 

Take a piece of thin flank of beef, and bone it, cut the ſkin 
off, and ſalt it with two ounces of ſalt-petre, two ounces of ſal- 
runella, the ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a of coarſe 
ugar, and two pounds of white ſalt. Beat the hard ſalts fine, 
and mix all together. Turn it every day, and rub it well with 
the brine for eight days, Then take it out of the pickle, waſh 
it, and wipe it dry, Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a 
quarter dba _—_ of 88 corns of all- ſpice, a 2 
nytmeg very fine, with a | of beaten pepper, a large 
guanery of chopped parſley, 12 ſweet n fine. 
prinkle it on the beef, and roll it up very tight ; put a coarſe 
cloth round it, and tie it up very tight with a beggar's tape. Boil 
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it in a large copper of water; and if it is a large collar, it will 
take ſix hours boiling, but a ſmall one will be done in five. 
Take it out, and put it in a preſs till it is cold; but if you have 
no preſs, put it between two boards, arjd a large weight upon it 
till it is cold. Then take it out of the cloth, and cut it into 
flices. Garniſh with raw parſley. Glaſſe, 262. Farley, 254. 


To Collar flat Ribs of Beef. 

Bone your beef, lay it flat upon a table, and beat it half an 
hour with a wooden mallet till it is quite ſoft ; then rub it with 
fix ounces of brown ſugar, a quarter of a pound of common falt, 
and an ounce of falt-petre beat fine; then let it lie ten days, 

"Uirkivg it once every day; then take it out, and put it in warm 
water for eight or ten hours; then lay it flat upon a table, with 
the outward ſkin down, and cut it in rows, a- croſs, about the 
«breadth of your finger; but be careful not to cut the outfide 
«fin; then fill one nick with chopped parſley, the ſecond with 
fat pork, the third with crumbs of bread, mace, nutmeg. 
per, and ſalt, then parſley again, and ſo on till you have Auel 
*all your nicks; then roll it up tight, and bind it round with 
coarſe broad tape; wrap it in a cloth, and boil it four or five 
hours; then take it up, and hang it up by one end of the ſtring 
to keep it round; ſave the liquor it was boiled in, the next day 
kim it, and add to it half as much allegar as you have liquor, a 
«little more mace, long pepper, and ſalt; then put in your beef 
and keep it for uſe. | 
N. B. When you ſend it to table, cut a little off at each end, 
and it will be-in diamonds of different colours, and look very 
pretty; ſet it upon a diſh as on do brawn. If you make a 
- freſh pickle every week, it will keep a long time. Raffald, 303. 


To Collar a C Head. | 
. .Get a calf's head with the ſkin on, ſcald off the hair, par-boil 
the head, and bone it; the fore-part muſt be flit; boil the 
tongue, peel it, and cut that and the palate into thin ſlices, put 
them and the eyes into the middle of the head ; take ſome pepper, 
'falt, cloves, and mace, and beat them; add ſome nutmeg grated, 
ſcalded parſley, thyme, ſavory, and fweet marjoram, cut very 
ſmalt; beat the yolks of three or four eggs, ſpread them over 
the head, and then ſtrew on the ſeaſoning ; roll it up very tight, 
and tie it round with tape; boil it gently for three hours in as 
much water as will cover it. When the head eis taken out, ſea- 
ſon the pickle with ſalt, pepper, and ſpice, and add to it a por 
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of white wine vinegar ; when it is cold put in the collar, and 
when ſent to table, cut it in ſlices. 


To Collar a Pig. | | 
Your pig being killed, and the hair drefſed off, draw out the 
entrails, and waſh it clean; rip it open with a ſharp knife, and 
take out all the bones; then rub it all over with pepper and ſalt 
beaten fine, a few ſage- leaves, and ſweet herbs chopped ſmall ; 
then roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. Fill your 
boiler with ſoft water, a pint of vinegar, a handful of falt, eight 
or ten cloves, a blade or two of mace, a few pepper-corns, and 
a bunch of ſweet herbs. When it boils, put in your pig and 
boil it till it is tender, then take it up, and, when it is almoft 
cold, bind it over again, and put it into an earthen pot; then 
r the liquor your pig was boiled in upon it, keep it covered, 
2242 is fr for oh "Maſon, 186, 29 55 


To collar Veniſon. 

Bone a ſide of veniſon, and take _ all the ſinews, and cut 
it into ſquare collops of what ſize you eaſe. It will make two 
or three collars. Lard it with ; bacon, and cut. your 
lards as big as the top of your finger, and three or four inches 
long. Seaſon your veniſon with pepper, ſalt, cloves,-and nut- 
meg. Roll up your collars, and tie them cloſe with coarſe tape ; 
then put them into deep pots, with ſeaſonings at the bottoms, 
ſome freſh butter, and three or four 'bay-leaves. Then put in 
the reſt, with ſome ſeaſoning and butter on the top, and over 
that ſome beef-ſuet, finely ſhred and beaten. Then cover up 
your pots with coarſe paſte, and bake them four or five hours. 
After that, take them out of the oven, and let them ſtand a little; 
take out your veniſon, and let it drain well from the gravy ; add 
more butter to the fat, and ſet it over a gentle fire to clarify. 
Then take it off, and let it ſtand a little, and ſkim it . 
Make your pots clean, or have pots ready fit for each collar. 
Put a little ſeaſoning, and ſome of your clarified butter at the 
bottom ; then put in your veniſon, and fill up your pots with 
Clarified butter, and be ſure that your butter be an inch above 
the meat. When it is thoroughly cold, tie it down with double 
paper, and lay a tile on the top; they will keep fix or eight 
months ; and you may, when you uſe a pot, put it for a minute 
into boiling water, and it will come out whole. Let it ſtand till 
it is cold, ſtick it round with bay-leaves, and a ſprig at the top. 
Far ley, 257- | | f 
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Ta collar a Breaſt of Mutton. 

Bone your breaſt of mutton, and rub it over with the yolk of 
an egg; grate over it a little lemon-peel and a nutmeg, with a 
little pepper and falt ; then chop ſmall one tea-cupful of capers, 
and two anchovies ; ſhred fine a handful of parſley, and a few 
fweet herbs. Mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, and 
ſtrew it over your mutton, and roll it up tight ;. boil it two hours, 
then take it up, and put it into a pickle like that for the calf 's 


head. 
Mock Brawn. 23 2 
Boil four ox-feet very tender, and pick the fleſh entirely from 
the bones; take the belly piece of pork, boil it till it is almoſt 
enough, then bone it, and roll the meat of the feet up in the 
Pork very tight; then take a ſtrong cloth, with ſome coarſe tape, 
and roll it round very tight; tie it up in the cloth, boil it till it 
is ſo tender that a ſtraw may be run through it. Let it be hung 
in the cloth till it is quite cold; after which, put it into cold 
t and water, and it will be fit for uſe. Maſon, 179. 


To collar Salmon. 8 

R off an handſul of 82 

r piece very well, it with a clean , it 
— wy the yolks of — then make force- meat with 
what you cut off the tail. take off the ſkin, and put to it a 
handful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, the yolks 
of three or four boiled hard, ſix anchovies, an handful of 
ſweet herbs cho ſmall, a little ſalt, cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
pepper beat fine, and grated bread. Work all theſe together 
into a body, with the yolks of eggs; lay it all over the fleſhy part, 
and a little more pepper and ſalt over the ſalmon ; ſo roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape, then boil it in water, 
falt, and vinegar, but let the liquor boil firſt; then put in your 
collars, a bunch of ſweet herbs, fliced ginger, and nutmeg ; let 
it boil, but not too faſt, It will take near two hours bailing. 
When it is enough, take it up into your ſoucing pan, and when 
the pickle is cold, put it to your ſalmon, and let it ſtand in it till 
uſed, os otherwiſe you may pot it. Fill it up with clarified but- 
ter, as you pot fowls. That way will keep longeſt. Glaſſe, - 


235, and 202. 
To collar Eels, 


Cafe your eel, cut off the head, {lit open the belly, take out 
the guts, cut off the fins, take out the bones, lay jt flat on the 


back, grate over it a ſmall nutmeg ; add two or three _— 
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of mace beat fine, a little pepper and ſalt ; ſtrew over it an hand- 
ful of parſley ſhred fine, with a few ſage- leaves; roll it up tight 
in a Cloth, and bind it well. If it is of a middle ſize, boil it in 
falt and water three quarters of an hour, hang it up all night © 
drain ; add to the pickle a pint of vinegar, a few pepper-corns, 
and a ſprig of ſweet marjoram ; boil it ten minutes, and let it 
Rand till the next day; take off the cloth, and put your eels into 
the pickle. You may ſend them whole on a plate, or cut them 
in ſlices. Garniſh with green parſley. Lampreys are collared 
in the ſame manner. KRaffald, 46. 
| To collar Mackarel. 

Gut your mackarel, and ſlit them down the belly; cut off the 
head, take out the bones, but take care not to cut it in holes ; 
then lay it flat upon its back, ſeaſon it with mace, nutmeg, pep- 
per, and ſalt, and an handful of parſley ſhred fine; ſtre it over 
them, roll them tight, and tie them well ſeparately in cloths ; 
boil them gently twenty minutes in vinegar, ſalt, and water; 
then take them out, put them into a pot, pour the liquor on 
them, or the cloth wilt {tick to the fiſh ; take the cloth off the 
fiſh the next day, put a little more vinegar to the pickle, and 
keep them for uſe. When you ſend them to table, garniſh with 
fennel and parſley, and put ſome of the liquor under them. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


OF TARTS, CUSTARDS, AND CHEESECAKES. 


Fo 


Obſervations on Tarts, &c. 


R tarts that are meant to be eaten cold, make the ſhort 

- cruſt, An apple-tart is made the fame as the pie, but if 
to be eaten cold, make the ſhort cruſt. If you uſe tin patties 
to bake in, butter them, and put a little cruſt all over them, or 
you will not be able to take them out ; but if you bake them in 
glaſs or china, only an upper cruſt will be neceſſary, as you will 
not want to take them out when you ſend them to table, Lay 
fine ſugar at the bottom, then your cherries, plums, or what- 
ever 
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ever you may want to put in them, and put ſugar at the top. 
— and raſpberries make an * — tart, and 
not require much baking. Cherries require but little baking; 

ſeberries, to look red, muſt ſtand a while in the oven, 
ö if green, require more ing than when ripe. 
Quarter or halve ripe apricots, and put in ſome of the kernels. 
Preſerved fruit, as damaſcenes and bullace, require but little bak- 
ing ; fruit that is preſerved high ſhould not be baked at all; but 
the cruſt ſhould firſt be baked upon a tin the ſize the tart is to 
be ; cut it with a marking-iron, or not, and when cold, take it 
off, and lay it on the fruit. Apples and pears intended to be 
put into tarts muſt be pared, cut into quarters, and cored, Cut 
the quarters acroſs again, ſet them on in a ſauce-pan with as 
— water as will barely cover them, and let them ſimmer on 
a flow fire juſt till the fruit is tender. Put a good piece of le- 
mon- peel into the water with the fruit, and then have your pat- 
ties ready. Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then your fruit, and a 
little ſugar at top. Pour over each tart a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
Juice, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor — were boiled in; 
then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven. Apricot 
tarts may be made in the ſame manner, obſerving that you muſt 
not put in any lemon-· juice. | 

A Raſpberry Tart with Cream. 

Roll out ſome thin puff paſte, and lay it in a patty-pan ; lay 
in ſome ies, and ſtrew over them ſome very fine ſugar z 
put on the lid and bake it ; cut it open, and put in half a pint 
of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well beat, and a little 
ſugar. Let it ſtand to be cold before it is ſem to bake, Maſon, 


391. 

5 To make Rhubarb Tarts. 

Put the ſtalks of the rhubarb that grows in the garden, and 
cut them in pieces of the ſize of a gooſeberry, and make it as a 


gooſeberry-tart. 
A Spinach Tart. 
+; $cald the ſpinach in boiling water, and drain it very well to 
chop, then ſtew it in butter and cream, with a little ſalt, ſugar, a 
few pieces of dried comfit citron, and a few drops of orange 
flower water. Clermont, 422. 
Tart de Moi. 2 
Make ſome good puff-paſte, and lay round your diſh, put 
ſome biſcuits at the bottom, then ſome marrow, and a little but- 
ter ; then cover it with different Kinds of ſweetmeats, as many as 
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you have, and fo on till your diſh is full; then boil a quart of 
eream, and thicken with four eggs and a ſpoonful of orange 
flower water. Sweeten it with ſugar to your palate, and pour 
over the reſt. Half an hour will bake it. Glefſe, 149. MAaſon, 


390. Farley, 221. 
Almond Cuftards. 

Put a pint of cream into a toffing-pan,” a ſtick of cinnamon, 
a blade or two of mace, boil it, and ſet it to cool; blanch two 
ounces of almonds, beat them fine-in a marble mortar with roſe- 
water ; if you like a ratafia taſte, put in a few apricot kernels, 
or bitter almonds ; mix them with your cream, ſweeten it to 
your taſte, ſet it, on a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it till it. is pretty 
thick. If you let it boil, it will — 4 pour it into cups, &c. 
Raffald, 256. 

Another Tay. 3 

Put a bit of cinnatnon into a pint of cream, ſweeten and boil 
it. When cold, put to it one ounce of ſweet almonds (five ot 
fix bitter) blanched and beaten, with a little brandy. Stir this 
over the fire till near boiling ; ſtrain it into cups. Mauſan, 398. 

| Plain Cuftards. 

Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate in 
a little nutmeg, beat up eight eggs, with only four whites ; beat 
them up well, ſtir them into the milk, and bake it in China 
baſons, or put them in a deep China diftr; have a kettle of wa- 
ter boiling, ſet the cup in, let the water come above half way, 
but do not let it boil too falt, for fear of its getting into the cups, 
and take a hot iron, and colour them at the top. You may add 
a little roſe-water. Glaſſe, 289. 


Another way. EN 
Set a quart of good cream over a flow fire, with a little cin- 
namon and four ounces of fugar. When it has boiled, take it 
off the fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, and put to them a | 


ful of orange-flower water, to prevent the cream from ing. 
Stir them in by degrees as your cream cools, put the pan over a 
flow fire, ſtir it carefully one way till it is boiling, and 
then pour it into cups. Farley, 305. err 


| Baked Cuftards. 
| Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon; when cold, 
take four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, a little roſe and 
orange-flower water and ſack, nutmeg and ſugar to your palate ; 


mix them well together, and bake them in China cups. 


Orange 
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Orange Cuſtards. 


. Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil it tender; beat 
it very fine in a mortar, and put to it a ſpoonful of brandy, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of a Seville orange, 
and the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well together for ten 
minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pintfof boiling cream ; 
keep beating them till they are cold, then put them in cuſtard 
cups, and ſet them in an earthen diſh of hot water. Let. them 
ſtand till they are ſet, then take them out, and ſtick preſerved 
orange on the top. They may be ſerved up either hot or cold. 


Lemon Cuſtards. 


Beat the yolks of ten eggs, ſtrain them, beat them with a pint 
of cream; ſweeten the juice of two lemons, boil it with the peel 
of one; ſtrain it. When cold, ſtir it to the cream and eggs; 
ſtir it till it near boils; or put it into a diſh, grate over the rind 
of a lemon, and brown with a ſalamander. Maſon, 398. 


Rice Cuſtards. 


Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg into a quart of 
cream; boil it, then ſtrain it, and add to it ſome whole rice 
boiled, and a little brandy ; ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire till it 
thickens, and ſerve it up in cups or a diſh. It may be eaten 


either hot or cold. 
| Fine Cheeſecakes. 

Take à pint of cream, warm it, and put to it five quarts of 
milk warm from the cow ; then put runnet to it, and give it a 
ſtir about. When it is come, put the curd in a linen bag or 
cloth, let it drain well away from the whey, but do not ſqueeze 
it much; then put it in a mortar, and break the curd as fine as 
butter; put to your curd half a of ſweet almonds blanched, 
and beat exceedingly fine, and half a pound of mackaroons beat 
very fine. If have no mackaroons, get Naples“ biſcuits ; 
then add to it the yolks of nine beaten, a whole nutmeg 
grated, two perfumed plums diſſolved in roſe or orange-flower 
water, and half a pound of fine ſugar; mix all well together, 
then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, and ſtir it well in it; 
then make your puff-paſte thus: take a pound of fine flour, wet 


it with cold water, roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound of 
freſh butter, and ſhake a little flour over each coat as you roll it. 

Make it juſt as you uſe it. 
You need not put in the perfumed plums, if you diſlike them ; 
and, for variety, when you make them of mackaroons, put in 
4 48 
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us much tincture of ſaffron as will give them a high colour, but 
no currants. This we call a Saffron Cheeſecake, Glaſſe, 287. 
| Almond Cheeſecakes. 

Take four ounces of Jordan almonds, blanch them, and put 
them into cold water, beat them with roſe-water in a marble 
mortar, or wooden bowl, with a wooden peſtle ; put to it four 
ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of tour eggs beat fine; work it in 
the mortar or bowl till it becomes white and frothy ; then make 
2 rich puff-paſte as follows :—take half a pound of flour, a quar- 
ter of à pound of butter, rub a little of the butter into the flour, 
mix it ſtiff with a little cold water, then roll your paſte ſtraight 
out, ſtrew over a little flour, and lay over 1t in thin bits one 
third of your butter; throw a little more flour over the butter 
do ſo for three times, then put your paſte in your tins, fill them, 
and grate ſugar over them, and bake them in a gentle oven, 
Raffald, 258. 

Common Cheeſecakes. _ 

Put a quart of milk on the fire, beat eight eggs well ; when 
the milk boils, ſtir them upon the fire till it comes to a curd, 
then pour it out; when it is cold, put in a little falt, two ſpoon- 
fuls of roſe-water, and three quarters of a pound of currants ; 
put it into puff- paſte, and bake it. Maſon, 395. 

Lemon Cheeſecakes. 

Boil the peel of two large lemons very tender, then pound it 
well in a mortar with four or five ounces of lozf-ſugar, the yolks 
of ſix eggs, half a pound of freſh butter, and a little curd beat 
fine; pound and mix all together, lay a puit-paſte in your patty- 
pans, fill them half full, and bake them, 

Orange Cheeſecakes are done the ſame way, only you ſhould boil 
the peel in two or three waters to take out the bitterneſs, 


| Bread Cheeſecakes. 

Having ſliced a penny loaf as thin as poſſible, pour on it a pint 
of boiling cream, and let it ſtand two hours. Then take eight 
r half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. Beat them 
well together, and put in half a pound of currants well waſhed 
and dried before the fire, and a ſpoonful ef white wine or bran- 
dy. Then bake them in patty pans or raiſed cruſt. Farley, 308. 


Cheeſecakes the French way, called Ramegquins. 

Take good Parmefan or Cheſhire cheeſe, melt it in a ſtew- 
pan with a bit of butter, and one or two ſpoonfuls of water; 
then add as much flour as will make it pretty thick, and quit 
the ſides of the pan; put it 1 pan, and add eggs to it, 

one 
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one by one, mixing well with a wooden ſpoon till it becomes pretty 
light and clear; add one or two pounded anchovies, and a little 
pepper ; bake the caſes ſingly upon a baking-plate, or in paper 
caics, of what ſhape you pleaſe; they require but a ſhort time, 
and a foft oven, and muſt be ſerved quite hot. Clermont, 434. 


Citron Cheeſecakes. 

Boil a quart of cream; when cold, mix it well with the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten ; then ſet it on the fire, and let it boil 
till it curds ; blanch ſome almonds, beat them with orange-flower 
water, put them into the cream, with a tew Naples' biſcuits and 

n citron ſhred fine ; ſweeten it to your taſte, and bake them 
In tea- cups. 
Rice Cheeſecakes. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice till it is tender, drain it, put 
in four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, ſix ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and a glaſs of ra- 
tafia water or brandy, Beat them all together, and bake them in 
raiſed cruſts, 


CHAP. XXV. 
THE ART OF CONFECTIONARY. 
The Colours uſed in ConfeAi onary. 


To make the red Colour. 


1 72 an ounce of cochineal in half a pint of water for about 
five minutes, then add half an ounce of cream of tartar, and 
half an ounce of pounded allum; boil on a ſlow fire about as 
long again. It is eaſily known to be done, by dipping a pen, 
or a wooden ſkewer, into it, and writing with it on white paper, 
for if it writes freely like ink, and keeps its colour, it is done; 
take it off the fire, add two ounces of ſugar, and let it ſettle ; 
pour the clear off, to keep in a bottle well ſtopped. 


The 
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The blue Colour, 
"This colour is only made for preſent uſe ; put a little warm 
water into a plate, and rub an indigo ſtone in it till the colour 
is come to the tint you would have it, whether pale, or a deep 


blue. 
The yellow Colour. 

This is done in the ſame manner, by pouring a little water 
into a plate, and rubbing it with a bit of r It is alſo 
done better with a yellow lilly : take the heart of the flower, in- 
fuſe it in milk-warm water, and preſerve it in a bottle well 


ſtopped. 
The green Colour. 


Trim the leaves of ſpinach, boil tem a moment in water, 


and drain them very well to pound; fift the juice in a ſieve for 
uſe. 


Of theſe cardinal colours, you may make any alteration in imi- 
tation of painters, by mixing to what ſhade you pleaſe ; but taſtes 
and fancy muſt be your guides upon thoſe occaſions. 
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OF CAKES, 


General Obſervations upon Cakes, 


ALWAYS have every thing in readineſs before you begin to 
make any kind of cakes, then beat your eggs well, and never 
leave them till they are finiſhed, as by that means your cakes 
will not be ſo light, When you put butter in your cakes, be 
particularly careful in beating it to a fine cream before you put 
in your ſugar, otherwiſe double the beating will not have ſo good 
an effect. Rice-cakes, ſeed-cakes, or plum-cakes, are beſt baked 
in wooden garths ; for when they are baked in pots or tins, the 
outſides of the cakes are In and they are ſo confined that 
the heat cannot penetrate into the middle, which hinders its 


riſing. 
A Bride Cake. 2 
Take four pounds of fine flour well dried, four pounds of freſh 
butter, two pounds of loaf ſugar ; pound and ſift fine a quarter 
of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of nutmegs ; to 


r tank an | | 
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of currants, and dry them before the fire; blanch a pound of 
ſweet almonds, and-cut them lengthways very thin, a pound of 
citron, a pound of candied orange, a pound of candied lemon, 
and half a pint of brandy ; firſt work the butter with your hand 
to a cream, then beat in your ſugar a quarter of an hour, beat 
the whites of your eggs to a very ſtrong froth, mix them with 
your ſugar and butter; beat your yolks half an hour at leaſt, and 


mix them with your cake; then put in your flour, mace, and 


nutmeg ; keep beating it till your oven is _ put in your 
brandy, and beat your currants and almonds lightly in ; tie three 
ſheets of paper round the bottom of your hoop, to keep it from 
running out ; rub it well with butter, put in your cake, and - | 
your ſweetmeats in three lays, with cake betwixt every lay ; at- 
ter it 1s riſen and coloured, cover it with paper before your oven 
is ſtopped up; it will take three hours 9 Raffald, 265. 


A Cake. . 

Take a pound of bu eat it in an earthen with 
hand gne n till it. is like a fine thick cream; 2 have 3 
twelve eggs, but half the r ; beat them well, and 1 

with the butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a pound o A 
= a few carraways, Beat it all well together for an * 
your hand, or a great Fooden ſpoon ; butter a pan and put it in, 
and then bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

For change, you may put in a pound of currants, clean waſhed 
and picked. Glaſſe, 281. Maſon, 400. Farley, 292. 


A good Plum Cake. 5 

Take three pounds of flour, three pounds of currants, three 
quarters of a pound of almonds, blanched and beat groſsly, about 
half an ounce of them bitter, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſe- 
ven yolks and fix whites of eggs, one pint of cream, two pounds 
of butter, half a pint of good ale yeaſt; mix the and the, 

_— ſtrain them ; ſet the cream on he bs. melt the 
in it; ſtir in the almonds and half a pint of ſack, part of 
which ſhould be put to the almonds while beating; mix together 

the flour, currants, and ſugar, what nutmeg, p. * and mace 


are liked; ſtir thefe to the cream, put in the yealt. Maſon, 400. 
A common Seed Cake. 
Take one pound and a quarter of flour, and three quarters of 
a pound of jump ſugar pounded, the yolks of ten eggs, and the 
whites of four, one pound of butter beat to a cream with the 
hand. Mix theſe well; add almoſt an ounce of carraway-ſeeds 
bruiſed ; butter the pan or hoop ; ſift ſugar on the top. 


A rich 
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A rich Seed Cake. 

Take a pound of flour well dried, a pound of butter, a pound 
of loaf-ſugar beat and ſifted, eight eggs, two ounces of carraway- 
ſeeds, one nutmeg grated, and its weight of cinnamon. Firſt 
beat your butter to a cream, then put in your ſugar, beat the 
whites of your eggs half an hour, mix them with your ſugar and 
butter, then beat the yolks half an hour, put to it the whites ; 
beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeeds, a little before it goes to the 
oven; put it in the hoop and bake it two hours in a quick oven, 
and let it ſtand two hours. It will take two hours beating. 


Raffald, 267. 
A good common Cake, 

Take fix ounces of rice-flour, and the ſame quantity of wheat- 
flour, the yolks and whites of nine eggs, half a pound of lump 
ſugar pounded and ſifted, and half an ounce of carraway- ſeeds; 
beat this an hour, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. This 
cake is well calculated for children and delicate ſtomachs, as it is 
very light, and has no butter in it. 

| Portugal Cakes. 

Mix into a pound of fine flour a pound of. loaf-ſugar beat and 
ſifted, then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butter till it is thick 
like grated white bread ; then en to it two ſpooniuls ot roſe- 
water, two of ſack, ten eggs; whip them very well with a whiſk, 
then put into it eight ounces of currants, mixed all well toge- 
ther; butter the tin pans, fill them but halt full, and bake them; 
if made without currants, they will keep half a year. Add a 
pound of almonds blanched, and beat with roſe-water, as above, 
and leave out the flour, Theſe are another fort, and better. 


Glaſſe, 283. 
A plain Cake. 

Take two pounds and an half of flour, fiftzen eggs, two pounds 
and an half of har, beat to a cream ; three quarters of a pound 
of pounded ſugar ; bake it in a hot but not a ſcorching oven, 

An Almond Cake. 

Take two ounces of bitter, and one pound of ſweet almonds, 
blanched and beat, with a little roſe or orange-flower water, and 
the white of one egg; half a pound of titted loat-ſugar, eight 
yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of half a lemon, the 
rind grated ; bake it either in one large pan, or ſma!l pans. 


Maſin, 401. 
Rouen Cakes. 
Take a pound of ſugar, -7 and ſift it, a pound of well-dried 
| 3 


flour, 


* 


2 
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flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, half a pound of currants 
waſhed and picked; grate a nutmeg, and the ſame quantity of 
mace and cinnamon. Work your butter to a cream, and put in 
your ſugar ; beat the whites of your eggs near half an hour, and 
mix them with your ſugar and butter. Then beat your yolks 
near half an hour, and put them to your butter. Beat them ex- 
ceedingly well together, and when it-is ready for the oven, put 
in your flour, ſpices, and currants. Sift a little ſugar over them, 


and bake them in tins. Farley, 303. 


Shrewſbury Cakes, 

Take half a pound of butter, beat it to a cream, then put in 
half a pound of flour, one egg, fix ovnces of loat-ſugar, beat and 
ſifted, half an ounce of carraway-ſeeds mixed into a paſte ; roll 
them thin, and cut them round with a ſinall glaſs, or litle tins ;; 
| ny them, and lay them on ſheets of tin, and bake them in a 

ow oven. Raffald, 270. 
| Bath Cakes. 

Take half a pound of butter, and rub it into a pound of flour; 
add one ſpoonful of good barm, warm ſome cream, and make 
it a light paſte, and ſet it to the fire to riſe, When you make 
them up, take four ounces of carraway-comfits, work f 
them in, and itre the reſt on the top. Make them into 2 d 
cake, about the ſize of a French roll, bake them on ſheet 
and ſend them in hot for breakfaſt. | 


Little Fine Cakes. OY 

Take one pound of. butter beaten to a cream, a pound and a 

quarter of flour, a pound of fine ſugar beat fine, a pound of cur- 

rants clean waſhed and picked, fix eggs, two whites left out; 

beat them fine, mix the flour, ſugar, and eggs, by degrees into 

the batter, beat it all well with both hands. Either make it in- 
to little cakes, or bake it in one. 

Orange Cakes, 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of Seville-oranges that have 

rinds, quarter them, and boil them in two or three waters 

till they are tender, and the bitterneſs is gone off. Skin them 

and then lay them on a clean napkin io dry. Take all the ſkins 

and ſeeds out of the pulp with a knife, ſhred the peels fine, put 

them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more than: their 


weight of fine ſugar i to a toſling-pan, with juſt as much water 


as will diffolve it. Boil it till it becomes a perfect ſugar, and 
then by degrees put in your orange-pee!s and pulp. Stir them 


well before you ſet them on the tue ; boil it very gently " 1 
| 0⁰ 
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looks clear and thick, and then put them into flat-bottomed 
glaſſes. Set them in a ſtove, and keep them in a conſtant and 
moderate heat; and when they are candied on the top, turn 
them out upon glaſſes. Farley, 299. 

N. B. Lemon-cakes may be made the ſame way. 


Gingerbread. 
Take three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of beaten ginger, 
a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, and mace, beat Go 
but molt of the latter. Mix all rogether, three quarters of a 
pound of fine ſugar, two pounds of treacle ; ſet it over the fire, 
but do not let it boil, Three quarters of a pound of butter 
melted in the treacle, and ſome candied lemon and orange- 


cut fine; mix all theſe together. An hour will bake it in a 
quick oven. Glaſſe, 283. 


Little Currant Cakes. 

Take a pound and an half of fine flour, dry it well before the 
fire, a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf ſugar, well beat 
and ſifted, four yolks of eggs, four ſpoantuls of roſe-water, four 
ſpoonfuls of fack, a little mace, and one nutmeg grated. Beat 
the eggs very well, and put them to the roſe-water and ſack; 
then put to it the ſugar and butter ; work them all together, ſtrew 
in the currants and flour, being both made warm together before. 
This quantity will make ſix or eight cakes; bake them pretty 
criſp, and of a fine brown. Raffald, 272. 


Heart Cakes. 

Take a pound of butter, and work it with the hand to a 
cream ; put to it a dozen yolks of eggs, and half the whites, 
well beaten, a pound of flour dried, a pound of ſifted fugar, four 
ſpoonfuls of good. brandy, and a pound of currants wathed and 
dried before the fire. As the pans are filled, put in two ounces 
of candied orange and citron; continue beating the cakes till 
they go into the oven. This quantity will fill three dozen of 


middling pans. 
Naples“ Biſcuit. 

Put three quarters of a pound ot very fine flour ta a pound of 
fine ſugar lifted ; fift it three times, then add fix eggs well beat, 
and a ſpoonful of roſe-water. When the oven is almolt hot, 
make them, but take care that they are not made up too wet. 


Common Biſcuit. 
Take eight eggs, and beat them half an hour ; put to them 
a pound of ſugar, beat and ſifted, with the rind of a lemon 
grated. Whilk it an hour, * till it looks light, and then put 
| 4 in 
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in 2 pound of flour, with a little roſe-water. Sugar them over, 
and bake them in tins, or on papers. 
French Biſcuits. 

Having a pair of clean ſcales ready, in one ſcale put three 
new-laid eggs, in the other ſcale as much dried flour, an equal 
weight with the eggs; take out the flour, and as much fine 
powdered ſugar ; firſt beat the whites of the eggs up well with 
the whiſk, till they are of a fine froth ; then whip in half an 
ounce of candied lemon-peel cut very thin and fine, and beat 
well; then, by degrees, whip in the flour and ſugar, then flip in 
the yolks, and with a ſpoon temper it well together ; then ſhape 
your biſcuits on fine white paper with your ſpoon, and throw 
powdered ſugar over them. Bake them in a moderate oven, not 
too hot, giving them a fine colour on the top. When they are 
baked, with a fine knife cut them off from the paper, and lay 
them in boxes for uſe, Glaſſe, 285. 


Savoy Biſcuits. 

Beat the whites of eight eggs till they are a ſtrong froth, then 
put it to the yolks, wi 9 of ſugar; beat them altogether 
a quarter of an hour. hen the oven is ready, put in one 

und of fine flour to the other ingredients; ſtir it till it is well 
mised; lay the biſcuits upon the paper, and ice them. Let 
the oven be hot enough to bake them quick. 

Drop Biſcuit. 

Beat the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of ſix, with one 
ſpoonful of roſe-water, half an hour, then put in ten ounces of 
loaf ſugar beat and fifted ; whiſk them well for half an hour, 
then add one ounce of carraway-ſeeds cruſhed a little, and fix 
ounces of fine flour; whiſk in your flour gently, drop them on 
waſcr-papers, and bake them in a moderate oven, Rafald, 


270, 
Almond Puffs. 

Take two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them very fine, with orange-flower water; beat the whites of 
three eggs to a very high froth, and then ſtrew in a little ſifted 
ſugar. Mix your almonds with your fugar and eggs, and then 
add more ſugar till it is as thick as paſte, Lay it in cakes, and 
bake it in a cool oven, on paper. Farley, 289. 


ugar 1 
Beat the whites of ten eggs till they riſe to a high froth, put 
them into a {tone mortar, or wooden bowl, add as much double- 
relined ſugar as will make them thick ; put in a little ambergris 
| to 
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to give them a flavour, rub them round the mortar for half an 
hour; put in a few carraway-ſeeds. Take a ſheet of wafers, 
lay them on as broad as a ſixpence, and as high as they can be 
laid ; put them in a moderate oven half a quarter of an hour, 
and they will leok as white as ſnow. Maſon, 407. 


German Puffs. 
Mix two ſpoonfuls of fine flour with two eggs well beat, half 
a pint of cream or milk, and two ounces of melted butter; (tir 
it all well together, and add a little ſalt and nutmeg. Put them 
in tea- cups, or little deep tin moulds, half full, and bake them a 
quarter of an hour in a quick oven; but let it be hot enough to 
colour them at top or bottom. Turn them into a diſh, and 
ſtrew powder-ſugar over them. 
Lemon Puſfs. 

Beat and ſift a pound of double-retined ſugar, put it-in a bowl 
with the juice of two lemons, and beat them well together. 
Then, having beat the white of an egg to a very high froth, put 
it alſo in your bowl, and beat it half an hour; add three eggs, 
and two rinds of lemons grated; mix it well up, duſt ſome 
ſugar on your papers, drop on the puffs in ſmall drops, and bake 
them in an oven moderately hot. 


| To make Wafers. 

Put the yolks of two eggs, well beat, to a pint of cream, mix 
it as thick as a pudding with flour well dried, and ſugar and 
orange-flower water to the taſte ; put in warm water enough to 
make it as thin as fine pancakes; mix them very ſmooth, and 
bake them over a ſtove. Butter the irons when they ſtick. - 


Tcings for Cakes. 

Take a pound of double-refined ſugar, pounded and ſifted fine, 
and mix it with the whites of twenty-four eggs in an earthen 
pan ; whiſk them well for two or three hours, nll it looks white 
and thick, and then, with a thin broad board, or bunch of 
feathers, ſpread it all over the top and ſides of the cake. Set it 
at · a proper diſtance before a clear fire, and keep turning it con- 
tinually that it may not turn colour ; but a cool oven is beſt, 
where an hour will harden it. Or you may make your icing 
thus : Beat the whites of three to a ſtrong froth, beat a 
pound of Jordan almonds very fine with roſe-water, and mix 
your almonds with the eggs lightly together ; then beat a pound 
of loaf ſugar very fine, and put it in by degrees. When your 
cake is enough, take it out, lay on your icing, and proceed as 
above quected, Far » JO e 
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CAN DYING AND DRYING. 


Before you attempt to candy any kind of fruit, it muſt be 
firſt preſerved, and dried in a ſtove, or before the fire, that none 
of the ſyrup may remain in it; then boil your ſugar to the 
candy height, dip in your fruit, and lay them in diſhes in your 
ſtove to dry. Then put them in boxes for uſe, and keep — 
in places that are neither moiſt nor hot. 


To boil Sugar, candy height. 

Put a pound of ſugar into a clean tolling-pan, with half a 
pint of water, fet it over a very clear flow fire; take off the 
{cum as it riſes, boil it till it looks fine and clear, then take out 
a little with a filver ſpoon ; when it is cold, if it will draw a 
thread from your ſpoon, it is boiled high enough for any kind of 
ſweet-meat ; then boil your ſyrup, and when it begins to candy 
round the edge of your pan, it is candy height. 

N. B. It is a great fault to put any kind of ſweet-meats into 
too thick a ſyrup, eſpecially at the firſt, for it withers your 
fruit, and takes off bech the beauty and flavour. Raffald, 247. 


To candy Caſſia. 

Take as much of the powder of brown caſſia as will lie upon 
two broad ſhillings, with what muſk and ambergris you think 
roper. The caſſia and perfume muſt be powdered together. 
hen take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and boil it to a candy 
height; then put in your powder and mix it well together, and 
pour it into pewter ſaucers or plates, which muſt be buttered 
very thin, and when it is cold it will flip out. The caſſia is to 
be bought in London; ſometimes it is in powder, and ſome- 

times in a hard lump. Glafſe, 373. 


To dry Greengages. 

Slit them down the ſeam, juſt ſcald them in a thin ſyrup, 
with vine-leaves at the top; put them by till the next day, keep- 
ing them under the ſyrup ; then put them into a thick ſyrup 
cold; ſcald them gently in this, ſet them by, repeat it the next 
day till they look clear; ſet them by for a few days. If there 
js occaſion, boil them once more; take them from the ſyrup, 
and dry them. When they are ſet by in the ſyrup, let it be in 
ſomething rather narrow at the top, as they muſt be covered, 
or they will be diſcoloured. Maſzn, 435. f 

Candied 
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Candied Orange-flowers. 

' Boll ſome ſugar to a candy-height, put ſome orange-flowers 
to it, and take it off the fire for about a quarter of an hour, or 
till the flowers diſcharge their juice, as it refreſhes the ſugar ; 
put it upon the fire again to bring it to the ſame degree ; let it 
cool to half, put it into moulds, and dry it in a ſtove of a mo- 
derate heat, kept as equal as poſſible. It is known to be 
candied by thruiting a ſmall ſkewer into the corner of each 
mould to the bottom, and the top mult be ſparkling like a 
diamond ; put the moulds upon one fide to drain a _ while 
before you take out the candy, turn it over upon white paper, 
and keep it always in a dry place. Clermont, 541. 


To candy Ginger. 

Grate an ounce of race-ginger very fine, and put it into a 
toſſing- pan, with a pound of loaf-ſugar beat fine, and as much 
water as will diffolve it. Put them over a flow fire, and ſtir 
them well till the ſugar begins to boil ; then ſtir in another 
pound of fine ſugar beat fine, and continue ſtirring it till it be- 
comes thick. Then take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes 
upon earthen diſhes ; ſet them to dry in a warm place, when 
they will be hard and brittle, and have a white appearance. 


To candy Lemon or Orange-peel. 
Cut your lemons, or oranges, long ways; take out all the 
pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard water 
ix days, then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring water till 
they. are tender ; then take them out, and lay them on a hair 
ſieve to drain; then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf-ſugar, a 
pound to a quart of water; put in your peels and boil them half 
an hour, or till they look clear ; have ready a thick ſyrup made 
of fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water as will diſſolve it; put in 
your peels, and boil them over a ſlow fire till you ſee the ſyrup 
candy about the pan and peels ; then take them out, and grate 
fine ſugar all over them; lay them on a hair ſieve to drain, and 
ſet them in a ſtove, or before the fire to dry, and keep them in a 
dry place for uſe. | 
N. B. Do not cover your ſauce-pan when you boil either le- 
mons or oranges. MRaffald, 246. 
| To candy Angelica. 

Take it in April; boil it in water till it is tender, then take 
it up and drain it from the water very well; then ſcrape the out- 
ſide of it, and dry it in a clean cloth, and lay it in the ſyrup, and 
let it lie in three or four days, covered cloſe ; the ſyrup mult be 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong of ſugar, and keep it hot a good while, but without boil- 


ing. After it is heated a good while, lay it upon a pie-plate, 


and ſo let it dry; keep it near the fire leſt it diſſolve. Claſſe, 


372. | 
. Orange Chips. 

Pare ſome of the beſt Seville oranges aſlant, about a quarter 
of an inch broad, and if you can keep the parings whole, they 
will have a prettier effect. When you have pared as many as 
you intend, put them into ſalt and ſpring-water for a day or 
two; then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till 
they are tender, and drain them on a fieve. Have ready a thin 
ſyrup, made of a quart of water and a pound of fine ſugar ; boil 
them, a few at a time, to keep them from breaking, till they 
look clear; then put them into a ſyrup made of fine loaf- ſugar, 
with as much water as will diſſolve it, and boil them to a candy 
height. When you take them up, lay them on a ſieve, and 

te double- refined ſugar over them. Then put them in a ſtove, 
or before the fire, to dry. Farley, 346. 


To dry Damaſcenes. * 

Gather the Damaſcenes when full ripe, lay them on a coarſe 
cloth, ſet them in a very cool oven, let them ſtand a day or two; 
they mult be as dry as a freſh prune; if they are not, put them 
in another cool oven for a day or two longer; then take them 
out ; they will eat like freſh damaſcenes in the winter. Maſon, 


436. Kaffald, 242. Farley, 347. 
To candy Cinnamon. 

Soak ſome cinnamon bark in water about twenty-four hours, 
cut it into pieces of what length you pleaſe, and boil a moment 
in ſugar of candy height; drain it and dry it in the ſtove upon 
rails, till it comes to a proper ſubſtance to put in candy moulds ; 
garniſh with ſugar, and when it is half cold, put it to dry as the 
orange-tlower candy. Clermont, 542. 


; To dry Apricots. 

Pare and ſtone a pound of apricots, and put them in your toſ- 
ſing pan; then take a pound of double-refined ſugar, pound and 
ſift it, and ſtrew a little among your apricots, and lay the reſt 
over them. After letting them ſtand twenty-four hours, turn 
three or four times in the ſyrup, then boil them pretty quick 
till they ſeem clear, When cold, take them out, and lay them 
on glaſſes; then turn them every half hour the firſt day, the next 
day every hour, and afterwards as may appear to be neceſſary. 


To 
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To dry Pear Plums. 

Take two pounds of pear-plumbs to one pound of ſugar ; 
ſtone them, and fill every one of them with ſugar ; lay them in 
an earthen pot, put to them as much water as will prevent burn- 
ing them; then ſet them in an oven after bread is drawn, let them 
ſtand till they are tender; then put them into a ſieve to drain 
well from the ſyrup ; then ſet them in an oven again till th 
are a little dry; then ſmooth the ſkins as well as you can, and fo 
fill them; then ſet them in the oven again to harden ; then wath 
them in water ſcalding hot, and dry them very well; then put 
them in the oven again very cool, to blue them. Put them be- 
tween two pewter diſhes, and ſet them in the oven, Glaſſe, 
372. | 

To dry Currants in Bunches. 

Stone your currants, and tie them up in bunches ; to 
pound of currants put a pound and an half of ſugar, and to every 
pound of ſugar put half an pint of water ; boil the ſyrup very 
well, lay your currants in it, fet them on. the fire, and let them 
Juſt boil ; take them off, cover it cloſe with a paper, let them 
ſtand till the next day, then make them ſcalding hot, let them 
ſtand for two or three days with paper cloſe to them ; then lay 
them on earthen plates, and fift them well over with ſugar ; put 
them in a ſtove to dry; the next day lay them on ſieves, but do 
not turn them till the upper fide is dry, then turn them and ſift 
the other fide well with ſugar ; when they are quite dry, lay 
them between papers. Kaffald, 244. 


When creams are made, ſtrain the eggs, or they will be very 
apt to curdle. | 
Cream with Eggs. 

Boil three parts cream, and one of milk, a ſpoonful of orange- 
flower water, a bit of dried lemon-peel, and a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar to a quart; let it boil to reduce to three parts; then 
take it off the | and add four yolks of eggs, beat up ; make 
a liaſon over the fue without boiling, fift it with a and 
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fniſh it with rennet. Serve either with or without cream, 


Clermant, 603. 
Piſtachio Cream. 

Take half a pound of Piſtachio nuts, break them, and take 
out the kernels; beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful of 
brandy, put them into a tofling-pan, with a pint of cream, and 
the yolks of two eggs beat very fine; itir it gently over a flow 
fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil, then put it into a china 
ſoup- plate; when it is cold, ſtick ſome kernels, cut longways, 


all over it, and ſend it to table. Glaſſe, 292. Raffald, 248. 


Farley, 310. 
Coffee Cream. 
Roaſt one ounce of coffee, put it hot into a pint and an half of 


boiling cream ; boil theſe together a little ; take it off, put in 
two dried gizzards ; cover this cloſe, let it ſtand one hour, 
ſweeten with double- refined ſugar ; paſs it two or three times 
through a ſieve with a wooden ſpoon ; put it into a diſh with a 
tin on the top, ſet the diſh on a gentle ſtove, put fire upon the 
top upon the tin ; when it has taken, ſet it by. Serve it cold. 
Tea-cream is made in the ſame manner. Maſon, 444. 


Barley Cream. | 
Boil a quantity of pearl-barley in milk and water till it is 
tender; then ſtrain the liquor from it, put your barley into a 
= of cream, and let it boil a little; then take the whites of 
ve eggs, and the yolks of one, beaten with a ſpoonful of fine 
flour, and two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water ; then take the 
cream off the fire, and mix in the eggs by degrees, and ſet it 
over the fire again to thicken. Sweeten it to your taſte, pour it 
into baſons, and, when cold, ſerve it up. 


Coaling Cream. 

Pare and core twenty codlings, and beat them in a mortar, 
with a pint of cream; (train it into a diſh, and put into it ſome 
bread-crumbs, with a little white wine. Send it to table. 

Gooſeberries may be done in the ſame manner. 

Ice Cream. 

Take twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and ſcald them, and 

beat them fine in a marble mortar ; put to them fix ounces of 


double-refined ſugar, and a pint of ſcalding cream, and work it 
through a hair ſieve; put it into a tin that has a cloſe cover, 
and ſet it in a tub of ice broke ſmall, and a large quantity of 
ſalt put among it. When you fee your cream grow thick 
round the edges of your tin, ſtir it, and ſet it in again till it 

| grows 
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grows quite thick. When your cream is all frozen up, take 


it out of the tin, and put it into the mould you intend it to be 
turned out of. Then put on the lid, and have ready another 
tub, with ſalt and ice in it as before. Put your mould in the 
middle, and lay your ice under and over it ; let it ſtand four or 
five hours, and dip your tin in warm water when you turn it out 
but, if it be ſummer, remember not to turn it out till the mo- 
ment you want it. If you have not apricots, any other fruit 
will anſwer the purpoſe, provided you take care to work them 
very fine in your mortar. Raffald, 312. 


Hartſhorn Cream. 

Take four ounces of hartthorn ſhavings, and boil it in three 
pints of water till it is reduced to half a pint, and run it through 
a jelly-bag ; put to it a pint of cream and four ounces of fine 
ſugar, and juſt boil it up; put it into cups or glaſſes, and let 
it ſtand till it is cold. Dip your cups or glaſſes in ſcalding wa- 
ter, and turn them out into your diſh; ſtick ſliced almonds on 
them. It is generally caten with white wine and ſugar. Glaſſe, 
292. 

"Abs. Raffald, 250, and Mr. Farley, page 311, have the 
ſame receipt, with this ſingle alteration—they have left out the 
tour ounces of ſugar, which. I ſuppoſe proceeded from a miſtake, 
inſtead of being meant as an improvement. | 


Blanched Cream. 

Seaſon a quart of very thick cream with fine ſugar and 
orange-flower water ; boil it and beat the whites of twenty eggs 
with a little cold cream ; ſtrain it, and when the cream is upon 
the boil, pour in the eggs, ſtirring it very well till it comes to 
a thick curd ; then take it up, and ſtrain it again through a hair 
ſieve; beat it well with a ſpoon till it is cold, then put it into 


a diſh. Maſon, 446. 
Whipt Cream. 


Mix a quart of thick cream,. the whites of eight beat 
well, and half a pint of fack ; ſweeten to your taſte with dou- 
ble refined ſugar. You may perfume it, if you pleaſe, with a 
Intle muſk or ambergris, tied in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the 
cream ; whip-it up with a whiſk, and ſome lemon-peel tied in 
the middle of the whiſk ; take the froth with a ſpoon, and lay 
it in your glaſſes or baſons. This does well over a tart. 


Orange Cream. 
Take and pare the rind of a Seville orange very fine, and 
ſqueeze the juice of four oranges; put them into a * 
| with 
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with half a pint of water, and half a pound of fine ſugar; beat 
the whites of five eggs, and mix into it, and ſet them on a ſlow 
fire; ſtir it one way till it grows thick and white, ſtrain it 
through a Bae and ſtir it till cold; then beat the yolks of five 
ne, and put into your pan with the cream; ſtir it 
over a gentle fire till it is ready to boil, then put it in a ba- 
ſon, and ſtir it till it is cold, and then put it into your glaſſes. 
Glaſſe, 291. 1 i 
4. Raffald, 262, has the ſame receipt, ex that 
inſtead of Phat 1 * 0 water, and „ half qr” fine 
ſugar,” ſhe ſays, One pint of water, and eight ounces of ſu- 
gar.” Mr. Farley, page 314, has followed her example. 


Spaniſh Cream. | 
Mix well together three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice ſifted very 
fine, the yolks of three eggs, three ſpoonfuls of water, and two 
of orange-flower water ; then put to them one pint of cream, 
and ſet it upon a good fire, ſtirring it till of a proper thickneſs, 
and pour it into cups. PHY. 
Steeple Cream. 3 
Take five ounces of hartſhorn, and two ounces of ivory, and 
put them into a ſtone bottle ; fill it up with fair water to the 
neck; put in a ſmall quantity of gum-arabic and gum- dragon; 
then tie up the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of water, 
with hay at the bottom. Let it ſtand fix hours, then take it 
out, and let it ſtand an hour before you open it, leſt it fly in 
your face ; then ſtrain it, and it will be a ſtrong jelly ; then take 
a pound of blanched almonds, beat them v 1 mix it with 
a pint of thick cream, and let it ſtand a little; then ſtrain it 
out, and mix it with a pound of jelly; ſet it over the fire till it 
is ſcalding hot, ſweeten it to your taſte with double-refined ſu- 
mf then take it off, put in a little amber, and pour it into 
mall high gallipots, like a ſugar-loaf at top ; when it is cold, 
turn them, and lay cold whipt cream about them in heaps. Be 
fure it does not boil when the cream is in. Glaſſe, 290. 


Snow and Cream. 

Having made a rich boiled cuſtard, put it into a china or 
glaſs diſh. Then take the whites of eight eggs, beaten with 
roſe-water, and a ſpoonful of treble-refined ſugar, till it is of a 
ſtrong froth. Put ſome milk and water into a broad ſtew-pan, 
and as ſoon as it boils, take the froth off the eggs, lay it on 
the milk and water, and let it boil once up; then take it off 

carefully 
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carefully, and lay it on your cuſtard. This is a pretty ſupper- 
diſh. Farley, 315. | 
Burnt Cream. 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with ſugar and a little lemon- 
peel thred fine; then beat the yolks of ſix, and the whites of 
four eggs ſeparately. When your cream 1s cooled, put in your 
eggs, with a ſpoonful of orange-flower water, and one of fine 
flour; ſet it over the fire, keep ſtirring it till it is thick, then put 
it into a diſh, When it is cold, ſift a quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar all over it, hold a hot ſalamander over it till it is very brown, 
and looks like a glaſs plate put over your cream. Kaffald, 253. 


Lemon-peel with Cream. 

Pare two lemons, ſqueeze to them the juice of one large one, 
or two ſmall ones; let it ſtand ſome time, then {train the juice to 
a pint of cream; add the yolks of four eggs beaten and ſtrained ; 
ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire till thick, and, if agreeable, add a 
little brandy. Maſon, 443. 


Pompadour Cream. 

Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating, them into a 
ſtrong froth, put them into a toſſing- pan, with two ounces of 
ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of orange-tlower water; ſtir it gently 
three or four minutes, then pour it into a diſh, and melted but- 
ter over it. Send it in hot. 


.. —— 
PRESERVING. 


General Obſervations upon Preſerving. 


IN making jellies of any kind, avoid letting any ſeeds from 
the fruit fall into your jelly; and be careful not to ſqueeze it 
too near, which would render your jelly leſs tranſparent 
Pound your ſugar, and let it diſſolve in the ſyrup before you ſet 
it on the fire, the ſcum will then riſe the better, and the jelly 
will be of a finer colour. Boiling jellies too high, gives — 
a darkiſh hue, which ſhould therefore be avoided, All wet 
ſweet.· meats ſhould be kept in a dry, cool place, to prevent 
their becoming mouldy, or loſing their virtue. Tie them well 
down with white paper, W two folds of thick cap- paper 

5 over 
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over them. Leaving the pots open, or negligently tied, is de- 


ſtructive to them. 
| Hartſhorn * 
Boil half a pound of hartihorn in three quarts of water over 
a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you take out a little to 
cool, and it hangs on the ſpoon, it is enough. Strain it while 
it is hot, put it in a well-tinned ſauce-pan, put to it a pint of 
Rheniſh wine, and a quarter of a — of loaf ſugar; beat the 
- whites of four eggs, or more, to a froth, ſtir it all together that 
the whites may mix well with the jelly, and pour it in as if you 
were cooling it. Let it boil two or. three minutes, then put in 
the juice of three or four lemons; let it boil a minute or two 
longer. When it is finely curdled, and of a pure white colour, 
have ready a fwan-ſkin jelly-bag over a china baſon, pour in 
your jelly, and pour back again till it is as clear as rock water ; 
then let a very clean china baſon under, have your glaſſes as clean 
as poſſible, and with a clean ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Have read 
ſome thin rind of the lemons, and when you have filled half 
our glaſſes, throw your peel into the baſon; and when the 
Ily is all run out of the bag, with a clean ſpoon fill the reſt of 
the glaſſes, and they will look of a fine amber colour, In 
putting in the ingredients, there is no certain rule. You 
muſt put in lemon and ſugar to your palate, Moſt people love 
them ſweet ; and indeed they are good for nothing unleſs they 


Are. Glaſſe » 294+ 


Another way. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean pan, with half a pound 
of hartſhorn ſhavings, let it ſimmer till near one half is re- 
duced ; ſtrain it off, then put in the peel of four oranges and two 
lemons, pared very thin; boil them five minutes, put to it the 
Juice of the before-mentioned lemons and oranges, with about 
ten ounces of double-refined ſugar ; beat the Whites of ſix eggs 
to a froth, mix them carefully with your jelly, that you do not 

the eggs; juſt let it boil up, and run it thr a jelly- 
Eg ul it by od, Raffald, 118 | PE 
Calves -feet Felly. 

To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to one 
2 when cold, take off the fat, and take the jelly from the 

iment ; put to it one pint of white wine, half a pound of ſu- 
gar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one. Whiſk the 

whites of two eggs. Put all into a ſauce- pan, boil it a few mi- 
yutes ; put it through a jelly-bag till it.is tine. Maſon, * 
* i 
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Red or white Currant Felly. 

Boil your currants in a preſerving pan till the juice will eaſily 
math through a ſieve or cloth ; put in an equal quantity of clari- 
hed ſugar and juice, boil and ſcum it till it will jelly. When 
cold, put on paper dipped in brandy. 


Black Currant Felly. 

Gather your currants on a dry day when they are ripe ; pick 
them from the ſtalks, put them into a large ſtew-pot, and put a 
quart of water to every ten quarts of currants ; ſet them in a 
cool oven for two hours, having firſt tied a paper over them; 
then ſqueeze them through a very fine cloth, and to every {el 
of juice add a pound and an half of loaf-ſugar broken into ſmall - 
_ Stir it gently till the ſugar is melted, and when it boils, 

im it well. Let it boil pretty thick for half an hour over a 
clear fire, then pour it into pots, and put brandy papers over 
them. Raffald, 211. Farley, 321. 

Orange Felly. 

Take half a pound of hartthorn 33 or four ounces of 
iſing- glaſs, and boil it in ſpring- water till it is of a ſtrong jelly; 
take the juice of three Seville oranges, three lemons, and ſix 
China oranges, and the rind of one Seville orange and one lemon, 
pared very thin; put them to your jelly, ſweeten it with loaf- 
ſugar to your palate ; beat up the whites of eight eggs to a froth, 
and mix well in, then boil it for ten minutes, then run it 
through a jelly-bag till it is very clear, and put it in moulds till 
cold, then dip your mould in warm water, and turn it out into 


a China diſh, or a flat glaſs, and garniſh with flowers. Glaſſe, 


295. : 
Raſpberry Felly. 

Make it in the fame manner as 8 only put one 
half currants, anghthe other half raſpberries. 
Ijing-glaſs Felly. 

Boil an ounce of ae e 4 quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, in a quart of water, till it is reduced to a pint, then ſtrain 


it over ſome ſugar. 
| Ribband Jelly. | 

Take four calf's feet, take out the great bones, and put the 
feet into a pot with ten quarts of water, three ounces of hartſ- 
horn, three ounces of iſing-glaſs, a nutmeg quartered, and four 
blades of mace ;- boil it till it comes to two quarts, ſtrain it 
through a flannel bag, let it ſtand twenty-four hours, then ſc 

off all the fat from the top very clean, then ſlice it, put to it | 

e | whites 
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whites of ſix eggs beaten to a froth ; boil it a little, and ſtrain 
it through a flannel bag; then run the jelly into little high glaſſes, 
run every colour as thick as your finger, one colour muſt be 
thoroughly cold before you put another on, and that you put on 
muſt be but blood warm, ſor fear it mix together. Lou muſt 
colour red with cochineal, green with ſpinach, yellow with ſaf- 
fron, blue with ſyrup of violets, white with thick cream, and 
ſometimes the jelly by itſelf, You may add orange- flower wa- 
ter, or wine and ſugar, and lemon, if you pleaſe; but this is all 
fancy. Glaſſe, 295. Farley, 322. 
Cherry Fam. 

Stone ſome cherries, boil them well, and break them; take 
them off the fire, let the juice run from them ; to three pounds 
of cherries, boil ther half a pint of red currant juice, and 
half a pound of loaf-ſugar ; put in the cherries as they boil, ſift 
in three quarters of a pound of ſugar ; boil the cherries very faſt 
for more than half an hour. When cold, put on brandy paper. 


Maſon, 420. : 
Red Ra E Jam. | 

Gather your raſpberries when they are ripe and dry, pick 
them very carefully from the ſtalks and dead ones, cruſh them 
in a bowl with a ſilver or wooden ſpoon, (pewter is apt to turn 
them a purple colour); as ſoon as you have cruſhed them, ſtrew 
in their own weight of 2 and half their weight of cur- 
rant- juice, baked and ſtrained as for jelly; then ſet them over 
a clear flow fire, boil them half an hour, ſkim them well, and 
r them at the time, then put them into pots or 
glaſſes, with brandy- papers over them, and keep them for uſe. 

N. B. As ſoon as you have got your berries, ſtrew in your 
ſugar ; do not let them ſtand long before you boil them, it will 
preſerve their flavour. Raffald, 212. 

Apricot Fam. . 

Provide ſome fine rich apricots, cut them in thin pieces, and 
infuſe them in an earthen pot till they are tender and dry ; put 
a pound of double-refined ſugar, and three ſpoonfuls of water 
to every pound and an half of apricots. Then boil your ſugar 
to a candy height, and put it upon your apricots, Set them 
over a flow fire, and ſtir them till they appear clear and thick 
but they mult only ſimmer, not boil ; then put them in your 


glaſſes, 
Black Currant Fam. 
Gather your currants when they are full ripe, and pick them 
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elean from the ſtalks, then bruiſe them well in a bowl, and to 
every pound of currants put a pound and an half of loaf- ſugar, 
hnely beaten, Put them into a preſerving-pan, boil them half 
an hour, ſkim and ſtir them all the time, and then put them in- 


to pots. Farley, 318. 
Green Gooſeberry Jam. 


Take ſome large full-grown green gooſeberries, but not too 
npe; cut them in half, take out the ſeeds; put them in a pan 
of cold ſpring water, lay ſome vine-leaves at the bottom, then 
ſome gooſeberries, then vine-leaves, till all the fruit is in the 
pan; cover it very cloſe, that no ſteam can evaporate, and ſet 
them on a very flow fire. When they are ſcalding hot, take 
them off; then ſet them on again, and then take them off; they 
muſt be done ſo till they are of a good green; lay them on a 
ſieve to drain, beat them in a marble mortar with their weight 
in ſugar; then take a quart of water, and a quart of gooſeber- 
ries, Yoil them to a math, ſqueeze them; to every pint of this 
liquor, put a pound of fine loaf-ſugar, boil and ſkim it; then 
put in the green gooſeberries, let them boil till they are thick 


and clear, and of a good green. Maſon, 424. 
To preſerve Gooſeberries whole without floning. 


Take the largeſt preſerving gooſeberries, and pick off the black 
eye, but not the ſtalk; then ſet them over the fire in a pot of 
water to ſcald, cover them very cloſe, but not boil or break, and 
when they are tender, take them up into cold water; then take 
a pound and an half of double-refined ſugar to a pound of gooſe- 
berries, and clarify the ſugar with water, a pint to a pound of 
ſugar, and when your ſyrup is cold, put the gooſeberries ſingle in 
your preſerving pan, put the ſyrup to them, and ſet them on a 
gentle fire; let them boil, but not too faſt, leſt they break; and 
when they have boiled, and you perceive that the ſugar has 
entered them, take them off, cover them with white paper, and 
ſet them by till the next day. Then take them out of the ſy- 
rup, and boil the ſugar till it * to be ropy ; ſkim it, and 
put it to them again, then ſet them on a gentle fire, and let 
tem ſimmer gently till you 2 the ſyrup will rope; then 
take them off, ſet them by till they are cold, cover them with 
paper; then boil ſome gooſeberries in fair water, and when the 
Hquor is ſtrong enough, ſtrain it out. Let it ſtand to ſetile, and 
to every pint take a pound of double- refined ſugar, then make a 
jelly of it, put the gooleberries in glaſſes when they are cold; 
cover them with the jelly the next day, paper them wet, and 

| Y 3 then 
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then half dry the paper that goes in the inſide, it cloſes down 
better, and then white paper over the glaſs. Set in your ſtove, 


or a dry place. Glaſſe, 317. 


To preſerve Apricots. 

Peel ripe apricots, ſlice them, and boil to a marmalade, with 
a drop of water; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix a quar- 
ter of a pound of the marmalade to a pound of ſugar made candy 
height, and work it well together when it begins to cool. Cler- 
mont, 549. 

To preſerve green Apricots. 

Gather your apricots before the ſtones are hard, put them into 
2 pan of hard water, with plenty of vine-leaves, fet them over a 
flow fire till they are quite yellow, then take them out, and rub 
them with a flannel and falt to take off the lint ; put them into 
the pan to the ſame water and leaves, cover them cloſe, ſet them 
2 great diſtance from the fire till they are a fine light green, then 
take them carefully up ; pick out all the bad-coloured and broken 
ones; boil the beſt gently for two or three times in a thin ſy- 
rup, let them be quite cold every time. When they look plump 
and clear, make a ſyrup of double- refined ſugar, but not too 
thick ; give your apricots a gentle boil in it, then put them into 
pots or glaſſes ; dip paper in brandy, lay it over them, and keep 
them for uſe; then take out all the broken and bad-coloured 
ones, and boil them in the firſt ſyrup for tarts. Raffald, 218. 


Syrup of Quinces. 
Grate your quinces, and paſs 855 pulp throu 


a cloth to ex- 
tract the juice; ſet their — in the ſun to ſettle, or before the 


fire, and by that means clarify it. For every four ounces of this 
Juice, take a pound of ſugar boiled brown. If the putting in 
the juice of the quinces ſhould check the boiling of the ſugar too 
much, give the ſyrup ſome boiling till it becomes pearled ; then 
take it off the fire, and, when cold, put it into the bottles. 
To preſerve Almonds dry. 
Take a pound of Jordan almonds, half a pound of double-re- 


fined ſugar (one half of the almonds blanched, the other half un- 
blanched) beat the white of an egg very well, pour it on the al- 


monds, and wet them well with it; then boil the ſugar, dip in 
the almonds, ſtir them all together that the ſugar may hang well 
on them, then lay them on plates; * them in the oven after 


night, and they will keep 
7 


the bread is drawn, let them ſtay 
| the year round. Maſon, 410. 
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To preſerve Damaſcenes. 


Pick the damaſcenes off the (talks, and prick them with a pin, 
then put them into a deep pot, and with them half their weight 
of pounded loaf- ſugar; ſet them in a moderate oven till they are 
ft, then take them off and give the ſyrup a boil, and pour it 
upon them, Having done ſo two or three times, take th m 
carefully out, and put them into the jars vou intend to keep them 
in; then pour over them rendered mutton ſuet, tie a bladder 
over them, and keep them for uſe in a very cool place. 


| A Conſerve of Cherries. 

Stone your cherries, and boil them a moment; fift them, and 
reduce the juice on a flow fire till it comes to a pretty thick mar- 
malade ; add the proportion of a quarter of a pound to a pound 
of ſugar. Clermont, 5 50. | 

Conſerve of red Roſes, or any other flower. | 

Take roſe-buds, or any other flowers, and pick them; cut off 
the white part from the red, and put the red flowers and ſiſt 
them through a ſieve, to take out the ſeeds; then weigh them, 
and to every pound of flowers take two pounds and an half of loaf- 
ſugar; beat the flowers pretty fine in a ſtone mortar, then by 
degrees put the ſugar to them, and beat it very well till it is 
well incorporated together; then put it into gallipots, tie it over 
with paper, and over that a leather, and it will keep ſeven years. 


Glaſſe, 315. 
To preſerve Strawberries. 


On a dry day, gather the fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawberries, with their 
ſtalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay them ſeparately on a 
china diſh, beat and ſiſt twice their weight of double- refined ſu- 
gar, and ſtrew it over them. Then take a few ripe ſcarlet ſtraw- 
berries, cruſh them, and put them into a jar, with their weight 
of double-refined ſugar beat ſmall. Cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtand in a kettle of boiling water till they are ſoft, and the 
ſyrap is come out of them. Then ſtrain them through a muſlin 
rag into a toſſing- pan, boil and ſkim it well, and when it is cold, 
put in your whole ſtrawberries, and ſet them over the fire till 
they are milk warm ; then take them off, and let them ſtand till 
they are quite cold ; then ſet them on again, and make them a 
little hotter, and repeat the fame till they look clear ; but be 
careful not to let them boil, as that will bring off their ſtalks. 
When the ſtrawberries are cold, put them into jelly-glafſes, with 
the ſtalk downwards, and — up your glaſſes with the nb. 

4 
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Put over them papers dipped in brandy, and tie them down cloſe, 
Farley, 339- ; 
. To preſerve Red Currants in bunches. 

Having ſtoned your currants, tie fix or ſeven bunches together 
with a thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about the length of your 
finger ; put double-refined ſugar, equal in weight to your cur. 
rants, into your preſerving pan, with a little water, and boil it 
till the ſugar flies; then put the currants in, and juſt give them 
a boil up, and cover them till next day ; then take them out, and 
either dry them or put them in glaſſes, with the ſyrup boiled up 
with a little of the juice of red currants; put brandy-paper over 
them, and tie them cloſe down with another paper, and ſet them 
in a dry place. Raffald, 214. 

Another ay. 

Stone your currants, tie the bunches to bits of ſticks, ſix or 
ſeven together ; allow the weight of the currants in ſugar, which 
make into a ſyrup ; boil it high, put in the currants, give them 
a boil, ſet them by; the next day take them out. hen the 
ſyrup boils, put them in again, give them a boil or two, and 
take them out. Boil the ſyrup as much as is neceſſary. When 


cold, put it to the currants in glaſſes. Cover with brandy-paper. 
Maſon, 421, 


Currants preſerved in 7 5 a 
the black top, an 


Clip your currants from the ſtalks, cut 
ſtone them. To every pound of fruit, add two pounds of ſugar, 
and boil it till it blows very ſtrong. Put in the currants, and 
let them boil. Take them from the fire, let them ſtand to ſet- 
tlc, then let them boil again. Put in a pint of currant jelly, let 
it all ſimmer a little, then take it from the fire. Let it ſettle a 
little, ſkim it. When cold, put it into glaiſes. Take care to 
diſpcrie the currants equally. 


2% proſerve Cherries with the leaves and flalks green. 

Dip the (talks and leaves in the beſt vinegar when it is boiling 
hot, 1: ct: the ſprig upright in a ſieve till they are dry. In the 
mean time boil ſome double-refined ſugar to ſyrup, and dip the 
cherrics, ſtalks, and leaves, in the Fut and juſt ler them ald: 


lay them on a fi-ve, and boil the ſugar to a candy height, then 
dip the cherries, ſtalks, leaves, and all; then ſtick the branches 
_ an ſieves, and dry them as you do other ſweetmeats. They look 
very pretty at candle light in a defert. Glaſſe, 312, 
Conſerve of Apricots. 
Pee! ripe apricots, flice them, and boil to a marmalade, with 


a dro 
* % 
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a drop of water ; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix a quar- 
ter of a pound of the marmalade to a pound of ſugar properly 
"repared, and work it well together when it begins to cool. 
— and nectarines are done after the ſame manner. Cler- 


mont, 549. 
To preſerve Currants for Tarts. 

Put a pound of ſugar into a preſerving- pan, for every pound 
and a quarter of currants, with a ſufficient quantity of juice of 
currants to diſſolve the ſugar. When it boils, ſkim it, and put 
in your currants, and boil them till they are very clear. Put 
them into a jar, cover them with brandy-paper, and keep them 
in a dry place. 

To preſerve Raſpberries. 

If you intend to preſerve the red ſort of raſpberries, gather 
them on a dry day, when they are juſt turning red, with the 
ſtalks on about an inch long. Lay them ſingly on a diſh, bear 
and ſift their weight of double- refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over 
them. To every quart of raſpberries, take a quart of red currant 
jelly- juice, and put to it its weight of double- refined ſugar. Boil 
and ſkim it well, then put in your raſpberries, and give them a 
ſcald. Take them off, and let them ſtand for two hours; then 
ſet them on again, and make them a little hotter ; proceed in 
this manner two or three times till they look clear ; but take care 
to prevent their boiling, as that will occaſion the ſtalks to come 
off. When they are tolerably cool, put them into jelly-glaſſes, 
with the ſtalks downwards. White raſpberries may be preſerved 
in the ſame manner, only uſing white currant-jelly inſtead of red. 
Farley, 332. | 

To preſerve Grapes. 

Take ſome cloſe bunches of red or white grapes, before they 
are too ripe, and put them into a jar, with a quarter of a 
pound of fugar-candy, and fill the jar with brandy. Tie it cloſe, 
and ſet them in a dry place. | 

Morel cherries may be done in the ſame manner, 


To preſerve Golden Pippins. 

Pare and flice your pippins, and boil them in ſome water to a 
maſh, run the liquor through a jelly-bag ; put two pounds of 
loaf-ſugar into a pan, with almoſt one pint of water; boil and 
ſkim it; put in twelve pippins, pared and cored with a ſcoop 
2 the rx" ns orange _ thin; let them boil faſt till the 
yrup 1s thick, taking them of when a to tti 
them on the fire 4 when they . e — 


Put. 
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t in a pint of the pippin juice, boil them faſt till they a 
. then take them =” bil the ſyrup as much 1 is 
neceſſary, with the juice of a lemon. The orange-peel mult be 
firſt put into water for a day, then boiled, to take out the bitter- 
nefs. Maſon, 413. 


To preſerve Cucumbers. 

You may take ſmall cucumbers and large ones that will cut 
into quarters, (let them be as green and as free from feed as you 
can get them) put them into a ſtrong ſalt and water, in a nar- 
row-mouthed jar, with a cabbage-leaf to keep them down ; tie 
u paper over them, ſet them in a warm place till they are yellow, 
waſh them out, and ſet them over the fire in freſh water, with a 
little ſalt in, and a freſh cabbage-leaf over them; cover the pan 

cloſe, but take care they do not boil ; it they are not of a 
fine green, change your water, which will help them ; then make 
them hot, and cover them as before. When they are of a good 
= take them off the fire, let them ſtand till they are cold, 

n cut the large ones in quarters, take out the ſeeds and ſoft 
I then put them in cold water, and let them ſtand two days, 

ut change the water twice each day to take out the ſalt; take 
a pound of * — ſugar, and half a pint of water, ſet it 
over the fire. When you have ſkimmed it clear, put in the rind 
of a lemon, and one ounce of ginger, with the outſide ſcraped 
off. When your ſyrup is pretty thick, take it off, and when it 
is cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, and put them in; boil the ſy- 
rup once in two or three days for three weeks, and ſtrengthen 
the ſyrup, if required, for the greateſt danger of ſpoiling them is 
at firſt, The ſyrup is to be quite cold when you put it to your 
cucumbers. KRaffald, 215. 


To preſerve Walnuts white. 

Pare your walnuts till only the white appears, and be careful 
in doing them that they do not turn black, and as faſt as you do 
them throw them into ſalt and water, and let them lie till your 
ſugar is ready. Take three pounds of good loaf-ſugar, put it 
into your preſerving-pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, and put as 
.much water as will juſt wet the ſugar. Let it boil, then have 

ten or twelve whites of ſtrained and beat up to a 
froth ; cover your ſugar with a froth as it boils, and ſkim it; 
then boil it, and ſkim it till it-is as clear as chryſtal, then throw 

in your walnuts ; juſt give them a boil till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a diſh to cool; when a—_ 
| 8 
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them in your preſerving- pan, and when the ſugar is as warm as 
mu, pour it over them. When quite cold, paper them down. 

Ts clear your ſugar for all preſerves, apricots, peaches, 
£01 berries, Currants, &Cc. Glaſje, 318, 


To preſerve Walnuts black. | 
ke walnuts of the ſmaller kind, put them in ſalt and water, 
unge the water every day for nine days. Then put them 
11 4 leve, and let them ſtand in the air till they begin to turn 
beck. "Then put them into a jug, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them ſtand till the next day. Then put them into a ſieve 
to drain, {tick a clove in each end of your walnut, put them into 
a pan of boiluig water, and let them boil five minutes. Then 
luke them up, make a thin ſyrup, and ſcald them in it three or four 
esa day, till your walnuts are black and bright. Then make 
a ihick iyrup with a few cloves, and a little ginger cut in ſlices. 
Skin it well, put in your walnuts, boil them five or {ix minutes, 
and then put them into your jars. Lay brandy-paper over them, 
and tie them down cloſe with a bladder. They will eat better 
the ſecond year after their keeping than in the firſt, as their bit- 
terneſs goes off with time. Farley, 235. 


To preſerve Walnuts green, 

Gather your walnuts when they are not much larger than a 
good nutmeg, wipe them very clean, and lay them in ſtrong ſalt 
and water twenty-four hours; then take them out, and wipe them 
very clean; have ready a ſtew- pan of boiling water, throw them 
in, let them boil a minute, and take them out ; lay them on a 
coarle cloth, and boil your ſugar as directed for the white wal- 
nuts ; then juſt give your walnuts a ſcald in the ſugar, take them 
up, and lay them to cool. Put them in your preſerving-pot, and 
pour on your ſyrup. 

To preſerve Barberries for Tarts. 

Take female barberries, and add to them their weight in ſu- 
par, put them into a jar, and ſet them in a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter till the ſugar is melted, and the barberries are become qui 
ſoft ; the next day put them into a preſerving-pan, and boil * 
a quarter of an hour; then put them into jars, and keep them 
in a place that is dry and cool. 

To preſerve Fruit green. 
Take pippins, pears, plums, apricots, or peaches, while they 
are green; put them in a preſerving- pan, cover them with vine- 
leaves, and then with clear ſpring- water; put on the cover of 
the pan, ſet them over a very clear fire; when they begin to ſim- 


mer, 
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mer, take them off the fire, and with the ſlice carefully take theta 
out; peel and preſerve them as other fruit. Maſon, 441. 


To preſerve Oranges whole. 

Get.the beſt Bermuda or Seville oranges, pare them very thin 
with a pen-knife, and lay your oranges in water three or four 
days, ſhifting them every day ; then put them in a kettle with 
fair water, and put a board on them to keep them dowa in the 
water, and have a ſkillet on the fire with water, that may be 
ready to ſupply the kettle with botling water as it waſtes; it 
muſt be filled up three or four times while the oranges are doing, 
for they will take ſeven or eight hours boiling ; they muſt be 
boiled till a white ſtraw will run through them, then take them 
up and ſcoop the feeds out of them very carefully, by making a 
little hole in the top ; then weigh them, and to every pound of 
oranges E. a pound and three quarters of double: refined ſugar, 
beat well, and ſifted through a clean lawn ſicve; fill your oranges 
with ſugar, and ſtrew ſome on them. Let them he a little 
while, and make your jelly thus :-— Take two dozen pippins of 
john · apples, and ſlice them into water, and when they are boiled 
tender, ſtrain the liquor from the pulp, and to every pound of 
oranges you mult have a pint and an half of this liquor, and put 
to it three quarters of the ſugar you left in filling the oranges ; 
ſet it on the fire, and let it boil; ſkim! it well, and put it in a 
clean earthen pan till it is cold, then put it in your ſkillet ; put 
in your oranges ; with a ſmall bodkin job your oranges as they 
are boiling, to let the ſyrup into them ; ſtrew on the reſt of your 
ſugar while they are boiling, and when they look clear, take 
them up, and put them in your glaſſes; put one in a glaſs juſt 
fit for them, and boil the ſyrup till it is almoſt a jelly, then fill 
up your glaſſes. When they are cold, paper them up, and keep 
them in a dry place. Glaſſe, 313. | 


To preſerve Oranges carved. | 

Get fome fine Seville oranges, cut the rinds with a pen-knife 
in what form you pleaſe, draw out the pari of your peel as you 
cut them, and put them into ſalt and hard water; let them ſtand 
for three days to take out the bitter, then boil them an hour in a 
large ſauce- pan of freſh water, with ſalt in it, but do not cover 
them, as it will ſpoil the colour; then take them out of the ſalt 
and water, 'and boil them ten minutes in a thin ſyrup for four or 
frre days together; then put them into a deep jar, let them ſtand 
two months, and then make a thick ſyrup, and juſt give them 
@ boil in it; let them ſtand till the next day, then put them in 
your 
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your jar, with brandy-papers over; tie them down with a blad- 
der, and keep them tor uſe, | 

N. B. You may preſerve whole oranzes, without carving, the 
ſame way, only do not let them boil fo long, and keep them in 
a very thin ſyrup at firlt, or it will make them ſhrink and wi- 
ther. Always obſerve to put falt in the water for either oranges 
preſerved, or any kind of orange chips. Raffald, 232. 


To preſerve Morel Cherries. 

Gather your cherries when they are full ripe, take off the 
ſtalks, and prick them with a pin. To every pound of cherries, 
ut a wa and an half of loaf-ſugar. Beat part of your ſugar, 
rew it over them, and let them ſtand all night. Diſſolve the 
reſt of your ſugar in half a pint of the juice of currants, ſet it 
over a — fire, and put in the cherries with the ſugar, and give 
them a gentle ſcald; then take them carefully out, boil your 
ſyrup till it is thick, and pour it upon your cherries. Farlcy, 
338. \ 
To preſerve Green-gage Plums. 
Gather ſome of your fineſt — juſt before they are ripe, 
and put them into a pan with a layer of vine-leaves under them, 
then put a __ of vine leaves over them, and a Jayer of plums 
on them, and proceed in the fame manner till your pan is al- 
moſt full, then fill it with water, and ſet them on a flow fire. 
When they are hot, and the ſkins begin to riſe, take them off, 
take the Tine carefully off, and put them on a ſieve as you do 
them; then lay them in the ſame waier, with a layer of leaves 
as before; cover them cloſe, that no ſteam may get out, and 

hang them a conſiderable diſtance from the fire till they ap 
n, which will be five or ſix hours, or longer; then take 3 
carefully up, lay them on a hair ſieve to drain, make a good 
ſyrup, boil them gently in it twice a day for two days, then 
take them out, and put them in a fine clean ſyrup ; cover them 

with brandy-paper, and keep them tor uſe. 


To preſerve white Citrons. 

Having cut ſome white citrons into pieces, put ther into ſalt 
and water, and let them remain there four or five hours, then 
take them out, and waſh them in clean water; boil them till 
they are tender, drain them, and cover them with clarified ſugar ; 
after letting them ſtand twenty-four hours, drain the ſyrup and 
boil it ſmooth. When cold, put in tte citrons, and let them 
ſtand till the next day; then boil the ſyrup quite ſmooth, and 
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pour it over the citrons ; boil all together the next day, and put 
them into a pot to be candied, or into jellies. 
| To preſerve Lemons. 
your lemons very thin, then make a round hole on 
the top, of the ſize of a fhilling, and take out all the pulps and 
ins. Rub them with ſalt, and put them in ſpring water as 
ou do them, which will prevent their turning black. Let them 
ie in it five or fix days, and then boil them in freſh ſalt and wa- 
ter fifteen minutes. Have ready made a thin ſyrup, of a quart 
of water and a we of loaf-ſugar. Boil them in it for five 
minutes once a day, for four or five days, and then put them in 
a large jar. Let them ſtand for fix or eight weeks, and it will 
make them look clear and plump ; then take them out of that 
ſyrup, or they will mould. Make a ſyrup of fine ſugar, put as 
much water to it as will diſſolve it, boil it and ſkim it; then 
put in your lemons, and boil them gently till they are clear. Put 
them into a jar, with brandy-paper over them, and tie them 
down cloſe. Farley, 338. 


To preſerve green Codlings to keep all the year, 

Gather your codlings when they are about the ſize of a wal- 
nut, and let the ſtalk and a leaf or two remain on each. Put 
ſome vine-leaves into a braſs pan of ſpring water, and cover them 
with a layer of codlings, then another of vine-leaves, and pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner till the pan is full. Cover it cloſe to 
| keep the ſteam in, and ſet it on a flow fire. When they be- 
come ſoft, take off the ſkins with a pen-knife, then put them in 
the ſame water with the vine-leaves ; it muſt be quite cold, or 
it perhaps may crack them. Put a little roach-allum, and ſet 
them over a "y flow fire till they are green, (which will be in 
about three or four hours,) then take them out, and lay them on 
a ſieve to drain. Make a good ſyrup, and give them a gentle- 

il once a day for three days, then put them into ſmall jars. 
brandy-paper over them, and keep them for uſe. Huld, 
217. 


To preſerve Eringo Roots. 
Parboil ſome eringo roots till they are tender, peel them, waſh 
them, and dry them with a cloth, and cover them with clarified 
ſugar ; boil them gently till they are clear, and the ſyrup ſeems 
tobe thickiſh ; put them up when half cold. 
: Marmalade of Oranges. 
This is uſually made with China oranges; . cut each into 
quarters, 
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quarters, and ſqueeze out the juice; take off the hard parts at 
both ends, and boil in water till they are quite tender; ſqueeze 
them to extract the water, and pound them in the water to a 
marmalade to fift, mix it with an equal weight of raw ſugar, 
and boil it till it turns to ſyrup ; the proportions are, for k 

ing, two pounds of ſugar to one pound of marmalade. Cler- 


anont, 579. 
HIS Red Quince Marmalade. 


Take quinces that are full ripe, pare them, cut them in quar- 
ters, and core them; put them in a ſauce-pan, cover them with 
the parings, fill the ſauce-pan almoſt full of ſpring water, co- 
ver it cloſe, and ſte them gently till they are quite ſoft, and of 
a deep pink colour ; then pick out the quince from the parings, 
and beat them to a pulp in a mortar ; take their weight in loaf- 
ſugar, put in as much of the water they were boiled in as will 
diſſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well; put in your quinces, and 
boil them gently three quarters of an hour ; keep ſtirring them 
all the time, or it will ſtick to the pan and burn; put it into 
flat pots, and when cold, tie it down cloſe. Glaſſe, 313 


White © uince Marmalade. 


To a pound and an half of quinces, take a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, make it into a ſyrup, boil it high; pare and flice 
the fruit, and boil-it quick. When it begins to look clear, 
pour in half a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces are ſcarce, 

ippins ; boil it till thick, take off the ſcum with a paper. 

o make a juice, pare the quinces, or pippins, cut them from 
the core, beat them in a ſtone mortar, ſtrain the juice through 
a thin cloth; to every half pint, put more than a pound of 
ſugar ; let it ſtand at leaſt four hours before it is uſed. Maſon, 


438. 
Apricot Marmalade. 3 
Take ripe apricots and boil them in the ſyrup till they will 
maſh, then beat them in a marble mortir ; ad4 half their weight 
of ſugar, and as much water as will diſſolve it; boil and ſkim 
It well, boil them till they look clear, znd the ſyrup like a fine 
jelly, then put them into your ſweetineat-glatſes, and keep them 


for uſe. 
Tranſparent Marmalade. 

Pick out ſome very pale Seville oranges, cut them in quar- 
ters, take out the pulp, and put it into a aſon, pick the ſkins 
and ſeeds out, put the peels in a little ſalt and water, let them 
ſtand all night; then boil them in a good quantity of ſpring wa- 
: . tet 
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ter till they are tender, then cut them in very thin ſlices, and put 
them to tte pulp ; to every pound of marmalade, put a pound 
and an half of double-retined ſugar beat fine; boil them together 

tly for twenty minutes. If it is not clear and tranſparent, 

il it fwe or ſix minutes longer; keep ſtirring it gently all the 
time, and take care you do not break the ſlices. When it is 
cold, put it into jelly or ſweetmeat-glafſes ; tie them down 
with —— over them, They are pretty for a deſert of 
any kind. Kad, 224. 

| Apple Marmalade. 

Scald ſome apples in water, and when tender, drain them 
through a fieve ; put three quarters of a pound of ſugar to a 
"pound of apples; put them into the prelerving-pan, and let 
them ſimmer over a gentle fire, keep ſkimming them all the 
time. When they are of a proper thickneſs, put them into pots 


or glaſſes. 


. . ũ œ 


SYLLABUBS, BLANC-MANGE, FLUMMERY, 
ORNAMENTS, &c. 


A Tohipt Syllabub. 


RUB a lump of ſugar on the outſide of a lemon, put it into 
2 pint of thin cream, and ſweeten it to your taſte ; then put in 
the juice of a lemon, and a glaſs of Madeira wine, or French 
brandy ; mill it to a froth with a chocolate mill, and take it off 
as it riſes, and lay it in a hair ſieve. Then fill one half of your 
t-glaſſes a little more than half full, with white wine, and 
the other half of your glaſſes a little more than half full with 
red wine ; then U on your froth as high as you can, but take 
care that it be — drained on your ſieve, otherwiſe it will mix 
with your wine, and your ſyllabub will be ſpoiled. Raffald, 
208. Farley, 327. 
Anolber way. | 
Take a pint of cream, the whites of two eggs; a pint of 
white wine, and the juice and rind of a lemon; grate the rind 
into the wine, and then put in the cream ; ſweeten them, and 
whiſk them up with a clcan whiſk, | 
| A Lemon 
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A Lemon Syllabub. 


Take a pint of cream, a pint of white wine, the rind of two 
lemons grated, and the juice; ſugar it to the taſte ; let it ſtand 
ſome time; mill or whip it; lay the froth on a ſieve; put the 
remainder into glaſſes; lay on the froth ; make them the day be- 
fore they are wanted. | 

If they are to taſte very ſtrong of the lemon, put the juice of 
ſix lemons, and near a pound of ſugar ; they will keep four or 
five days. Maſon, 448. 

Solid Syllabub. 

To a quart of rich cream, pur a pint of white wine, the juice 
of two lemons, and the rind of one grated ; ſweeten it to your 
taſte. Whip it up well, and take off the froth as it riſes ; put 
it upon a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand in a cool place till the next 
day. More than half fill your glaſſes with the thin, and then 
heap up the froth as high as you can; the bottom will look 
clear, and keep for four or five days. 


Syllabub under the Coz. | 
Put into a punch-bowl a pint of cider, and a bottle of ſtrong 
beer; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte ; 
then milk from the cow as much milk as will make a ſtrong 
froth. "Then let it ſtand an hour ; ſtrew over it a few currants 
well waſhed, picked, and plumped before the fire, and it will be 
fit for ſervice, Farley, 327. 


Everlaſting Syllabub. 

Take five half pints of thick cream, half a pint of rheniſh, 
half a pint of ſack, and the juice of two large Seville oranges z 

te in juſt the yellow rind of three lemons, and a pound of 
8 ſugar well beat and ſifted. Mix all together with 
a ſpoonful of orange-flower water ; beat it well with a whiſk 
half an hour, then with a ſpoon take it off, and lay it on a ſieve 
to drain; then fill your glaſſes. "Theſe will keep above a week, 
and are better made the day before. The belt way to — 
ſyllabub is, —have a fine large chocolate mill, which you mu 
keep on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to mill them in; it is 
quicker done, and the froth is ſtronger. For the thin that is 
left at the bottom, have ready ſome calf's foot jelly, boiled and 
clarified. There muſt be nothing but the calf's foot boiled to a 
hard jelly. When cold, take off the fat, clear it with the whites 
of eggs, run it through a flannel and mix it with the clear 
which you ſaved of the * weeten it to your * 
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and give it a boil ; then pour it into baſons, or what you pleaſe, 
When cold, turn it out, and it is a fine flummery. 2 


laſſe, 293. 
Blanc-mange with 1fing-glaſs. 

Put an ounce of picked ag eas 10. 2 — of water; put 
to it a bit of cinnamon, and boil it till the iſing- glaſs is melted ; 
put to it three quarters of a pint of cream, two ounces of ſweet 
almonds, and ſix bitter almonds, blanched and beaten, and a bit 
of lemon- peel; ſweeten it, ſtir it over the ſire, and let it boil; 
ſtrain it, ſtir it till it is cool, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, 
and put it into what moulds you pleaſe. Turn it out, garniſh 
with currant-jelly and jam; or marmalade, quinces, &c. 

If you chooſe to have your blanc-mange of a green colour, 
put in as much juice of ſpinach as will be neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, and a ſpoonful of brandy ; but it ſhould not then retain 
the name of -mange, (white food,) but verde-mange, (green 
food). If you would have it yellow, diſſolve a little ſaffron in it ; 

- ſhould then call it jaune-mange. Or you may make it red, 
be dhe a bit of cochineal into a little brandy, let it ſtand half 
an hour, and ſtrain it through a bit of cloth. It is then intitled 
to the appellation of rouge-mange. 

Always wet the mould before you put in the blanc-mange. 
It may be ornamented, when turned out, by ſticking about it 
blanched almonds fliced, or citron, according to fancy, | 


Clear Blanc- mange. 

Take a quart of ſtrong calf's-foot jelly, ſkim off the fat, and 
ſtrain it, beat the whites of four eggs, and put it into a jelly-bag, 
and run it through ſeveral times till it is clear. Beat one ounce 
of ſweet almonds, and one of bitter, to a paſte, with a ſpoonful 
of roſec water ſqueezed through a cloth; then mix it with the jelly, 
and three ſpoonful»of very good cream; ſet it over the fire again, 
and keep ſtirring it till it is almoſt boiling ; then pour it into a 
bowl, and ſtir it very often till it is amol cold; then wet your 
moulds and fill them. Raffald, 196. 

Blanc- mange, with a preſerved Orange. 

_ Fill your orange with blanc-mange ; and, when cold, ſtick in 
it long ſlips of citron, like leaves; pour blanc-mange in the 
diſh ; when cold, ſet the orange in the middle. Garniſh with 
| _ or dried —_— 

you may pour -mange into a mould like a Turk's 
cap, lay round it jelly a little broken; put a ſprig of myrtle, or 
- ſmall preſerved orange on the top. Fa 

: | | — 


„„ 
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Flummery. . 

Take an ounce of bitter, and the ſame quantity of ſweet al- 
monds, put them into a baſon, and pour over them ſome boil- 
ing water to make the ſkins come off. Then ſtrip off the ſkins, 
and throw the kernels into cold water ; take them out, and beat 
them in a marble mortar, with a little roſe-water to keep them 
from oiling ; and when they are beat, put them into a pint of 
calf 's-feet ſtock ; ſet it over the fire, and ſweeten it to your taſte 
with loaf-ſugar. As ſoon as it boils, ſtrain it through a piece of 
muſlin or gauze; and, when it is a little cold, put it into a pint 
of thick cream, and keep ſtirring it often till it grows thick and 
cold, Wet your moulds in cold water, and pour in the flum- 

Let them ftand about fix hours before you turn them 
out; and, if you make your flummery ſtiff, and wet your moulds, 
it will turn out without putting them into warm water, which 
will be a great advantage to the look of the figures, as warm wa- 
ter gives a dullneſs to the flummery. Farley, 324. 


5 Another way. | 

Boil an ounce of ifing-glaſs in a little water, till it is melted ; 
pour to it a pint of cream, a bit of lemon-peel, a little brandy, 
and ſugar to the taſte; boil and ſtrain it, put it into a mould, 
turn it out. Afaſon, 451. 

Hartſhorn Flummery. 

Take half a pound of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, boil them in 
three pints of water till it comes to a pint, then ſtrain it _ 
a ſieve into a baſon, and ſet it by to cool; then ſet it over 
fire, let it juſt melt, and put to it half a pint of thick cream 
ſcalded and grown cool again, a quarter of a pint of white wine, 
and two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water; ſweeten it with ſu- 
gar, and beat it for an hour and an half, or it will neither mix 
well nor look well ; dip your cups in water before __ 
the flummery, or it will not turn out well. It is beſt it 
ſtands a day or two before you turn it out. When you ſerve it 
up, turn it out of the cups, and ſtick blanched almonds, cut in 
long narrow bits, on the top. You may eat them either with 
wine or with cream. Glaſſe, 296. 

Welch Hummery. | 

Put a little iſinglaſs to a quart of ſtiff hartſhorn jelly; add 
to it a pint of cream, a little brandy, and ſome lemon-juice and 
ſugar ; boil this till it is thick, then ſtrain it. You may, if you 
pleaſe, add three ounces of almonds, blanched and beaten ; about 
ten bitter ONES. ' 4 

2 2 Yellow 
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Yellow Flummery. 

Beat and open two ounces of iſinglaſs, put it into a bowl, and 
over it a pint of boiling water; cover it up till it is almoſt cold; 
then add a pint of white wine, the rind of one lemon, the juice 
of two lemons, the yolks of eight , well beat, and ſweeten it 
to your taſte ; then put it into a tolling -pan, and continue ſtirring 
it. When it boils, ſtrain it; and, when almoſt cold, put it into 
moulds or cups. 

Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 

Having made a quart of {tiff flummery, divide it into three 
parts; make one part of a pretty thick colour, with a little co- 
ehineal bruiſed fine, and ſteeped in French brandy ; ſcrape one 
ounce of chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little ſtrong coffee, 
and mix it with another part of your flummery to make it a 
light ſtone-colour. The laſt part muſt be white. Then wet 
your temple mould, and fix it in a pot to ſtand even ; then fill 
the top of the temple with red flummery, for the ſteps, and the 
four points with white ; then fill it up with chocolate-flummery. 
Let it ſtand till the next day, then looſen it round with a pin, 
and ſhake it looſe very gently, but do not dip your — in 
warm water, it will take off the gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. 
When you turn it out, ſtick a ſmall ſprig, or flower- ſtalk, down 
from the top of every point, it will ſtrengthen them, and make 
them look pretty. Lay round it rock candy ſweet-meats. It 
is proper for a corner diſh for a large table. Raffald, 204. 


Oatmeal Flummery.- 

Put ſome oatmeal, into a broad, deep pan, then cover it with 
water ; ſtir it together, and let it ſtand twelve hours ; then pour 
off that-water clear, and put on a good deal of freſh water ; ſhift 
it again in twelve hours, and ſo on in twelve more ; then pour 
off the water clear, and ſtrain the oatmeal through a coarſe hair 
fieve, and pour it into a ſauce-pan, keeping it ſtirring all the 
time with a ſtick till it boils, and is very thick; then pour it 
into diſhes. When cold, turn it into plates, and eat it with 
what you pleaſe, either wine and fugar, or beer and' ſugar, or 
milk. It cats very well with cider and ſugar. 

— — French Flummery. 
Take a quart of cream, and half an ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it 
fine, and ſtir it into the cream. Let it boil ſoftly. over a flow 
fire-a.quarter of an hour, keep it ſtirring all the time; then take 
it off, {weeten. it to your palate,” and put in à ſpoonful of roſe- 
water, and a ſpoonful of orange-flower water; ſtrain it, and 
al | pour 
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pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or what you pleaſe ; and, when it 

is cold, turn it out. It makes a fine ſide diſh. You may eat 

it with cream, or wine, or what you pleaſe. Lay round it 

baked pears. It looks very pretty, and eats fine. Glaſſe, 298. 

Farley, 324. | 
To make Colouring for Flummery or Fellies. 

Bruiſe two pennyworth of cochineal with a knife, and put it 
into half a tea-cupful of brandy ; when it has ſtood a quarter 
of an hour, filter it through a fine cloth, and put in as much as 
will make the flummery, or jelly, of a fine pink colour. If 
7 tie a little ſaffron in a rag, and diſſolve it in cold water. 

f green, boil ſome ſpinach, take off the froth, and mix it with 
the jelly. If white, put in ſome cream. 


CH AP. XXVL. 


ORNAMENTS FOR GRAND ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


A Diſh of Snow. 


UT twelve large apples into cold water, ſet them over a 
{low fire, and when they are ſoft, pour them upon a hair 
fieve. Take off the ſkins, and put the pulp into a baſon ; then 
beat the whites of twelve eggs to a very froth, beat and 
ſift half a pound of double-refined ſugar, ſtrew it on the 
eggs. Then beat the pulp of your apples to a ſtrong froth ; 
then beat them all together till they are like a ſtiff ſnow ; lay 
it upon a china diſh, and heap it up as high as you can. Set 
round it green knots of paſte, in imitation of Chineſe rails, and 
ſtick a ſprig of myrtle in the middle of the diſh, Maſon, 450. 
Raffald, 205. Farley, 352. 
| Moonſhine. | 199 

Take the ſhapes of half a moon, and five or ſeven ſtars; wet 
them, and fill them with flummery ; let them ſtand till they are 
cold, then turn them into a deep china diſh, and pour lemon- 
a Z 3 cream 
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cream round them, made thus: Take a pint of ſpring-water, 

to it the juice of three lemons, and the yellow rind of one 
ers ; the whites of five eggs, well beaten, and four ounces of 
loaf-ſugar ; then ſet it over a flow fire, and ſtir one way till 
it looks white and thick. If you let it boil it will curdle. 
Then ſtrain it th a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand till it is cold; 
beat the yolks of five eggs, mix them with your whites, ſet 
them over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is almoſt ready to 
boil. then pour it into a baſon, When it is cold, pour it 
among your 'moon and ſtars. Garniſh with flowers. It is a 
diſh for a ſecond courſe, either for dinner or ſupper. 


201. 
Floating Iſland o les, 
Bake or ſcald eight — ＋ =y when cold, pare 
them, and pulp them through a ſieve; beat this up with fine 
ſugar; put to it the whites of four or five that have been 
beaten, with a little roſe- water; mix it a little at a time, beat 
it till it is light; heap it on a rich cold cuſtard, or on jelly. Ma- 


fon, 450. 
Floating Iſland of Chocolate. 
Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them up with two 
ounces of chocolate ſcraped ; k. on a thin cuſtard or jelly. 


A Deſert 
Form a lump of wu 22 inches broad at the top, 
then colour it, and ſet it in the middle of a deep china diſh. Set 
a caſt figure on it, with a crown on its head, and a knot of rock- 
candy at its feet ; then make a roll of paſte an inch thick, and 
ſtick it on the inner edge of the diſh, two parts round, Cut 
eight pieces of eringo roots, abour three inches „and fix 
X A on the edge. Make gravel 
walks of ſhot comfits round diſh, and ſet ſmall figures in 
them. Roll out ſome paſte, and cut it open like Chineſe rails. 
Bake it, and fix it on either fide of the gravel walks with gum, 
and form an entrance where the Chineſe rails are, with two 
pieces of eringo root, for pillars. Farley, 351. 
424 » 
Take a foup diſh according to the ſize and quantity you in- 
tend to make, but a pretty deep glaſs is belt, and ſet it on a china 
dith ; take a quart of thick cream, make it pretty ſweet with 
fine ſugar, pour in a gill of ſack, grate the yellow rind of a 
lemon in, and mall the cream till it is all of a thick froth ; then 
carefully pour the thin from the froth into a diſh ; _ 


3 Ä 


ſupper. 
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French roll, or as many as you want, cut it as thin as you can, 
7 a layer of that as light as poſſible on the cream, then a layer 
of currant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, and then hartſ- 
horn-jelly, then French roll, and over that whip your froth 
which you ſaved off the cream very well milled up, and lay at 
the top as high as you can heap it; and as for the rim of 
the dith, ſet it round with fruit or ſweet-meats according to 
your fancy. This looks very pretty in the middle of a table, 
with candles round it, and you may make it of as many dif- 
ferent colours as you fancy, and according to what jellies, and 
Jams, or ſweet-meats you may have; or at the bottom of the 
diſh you may put the thickeſt cream you can get; but that is as 
you fancy. Glaſſe, zoo. 
A Hedge- Hog. 
Blanch two pounds of almonds, beat them well in a mortar, 


with a little. canary and ay > water to keep them from 
oiling. Make them into ſti 


paſte, then beat in the yolks of. 


twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to it a pint of 
cream, ſweetened with ſugar ; put in half a pound of ſweet butter 


melted, ſet it on a furnace-or {low fire, and keep it conſtantly 
ſtirring till it is ſtiff enough to be made into the form of an 


hedge-hog ; then ſtick it full of blanched almonds, flit and ſtuck 


like the briſtles of an hedge-hog. Then put it into a diſh ; 
ths a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs beat up; 
ſwerten with ſugar to your palate. Stix them together over a 


flow fire till it is quite hot; then pour it round the hedge-hog 


in a diſh, and let it ſtand till it is cold, and ſerve it up. 


Or a 
rich calf 's-foot jelly made clear and „ poured into the diſh 
makes 


round the 


-hog ; when it is cold, it looks pretty. and 
a neat diſh, 


it looks handſome in the middle of a table for 


| A Fiſh-pond. 
Fill your 11 and ſix ſmall ones with flum 
mery; take a china bowl, and put in half a pint of ſtiff clear 


calf s- foot jelly; let it ſtand till cold; then lay two of the ſmall - 
I 


fiſhes on the jelly, the right fide down. Put in half a pint more 
jelly, let it Gad til cold, then lay in the four lun f acraſs 
one another, that, when you turn the bowl down, the heads 
and tails may be ſeen. Then almoſt fill your bow] with jelly, 
and let it ſtand till cold ; then lay in the jelly four thes, 


and fill the baſon quite full with jelly, and let it till the; 


next day. WWW 
I. 24 in 
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in hot water for one minute; take care that you do not let the 
water go into the baſon. Lay your plate on the top of the ba- 
ſon, and turn it upſide down, If you want it for the middle, 
turn it out upon a ſalver. Be ſure you make your jelly very (till 
and clear. Kaffald, 194. | 


CHAP. XXVII. 


POSSETS, GRUELS, WHITE-POTS, &c. 


Sack Poſſet. | 
RATE three Naples biſcuits to one quart of cream or 
new milk; let it boil a little, ſweeten it, grate ſome nut- 
meg. When a little cool, pour it high from a tea-pot to a pint 
of fack a little warmed, and put it into a baſon or deep diſh. 


Maſom, 452. 

81 Another way. 
Beat the yolks and whites of fifteen eggs very well, and ſtrain 
them; then put three quarters of a pound of white ſugar into 
a pint of canary, and mix it with your eggs in a baſon ; ſet it 
over a chafing-diſh of coals, and keep continually ſtirring it till 
it is ſcalding hot. In the mean time grate ſome nutmeg in a 
quatt of milk, and boil it, then pour it into your and wine, 
es ling ſcalding hot. Hold your hand very high as you pour 
it, and let fomebody ſtir it all the time you are pouring in the 
milk ; then take it off the chafing-diſh, ſet it before the fire 
half an hour, and ſerve it up. Glaſſe, 160. 

5 n Orange Poſſet. 

Put the crumb. of a penny-loaf, grated very fine, into a pint of 
water, or rather more; and half the peel of a Seville orange 
grated, or ſugar rubbed u it to take out the eſſence; boil all 
together till it looks thick and clear, then beat it very well. 
| take a pint of mountain wine, the juice of half a Seville 
orange, three ounces of: Jordan almonds, and one ounce of bit- 
ter, beat fine, with a little French brandy and ſugar to your taſte ; 
mile it well; and put it in your poſſet, and ſerve it up. 

A lemon poſſet is made in the ſame manner. 

* . : 


Wine 


* 
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Wine Poſſet. 

Boil the crumb of a penny loat in a quart of milk till it ia 
ſoft, then take it off the fire, and grate in half a nutmeg ; put 
in ſugar to your taſte ; then put it in a china bowl, and put in 
by degrees a pint of Liſbon wine. Serve it up with toaſt and 


butter upon a plate. 
| Ale Poſſet. 

Put a little white bread into a pint of milk, and ſet it over 
the fire; then put ſome nutmeg and ſugar into a pint of ale, 
warm it, and when your milk boils, pour it upon the ale. Let 
it ſtand a few minutes to clear, and the will riſe to the 


top. 

—. Panaaa. 

Put a blade of mace, a large piece of the crumb of bread, and 
a quart of water into a ſauce-pan. Let it boil two minutes, 
then take out- the bread, and bruiſe it very fine in a baſon. 
Mix as much water as you think it will require, pour away the. 
reſt, and ſweeten it to your palate. Put in a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut, but do not put in any wine, as that will ſpoil 
it. Grate in a little nutmeg. Farley, 429, from Glaſſe, 243. 

40 6! . e 

Slice the crumb of a penny loaf very thin, and put it into a 
ſauce-pan with a pint of water ; boil it till it is very ſoft and 
looks clear; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, grate in a 
little nutmeg, and put in a lump of butter the ſize of a walnut, 
and ſugar to your taſte ; beat it exceedingly fine, then put it in 


a deep ſoup-diſh, and ſerve it up. 
N. B. Y 


B. You may leave out the wine and ſugar, and put in a 
little cream and ſalt, if you like it better. Raffald, 316. 
N 4 White-pot,, ; 

Take two quarts of milk, eight eggs, and half the whites, 
beat up with a little roſe-water, a nutmeg, and a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar ; cut a penny loaf in very thin ſlices, and pour 
milk and over. Put a little piece of butter on the top. 
Bake it halt an hour in a flow oven. | 

A Rice M bite pot. 

Boil a pound of rice in two quarts of milk till it is tender 
and thick. Beat it in a mortar with a quarter of a pound ot 
ſweet almonds blanched. Then boil two quarts ef cream, with 
a few crumbs of white bread, and two or three blades of mace. 
Mix it well with eight eggs, and a little roſe-water, and ſweeten 
to your taſte. Cut ſome candied orange or citron-peels "_ 
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and lay it in. It muſt be put into a flow oven. Claſſe, 158. 
Maſon, 453. 5 
| White Caudle. 

Take two quarts of water, and mix with it four ſpoonfuls 
of oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a piece of lemon-peel. 
Let it boil, and keep ſtirring it often. Let it boil about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and be carefal not to let it boil over; then {train 
it through a coarſe ſieve. When you uſe it, ſweeten it to your 
taſte, grate in a little nutmeg, and what wine you think proper; 
and, if it is not for a ſick perſon, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. 
Glaſſe, 243. Farley, 429. 

| Brown Caudle. 

Make your gruel as above, with fix ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, and 
ſtrain it ; then add a quart of ale that is not bitter ; boil it, then 
ſweeten it to your palate, and add half a pint of white wine or 
brandy. When you do not put in white wine or brandy, let 


nt be ale. 

is ſold at the chemiſts. Take a large tea - ſpoonful 
of the r, and put it into a pint of boiling water, keep 
ſtirring ut till it is a fine jelly, and add wine and ſugar to your 


taſte. 
| Beef Tea. 
Cut a pound of lean beef into very thin ſlices, and put it in 
a jar; pour a quart of boiling water over it, and cover it cloſe 
that the ſteam may not get out; let it ſtand by the fire. It is 
ſtrongly recommended by phyſicians for thoſe of a weak conſti- 
tution. It ſhould be drank milk warm. 
White-wine Whey. 
Put a pint of ſkimmed milk, and half a pint of white wine 
into a baſon, Let it ſtand a few minutes, then pour over it a 
pint of boiling water. Let it ſtand a little and the curd will 
ther in a lump, and ſettle to the bottom. Then pour your 
into a china bowl, and put in a lump of ſugar, a ſprig of balm, 
or a ſlice of lemon. Raffald, 313. | 
Water Gruel. 
To a pint of water, put a 


ſpoonful of oatmeal ; then 


ſtir it together, and Jet it boil up three or four times, ſtir- 
= it often. Do not let it boil over. Then ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, put in a good piece of freſh butter, 

— is all melted, ang it will be 


Barley 


brew it with a ſpoon till the 
ine and ſmcoth. | 
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Barley Gruel. 

Put a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, and a ſtick of ein- 
namon, into two quarts of water, aud let it boil till it is reduced 
to one quart; add a pint of red wine, and ſugar to your taſte. 
You may add two or three ounces of currants. 

| Sago. 

To three quarters of a pint ot water, put a large ſpoonful of 
ſag, ſtir it, and boil it ſoftly till it is as thick as you would 
have it; then put in wine and ſugar, with a little nutmeg to 


your palate, 
Rice Milk. 

Boil half a pound of rice in a quart of water, with a little cin- 
namon ; let it boil till the water is waſted, but take care it does 
not burn ; then add three pints of milk, and the yolk of an egg 
beat up ; keep it ſtirring. When it boils, take it up and ſweeten 
it, Maſon, 452- | | 

Barley Puter. 


Put a quarter of a pound of pearl barley into two quarts of 
water, let it boil, ſkim it very clean, boil half away, and ſtrain 
it off. Sweeten to your, palate, but not too ſweet, and put in 
two ſpoonfuls of white wine. Drink it a little warm. Glaſſe, 


245. Farley, 427. 


Another way. 

Boil two ounces of barley in two quarts of water till it looks 
white, and the barley grows ſoft, then ſtrain the water from the 
barley, and add to it a little currant jelly or lemon. 

N. B. You may put a pint more water to your barley, and 
boil it over again. Rafald, 314. 

Take fo VE. © 

ake fourteen of loaf- , three 
ſugar, fix eggs * with the ſhall, and L wa- 
ter; p up wr, ſkim it well, then add to it a quarter of 
a pint of orange flower water; ſtrain it through a jell „and 
＋ into bottles, When cold, mix a ſpoonful 2 8 1 this 
yrup, as it is liked for ſweetneſs, in a draught of warm or cold 
water. Maſon, 454. 
| 0 eat. ot 

Take two pounds of al thirty bitter, and beat them to 
a paſte z mix it with three quarts of water, and ſtrain it through 
a fine cloth; add orange and lemon-juice, with ſome of the 
peel ; ſweeten to your palate, | 


Lemmade. 
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Lemonade. 

Take two Seville oranges and ſix lemons, pare them very thin, 
_ the parings four hours in two quarts of water; put the juice 
of ſix oranges and twelve lemons upon twelve ounces of fine ſu- 
gar; when the ſugar is melted, put the water to it. Add a little 
orange-flower water, and more ſugar, if neceſſary. Paſs it 
through a bag till it 1s fine. 

f Gooſeberry Fool. 

Set two quarts of gooſeberries on the fire in about a quart of 
water. When they begin to ſimmer, turn yellow, and begin to 
plump, throw them into a cullender to drain the water out; 
then with the back of a ſpoon carefully ſqueeze the pulp through 
a ſieve into a diſh ; make them pretty ſweet, and let them ſtand. 
till they are cold. In the mean time, take two quarts of milk, 
and the yolks of four eggs, beat up with a little grated nutmeg ; 
ſtir it ſoftly over a flow fire. When it begins to ſimmer, take 
it off, and by degrees ſtir- it into the gooſeberries. Let it ſtand 
till it is cold, and ferve it up. If you make it with cream, you 
need not put any eggs in. Glaſſe, 159. Maſon, 452. 

To mull Wine. 

Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte with loaf-ſugar ; ſet it over the fire, and when it boils, 
take it off to cool; take the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
add to them a little cold wine; then mix them carefully with 

r hot wine, a little at a time; then pour it backwards and 
forwards ſeveral times, till it looks fine and bright; then ſet it 
on the fire, and beat it a little at a time for ſeveral times, till it 
is quite hot, and pretty thick, and pour it backwards and for- 
wards ſeveral times ; then fend it in chocolate-cups, and ſerve it 
up with dry toaſt cut in long narrow pieces. Raffald, 311. 


Syrup of Orange-peel, 

Cut two ounces Sele — — very ſmall, put it in a 
pint and a quarter of white wine ; | cl it off, and boil it up 
with two pounds af double-refined ſugar. | 

Syrup of Maidenhair. - | 

This plant is ſaid to grow in Cornwall, but what is uſed in 
England comes principally from abroad; it is faid the beſt comes 
from Canada. The proportion is one ounce of the dried leaves 
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intufed in half a pint. of hoiling water; keep it on an aſſies- fire 
from one day to another, ſift it in a napkin, and mix it with a 
pound and a quarter of ſugar ; keep it in a warm place ſome 
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time, then bottle it. Obſerve the ſame proportion for a greater 
quantity. Clermont, 589. 

Syrups may be made of any kind of fruits, ſeeds, or plants, 
only obſerving to regulate the quantities of ſugar according to 


the ſharpneſs and flavours of each kind. Clermont, 590. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


MADE WINES. 


Raiſin Wine. 


P. two hundred weight of raiſins, ſtalks and all, into a large 
hogſhead ; fill it with water, let them ſteep a fortnight, 
ſtirring them every day ; then pour off the liquor, and prefs the 
raiſins. Put both liquors together in a nice clean veſſel that will 
Juſt hold it, for it muſt be full; let it ſtand till it has done hiſ- 
ſing, or making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
ſix months. Peg it, and if you find it quite clear, rack it off in 
another veſſel ; trop it cloſe, — let it ſtand three months lon- 
then bottle i it, and when you uſe it, rack it off into a de⸗ 
canter.  Glaſſe, 301, Farley, 361. 
Another Toay. 8 
Take three hundred and an half of Malaga raiſins, ſixty-ſix 
gpilons of water, in a large tub with a falſe bottom ; let them 
nd for twenty-two or twenty-three days, ſtirring them once or 
e nn rene theme 6 dots oct þ cad, and let 
them work as long as they will, filling the ead full every 
day for five or ſix months ; then rack the liquor into another caſk, 
and put to it two gallons of brandy. Maſon, 465. 


Elder Wine. 
Pick your elder-berries when they are full ripe, put them into 
A ſtone jar, and ſet them in the oven, or in a kettle of boiling 
water till the jar is hot through ; then take them out, and ſtrain 
them through a coarſe fieve, wringing the berries, and put the 
Juice into a clean kettle. To every quart of juice put a pound 
of fine Liſbon ſugar, let it boil, and ſkim it well, When it is 
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elear and fine, pour it into a jar. When cold, cover it cloſe, 

and keep it till you make raiſin wine; then, when you tun your 

wine, to every gallon of wine put half a pint of elder ſyrup. 
Elder-flower Wine. 

Take the flowers of elder, but carefully reje& the ſtalks. To 
every quart of flowers, put a gallon of water, and three pounds 
of loaf ſugar. Boil the water and ſugar a quarter of an hour, 
then pour it on the flowers, and let it work three days. Then 
ſtrain the wine through a hair ſieve, and put it into a caſk. To 
every ten gallons of wine, add an ounce of iſing-glaſs diſſolved 
in cider, and fix whole eggs. Cloſe it up, let it ſtand fix 
months, and then bottle it. Farley, 367. 

Put a gallon of wy up ſ 

t a gallon © ta a gallon of water ; bruiſe the , 
and let ee ds without ſtirring, then draw it off fine. 
Put to a gallon of the wine three pounds of ſugar, and then put 
it in a veſſel, but do not ſtop it till it has done hiſſing. Maſon, 


465. 
Orange Vine. 

Put twelve pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, with the whites 
of eight or ten eggs well beaten, into fix gallons of ſpring water, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour. hen cold, put into it 
fix ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, and the juice of twelve lemons ; which, 
being pared, mult ſtand with two pounds of white ſugar in a 
tankard, and in the morning ſkim off the top, and then put it 
into the water ; then add the juice and rinds of fifty es, but 
dot the white parts of the rings, and let it work all — two 
days and two nights; then add two quarts of Rheniſh or white 
wine, and put it into your veſſel. Glafſe, 301. 
| | Another Tay. 

Put twenty-four pounds of lump- ſugar to ten gallons of wa- 
ter, beat the whites of ſix eggs very well, and mix them when 
the wacer is cold ; then boil it an hour, and ſkim it well ; take 
four dozen large rough Seville oranges, pare them very thin, put 
them into a tub, put the liquor on boiling hot; and, when 
you think it is cold enough, to it three or four ſpoonfuls 
of new yeaſt, with the juice of the oranges, and half an ounce 
of cochineal beat fine, and boiled in a pint of water; ſtir it all 
together, and let it work four days, then put it in the caſks, and 
in fix weeks after bottle it for uſe. Raffald, 318. 


Red Currant Wine. 
Gather the currants on a fine dry day, when the fruit is full 
* ripe ;z 


| 
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ripe; ; ſtrip them, and ſqueeze out the juice; put a gallon of cold 

water and two ſpoonfuls of yeaſt to a gallon of the juice. When 
it has worked two days, ſtrain it through a hair i ieve. In the 
mean time, put an ounce of ifing-glaſs to ſteep in cider, and to 
every gallon of liquor put three pounds of loaf-ſugar ; then ſtir 
it well together, and put it in a caſæ. Put a quart of brandy 
to every hve gallons of wine, mix them well in your caſk, 


cloſe it well up, and after letting it ſtand four months, bottle it. 


Another way. 


Five quarts of currant juice, and fourteen pounds of ſugar, 
will rar a five — caſk; fill it up with water, and let it all 
work together hen it has done working, put in a hop or two, 


and a quart Io brandy. 
Birch Wine. 


To a hogſhead of birch water, take four hundred of Mal 
raiſins, pick them clean, and cut them ſmall. Then boil 
birch liquor for one hour at leaſt, ſkim it well, and let it ſtand 
till it is no warmer than milk. Then put in the raiſins, _ let 
it ſtand cloſe covered, ſtirring it well four or five times every da 
Boil all the ſtalks in a gallon or two of birch-water, which, 
added to the other when almoſt cold, will give it 
able roughneſs. Let it ſtand ten days, then & puttin ee 
lar, and when it has done hiſſing >p dead, op it up cloſe. 
It muſt ſtand nine months, atleaſt, 1 ed. Maſon, 


461. Farley, 366. 
Raſpberry Wine. 


Bruiſe ſome raſpberries with the back of a ſpoon, and ſtrain 
them through a flannel bag into a ſtone jar. Put a of 
double-refined ſugar to every quart of juice, ſtir it well together, 
and cover it cloſe; after letting it ſtand three days, pour it clear 
off. Put two quarts of white wine to one quart of juice, then 
bortle it off, it will be fit to drink in about a week. 
berry brandy made thus is a very excellent dram. 


Turnip Wine. 


_ Pre and Gican quaniey of praigs, pon thary ing he goth 
and preſs out all the juice. To every gallon of juice 
pounds of lump ſugar. Have a veſſel ready, 5 
to hold the juice, put your ſ * 
of brandy to gallon of juice. Pour in 
ſomething over the bung for a week, to 1 if 8 wn Ay 
Gs, 745 innit wat bing i« dil wn till it . 
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ſtop it cluſe for three months, and draw it off in another veſſel. 
When it is fine, bottle it off. Gl, 305. ; 


Gooſeberry Wine. 


Put three pounds of lump ſugar to a gallon of water, boil it a 
quarter of an hour, and ſkim it very well ; then let it ſtand till 
it it almoſt cold, and take four quarts of full-ripe gooſeberries, 
bruiſe them im a marble mortar, and put them in your veſſel ; 
then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtand two days, and ſtir it 
- every four hours; ſteep half an ounce of iGng-elals two days in 
a pint of brandy, ſtrain the wine through a flannel into the 
caſk, then beat the iſing- glaſs in a marble mortar with five whites 
of eggs ; then whiſk them together half an hour, and put it in 
the wine, and beat them all together; cloſe up your caſk, and 
put clay over it; Jet it ſtand ſix months, then bottle it off ſor 
uſe ; put in each bottle a lump of ſugar, and two raiſins of 
the fun, This is a very rich wine, 8. it has been kept 
in bottles two or three years, will drink like champaigne. 


Raffald, 321. | 
Cherry Wine. 


Take fifty pounds of black cherries, picked clean from the 
ſtalks, let the ſtones remain, bruiſe them well with the hands; 
then take half a buſhel of very tipe currants, and get as much 
Juice from them as poſſible, and alſo four quarts of raſpberries 
ſqueezed in the ſame manner. To this quantity of fruit allow 
forty pounds of ſugar ; diſſolve it in ſoft water, and when the 
ſugar is melted, put it into a veſſel with the bruiſed cherries, and 
the juice of the currants and raſpberries ; then fill the veſſel with 
ſoft water, only leaving room for the working; and, when all 
is in the veſſel, ſtir it well together with a ſtick. It mult not be 
bunged up in leſs than three weeks; it may be bottled in five 
months. Afaſon, 466. rg. 

: : Comſtip Wine. | 

Take two pounds and an half of powder ſugar, and two gallons 
of water; boil them half an hour, taking care to ſkim it as the 
ſcum riſes ; then pour it into a tub to cool, adding to it the rind 
of two lemons. hen cold, put four quarts of the flowers of 
cowſlips to the liquor, and with it the juice of two lemons. Let 
_ it ſtand in the tub two days, obſerving to ſtir it every two or 
three hours; then put it in the barrel, and after it has ſtool 
abont three weeks, or a month, bottle it, not forgetting to put a 
re 
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Mead. 

Take ten gallons of water, two gallons of honey, and an hand- 
ful of raced ginger ; then take two lemons, cut them in pieces, 
and put them into it; boil it very well, keep it ſkimming, Let 
it ſtand all night in the ſame veſſel you boil it in; the next morn- 
ing barrel it up, with two or three ſpoonfuls of good yeaſt. 
About three weeks of a month after, you may bottle it. Glaſſe, 


366. 
| Coreſlip Mead. 

Take fifteen gullons of water, and thirty pounds of honey, 
boil them together till one gallon is waſted ; ſkim it, and take it 
off the fire. Have ready fixteen lemons cut in halves, put a 

llon of the liquor to the lemons, and the reſt into a tub with 
— packs of cowſlips ; let them ſtand all night, then put in the 
liquor with the lemons, and eight ſpoontuls of new yeaſt, and 
an handful of ſweet-briar ; {tir them all well together, and let it 
work three or four days; then ſtrain it, and put it in your caſk, 
and in fix months time you may bottle it. affald, 332. Far- 


tey, 370. : 
Smyrna Raifin Wine. 

Put twenty-four gallons of water to an hundred pounds of rai- 
ſins ; after letting it ſtand about fourteen days, put it into your 
caſk. When it has remained there fix months, put a gallon 
of brandy to it, When it is fine, bottle it. 


Fe" WW * 
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CHAP. K. 
TO PREPARE BACON, HAMS, &c. 


To make Bacon. 


UB the flitches very well with common falt ; let thetn lie 
ſo that the brine may run from them ; in about a week 
them into a tub for that purpoſe, rubbing off all the ſalt. Rub the 
flitches with one round of ſalt-petre, pounded and heated; the 
next day rub them well with ſalt, dry and hot; let them lie a 
week, often rubbing them ; = turn them, add more hot falt, 
| a 
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let them lie three weeks or a month in all, rubbing them well; 
then dry them. The hog may be either ſcalded or ſinged; but 
ſingeing is belt. Maſon, 178. 


Another way. 
Take off all the inſide fat of a fide of pork, then lay it on a 
long board, or dreſſer, that the blood may run away; rub it 
well with good ſalt on both ſides; let it lie thus a day; then 
take a pint of bay-ſalt, and a quarter of a pound of falt-petre ; 
beat them fine; two pounds of coarſe ſugar, and a quarter of a 
p_ of common ſalt. Lay yonr pork in ſomething that will 

Id the pickle, and rub it well with the above ingredients. Lay 
the ſkinny ſide downwards, and baſte it every day with the pickle 
for a fortnight; then hang it in a wood-ſmoke, and afterwards 
hang it in a dry place, but not hot. Obſerve, that all hams 
and bacon ſhould hang clear from every thing, and not againſt 
a wall, | 

Obſerve to wipe off all the old falt before you put it into this 
pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in a 
room where the ſun comes; it makes them all ruſty. Glaſſe, 
266. Farley, 269» 

To cure Hams. 

Rub a ham with a quarter of a pound of ſalt-petre, let it lie 
twenty-four hours ; boil one quart of ſtrong old beer with half a 
pound of bay-ſalt, half a pound of brown ſugar, and a pound and 
an half of common ſalt; pour this on the ham boiling hot, rub 
and turn it every day for a fortnight, and baſte it with the liquor 
when there is 1 This is a very good receipt for cur- 
ing a ham. ſen, 176. 


Another way. 

Cut off a fine ham from a fat hind-quarter of pork. Take two 
ounces of ſalt-petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound of com- 
mon ſalt, and two ounces of ſal prunella ; mix all together, and 
rub it well. Let it lie a month in this pickle, turning and baſt- 
ing it every day, then hang it in wood-ſmoke as you do beef, in 
a dry place, ſo as no heat comes to it ; and, if you keep them 
long, hang them a month or two in a damp place, and it will 
— them cut fine and ſhort. Never lay theſe hams in water 
till you boil them, and then boil them in a copper, if you have 
one, or the largeſt pot you have. Put them in the cold water, 
and let them be four or five hours before they boil. Skim the 
pot well and often till it boils. If it is a very large one, three 

2 will boil it; if a ſmall one, two hours will do, provided * 
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be a great while before the water boils. Take it up half an hour 
before dinner, pull off the ſkin, and throw raſpings, finely lifted, 
all over. Hold a red-hot fire ſhovel over; and when dinner is 
ready, take a few raſpings in a ſieve, and ſift all over the diſh ; 
then lay in your ham, and with your hnger make fine figures 
round the edge of your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham in as 
much water as you can, and keep it ſhimming all the time it 
boils. It mult he at leaſt four hours before it boils. 

This pick!e does finely for tongues afterwards, to lie in it a 
fortnight, and then hang in the wood-ſmoke a fortnight, or to 
boil them out of the pickle. 

Yorkſhire is famous for hams, and the reaſon is this :—their 
falt is much finer than ours in London; it is a large clear ſalt, 
and gives the meat a fine flavour. I uſed to have it from Malden, 
in Eſſex; and that ſalt will make any ham as fine as you can de- 
fire. It is by much the beſt (alt for ſalting meat. 

When you broil any of theſe hams in ſlices, or bacon, have 
ſome boiling water ready, and let the ſlices lie a minute or two 
in water, then broil them ; it takes out the ſalt, and makes them 
eat finer. Glaſſe, 265. 


To ſalt Tongues. 

Scrape them and dry them clean, with a cloth, and ſalt them 
well with common ſalt, and half an ounce of ſalt- petre to every 
— 24 lay them in a deep pot, and turn them every day for a 
week or ten days; ſalt them again, and let them lie a week lon- 
ger; take them up, dry them with a cloth, flour them, and hang 
them up. Raffald, 307. 


To make Hung Beef. 

Make a ſtrong brine with bay-ſalt, ſalt-petre, and pump-wa- 
ter, and put into it a rib of beef for nine days. Then hang it 
up in a chimney where wood or ſaw-duſt is burnt. When it is 
a little dry, waſh the outſide with blood two or three times to 
* it look black ; and when it is dried enough, boil it for 
uſe, 


Another <wvay. 

Take the navel-piece, and hang it up in your cellar as long as 
it will keep good, and till it begins to be a little ſappy. Then 
take it down and waſh it in ſugar and water, one piece after an- 
other, for you mult cut it into three pieces. Then take a pound 
of ſalt-petre, and two pounds of bay-ſalt, dried and pounded 
ſmall. Mix with them two or three ſpoonfuls of brown ſu- 
gar, and rub your beef well with it in every part; then ſtrew 

Aa 2 py ſuf- 
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a ſafficient quantity of common ſalt all over it, and let the 
beef lie cloſe till the ſalt is diſſolved, which will be in ſix or 
ſeven days. Then turn it every other day for a fortnight ; 
and after that hang it up in a warm, but not a hot place. It 
may hang a fortnight in the kitchen ; and, when you want 
it, boil it in bay-ſalt and pump-water till it is tender. It will 
keep, when boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a greaſy 
cloth, or putting it two or three minutes into boiling water, to 
take off the mouldineſs. Farley, 273. 


To pickle Pork. 

Having cut your pork into pieces of a convenient ſize to lie 
in your powdering-tub, rub them all over with falt-petre ; then 
make a mixture of two-thirds common falt, and one-third bay- 
ſalt, and rub every piece well with it. Lay the pieces in your 
tub as cloſe as poſlible, and throw a little fal over them. 


To make very fine Sauſages. 

Take fix pounds of good pork, free from ſkin, griſtles, and 
fat; cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a mortar till it is very fine; 
then ſhred fix pounds of beef-ſuet very fine, and free from all 
ſkin. Shred it as fine as poſſible; then take a good deal of 
ſage, waſh it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred it very 
fine. Spread your meat on a clean dreſſer or table; then ſhake 
the ſage all over, about three large ſpoonfuls ; ſhred the thin rind 
of a middling lemon very fine and throw over, with as many 
ſweet herbs, when ſhred fine, as will fill a large ſpoon ; grate 
two nutmegs over, throw over two tea-ſpoonfuls of pepper, and 
a large ſpoonful of ſalt; then throw over the ſuet, and mix it all 
well together. Put it down cloſe in a pot. When you uſe them, 
roll them up with as much egg as will make them roll ſmooth. 
Make them the ſize of a ſauſage, and fry them in butter or 
dripping. Be ſure it be hot before you put them in, and keep 
them rolling about. When they are thoroughly hot, and of a 
fine light brown, they are enough. You may chop this meat 
very fine, if you do not like it beat. Veal eats well done thus ; 
or veal and pork together, You may clean ſome guts and fill 
them. Glafſe, 257. 


Another way. 

Take part of a leg of pork or veal, pick it clean from ſkin or 
fat ; to every pound, add two pounds of beef ſuet ; ſhred both ſe- 
verally very fine; mix them well with ſage-leaves chopped fine, 

per, falt, nutmeg, and pounded cloves, and a little grated 
r put this cloſe down in a pot. When it is uſed, 
| mix 
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mix it with the yolk of an egg, and a few bread-crumbs. Roll 
it into lengths. Maſon, 182. 


Common Sauſages. 

Take three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean together, free 
from ſkin or griſtles, chop it very fine, ſeaſon it with two tea- 
ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and one of beaten pepper, ſome ſage ſhred fine, 
about three tea-ſpoonfuls ; mix it well together, have the guts 
very nicely cleaned, and fill them, or put them down in a pot; 
ſo roll them of what ſize you pleaſe, and fry them. 


Orford Sauſages. 

Take a pound of young pork, fat and lean, without ſkin or 
griſtle, a pound of lean veal, and a pound of beef ſuet, 16 
all fine together; put in half a pound of grated bread, half the 
peel of a lemon ſhred fine, a nutmeg grated, ſix ſage- leaves 
waſhed and chopped very fine, a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, and two 
of ſalt, ſome thyme, ſavoury, and marjoram, ſhred fine. Mix 
it all well together, and put it cloſe down in a pan when you uſe 
it; roll it out the ſize of a common ſauſage, and fry them in 
freſh butter of a fine brown, or broil them over a clear fire, and 
ſend them to table as hot as poſſible. Glaſſe, 258. 


CHAP. XXX. 
VEGETABLES. 


Obſervations on dreſſing Vegetables. 


B* particularly careful in picking and waſhing greens of every 
kind, as dirt and inſects are apt to lodge among the leaves; 
and always lay them in a clean pan, for fear of ſand or duſt, 
which frequently hang round wooden veſſels. Boil all your 

greens in a well-tinned ſauce- pan by themſelves, with a great 
quantity of water; boil no kind of meat with them, as that will 
diſcolour them. All kinds of vegetables ſhould have a little 
criſpneſs ; you mult not therefore boil them too much. 
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To dreſs Artichokes. 

Twiſt off the ſtalks, put them into cold water, and waſh them 
well; when the water boils, put them in with the top down- 
wards, that all the duſt and ſand may boil out. An hour and 
an half, or two hours, will do them. Serve them with melted 


butter in little cups. 
To dreſs Aſparagus. 


Scrape your aſparagus, and tie them in {mall bundles, cut them 
even, and throw them into water, and have ready a ſtew- pan 
boiling. Put in ſome falt, and tie the aſparagus into little bun- 
dles. Let the water keep boiling, and when they are a little 
tender, take them up. Boiling them too much will make them 
Joſe their colour and flavour ; lay them on a toaſt which has been 
dipped in the water the aſparagus was boiled in ; pour over them 
melted butter, or ſend them to table with butter in a baſon. 


To dreſs Beans. 
Boil them in plenty of water, with a good quantity of falt in 
it till they are tender. Boil and chop ſome parſley, put it into 
melted butter, and ſerve them up with boiled bacon, and the 
utter and parſley in a boat. Never boil them with the bacon. 


To dreſs Broccoli. 

Carefully ſtrip off all the little branches till you come to the 
top one, and then with a knife peel off the hard outſide ſkin that 
1s on the ſtalks and little branches, and then throw them into 
water. Have ready a ſtew-pan of water, throw in a little ſalt, 
and when it boils, put in your broccoli. When the ſtalks are 
tender, it is enough. Put in a piece of toaſted bread, ſoaked in 
the water the broccoli was boiled in, at the bottom of your diſh, 
and put your broccoli on the top of it, as you do aſparagus. Send 
them up to table laid in bunches, with butter in a boat. 


To dreſs Cabbage, &c. 

Quarter your cabbage, and boil it in plenty of water with an 
handful of ſalt. When it is tender, drain it on a ſieve, but ne- 
ver preſs it. Savoys and greens are boiled in the ſame manner, 
but always boil them by themſelves. 

| To areſs Carrots. 

Carrots require a great deal ot boiling ; when they are young, 
wipe them after they are boiled ; when old, ſcrape them before 
you, boil them. Slice them into a plate, and pour melted butter * 
over them. Young ſpring carrots will be boiled in half an hour, 
large ones in an hour, and old Sandwich carrots will take two 
hours. ; 
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To dreſs Cauliflowers. 

Cut the ſtalks off, and leave a little green on; boil them in 
ſpring water and ſalt; about fifteen minutes will do them. If 
it is boiled too ſoft, you will ſpoil it. Mrs. Maſon recom- 
mends boiling cauliflowers in plenty of milk and water, with- 


out ſalt. 
To dreſs French Beans. 


String them, and if not very ſmall, ſplit and quarter them, 
throw them into ſalt and water; boil them in a quantity of wa- 
ter, with ſome ſalt. When they are tender, they are enough. 
They will be ſoon done. 

B. Make all greens boil as quick as poſlible, as it pre- 


ſerves their colour. 
To dreſs Parſnips. 

Parſnips ſhould be boiled in a great deal of water, and when 
they are ſoft, which may be known by running a fork into them, 
they are enough. They either may be ſerved whole with melted 
butter, or beat ſmooth in a bowl, heated with a little cream, but- 
ter, and flour, and a little ſalt. 


To dreſs Peas. 

Your peas ſhould not be ſhelled till juſt before you want them. 
Put them into boiling water with a little ſalt, and a lump of loaf 
ſugar, and when they begin to dent in the middle, they are 
enough. Strain them into a ſieve, put a good lump of butter 
into your diſh, and ſtir them till the butter is melted Boil a 
ſprig of mint by itſelf, chop it fine, and lay it round the edge 
of your diſh in lumps. 

To dreſs Potatoes. 

Boil them in as little water as you can without burning the 
ſauce-pan. Cover the ſauce-pan cloſe, and whes. the ſkin begins 
to crack, they are enough. Drain all the water out, and let 
them {tand covered for a minute or two. 


To dreſs Spinach. | 
Pick it clean, and waſh it in ſeveral waters; put it into a 
ſauce-pan that will juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it and co- 
ver the pan cloſe. Put no water in ; ſhake the pan often. When 
the ſpinach is ſhrunk and fallen to the bottom, and the liquor 
which comes out of them boils up, they are 3 Throw 
it into a clean ſieve to drain, and give it a ſqueeze between two 
lates. Put it on a plate, and ſend it up with butter in a boat, 
but never pour any over them. 


Sorrel is ſtewed in the ſame manner. 
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To dreſs Turnips. 

Pare turnips thick ; when they are boiled, ſqueeze them, 
and maſh them ſmooth ; heat them with a little cream, a piece of 
butter; add pepper and ſalt, and ſerve them up; or the pepper 
and ſalt may be omitted, leaving the company at table to uſe 
what quantity of each they think proper. 
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THE ART OF BREWING. 


AVING given ample inſtructions for the preparations of 
wines, &c. malt liquors ſhould not be paſſed over unno- 
ticed, as the houſe-keeper cannot be ſaid to be complete in her 
buſineſs, without a competent knowledge in the Art of Brewing. 
Of Water proper for Brewing. 

To ſpeak in general terms, the beſt water for brewing is river 
water; ſuch as is ſoft, and has partook of the air and ſun; for 
this eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the malt, and extracts its virtues. 
On the contrary, hard waters aſtringe and bind the pores of the 
malt, and prevent the virtue of it from being freely communi- 
cated to the liquor. It is a rule adopted by many excellent brew- 
ers, that all water which will mix and lather with ſoap, is proper 
for brewing, and they wholly diſapprove of any other. The ex- 
periment has been often tried, that where the ſame quantity of 
malt has been uſed to a barrel of river water as to a barrel of 
ſpring water, the former has excelled the latter in ſtrength, in a 

egree almoſt double. It may be neceſſary to obſcrve likewiſe, 
that the malt was the ſame in quality, as well as in quantity, for 
each barrel, The hops were the ſame, both in quantity and 
quality, and the time of boiling was equal in each. They were 
worked in the ſame manner, and tunned and kept in the ſame 
cellar. Hence it is evident, that there could have been no dif- 
ference but in the water, and yet one barrel was worth almoſt 
two of the other. ; | 

But where ſoft water is not to be procured, that which is hard 
may be ſoftened, by expoſing it to the air and ſun, and putting 
into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe ; or, before you begin 
to boil it, in order to be poured on the malt, put into it a quan» 
tity of bran, which will ſoften it a little. 


The neceſſity of keeping the Veſſels clean. 

Obſerve, the day {or Ao to KG your veſſels very 
clean, and never uſe your tubs for any other uſe, except it be to 
make wines. Let your caſks be well cleaned with boiling wa- 
ter; and, if your bung is large enough, ſcrub them well 3 
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little birch broom, or bruſh. If they are very bad, take out the 
heads, and let them be ſcrubbed. clean with a hand-bruth, ſand, 
and fulters earth, Put on the head again, and ſcald it well, then 
throw in a piece of unſlacked lime, and (top the bung cloſe. 
General Rules for Brewing. 
In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to have the malt clean, as it 
ought to ſtand four or five days after it is ground. 
ine ſtrong October ſhould have five quarters of malt, and 
twenty-four pounds of hops, to three hogſheads. This will af- 
terwards make two hogſheads of good keeping ſmall beer, with 
the addition of five pounds of hops. 
For middling beer, a quarter of malt makes a hogſhead of ale, 
another of ſmall beer; or it will make three hogſheads of 
good ſmall beer, allowing eight pounds of hops. This will keep 
all the year. Or it will make twenty gallons of ſtrong ale, and 
two hogſheads of ſmall beer, that will keep all the year. 
Any one who intends to keep ale a great while, ſhould allow 
a pound of hops to every buſhel ; if to keep only ſix months, 
five pounds to a hogſhead, If for preſent drinking, three pounds 
to a hogſhead, and the ſofteſt and cleareſt water you can get. 
Pour the firſt copper of water, when it boils, into your maſh- 
tub, and let it be cool e h to ſee your face in ; then put in 
our malt, and let it be well maſhed. Have a copper of water 
iling in the mean time, and when your malt is well maſhed, 
fill your maſhing- tub; ſtir it well again, and cover it over with the 
facks. Let it {ſtand three hours, ſet a broad ſhallow tub under 
the cock, let it run very ſoftly, and if it is thick, throw it up 
again till it runs fine ; then throw an handful of hops in the un- 
der tub, let your maſh run into it, and fill your tubs till all is 
run of, Have water boiling in the copper, and lay as much 
more on as you have occaſion for, allowing one third for — 
and waſte, Let that ſtand an hour, boiling more water to fill 
the maſh-tub for ſmall beer ; let the fire down a little, and put 
it into tubs enough to fill your maſh. Let the ſecond maſh be 
run off, and fill your copper with the firſt wort ; put in part of 
your hops, and make it boil quick. About an hour 1s long 
enough. When it has boiled, throw in an handful of falt. Have 
a clean white wand, and dip it into the copper, and if the wort 
feels clammy, 1t is boiled enough ; then ken your fire, and 
take off your wort. Have ready a large tub, put two ſticks acroſs, 
and ſet your ſtraining baſkets over the tub on the ſticks, and 
ſtrain your wort through it. Put your other wort on to boil with 


the reſt of the hops; let your maſh be covered again with wa- 
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ter, and thin your wort that is cooled in as many things as you 
can ; for the thinner it lies, and the quicker it cools, the bet- 
ter. When quite cool, put it into the tunning-tub. Throw an 
handful of falt into every boil, When the maſh has ſtood an 
hour, draw it off ; then fl your maſh with cold water, take off 
the wort in a copper, and order it as before. When cool, add 
to it the firſt in the tub. As ſoon as you empty one copper, fill 
the other, and boil your ſmall beer well. Let the laſt maſh run 
off, and when both are boiled with freſh hops, order them as the 
two firſt boilings. When cool, empty the maſh-tub, and put 
the ſmall beer to work there. When cool enough, work it, ſet 
a wooden bowl full of yeaſt in the beer, and it will work over 
with a little of the beer in the boil. Stir your tun up every 
twelve hours; let it ſtand two days, then tun it, taking off the 
pom. Fill your veſſels full, and fave ſome to fill your barrels; 
et it ſtand till it has done working; then lay on your bung light- 
ly for a fortnight, after which {top it as cloſe as you can. Take 
care to have a vent-peg at the top of the veſſel; in warm wea- 
ther open it; and if your drink hiſſes, as it often will, looſen it 
till it has done, and then ſtop it cloſe in. If you can boil 
your ale in one boiling, it will be beſt, if the copper will admit 
of it; if not, boil as conveniency ſerves. 

If, when you come to draw your beer, you perceive it is not 
fine, draw off a gallon, and ſet it on the fire, with two ounces 
of i{ing-glaſs cut ſmall and beat. Diſſolve it in the beer over the 


fire. hen it is all melted, let it ſtand till it is cold, and pour 


it in at the bung, which muſt lay looſe on till it has done fer- 
menting; then {top it cloſe for a month. 

Let me again repeat, that particular care is requiſite that your 
caſks are not muſty, nor have any ill taſte. If they have, it will 
be a difficult matter to ſweeten them, 

Waſh your caſks with cold water before you ſcald them, and 
let them lie a day or two ſoaking; then clean them well, and 
ſcald them. | 

Of the proper time for Brewing. - 

The month of March is generally conſidered as a proper ſea- 
ſon for brewing malt liquor, which is intended for keeping ; be- 
cauſe the air at that time of the year is temperate, and contri- 
butes to the proper working or fermentation of the liquor, which 
principally promotes its 2 and good keeping. Very 
cold, or very hot weather, prevents the free fermentation, or 
work ing of liquors; therefore, if you brew in very cold wea- 
ther, unleſs you contrive ſome means to warm the cellar while 
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new liquor is working, it will never clear itſelf in the manner 
you would wiſh. The ſame misfortune will ariſe if in very hot 
weather, you cannot put the cellar into a temperate ſtate, The 
conſequence of which will be, that ſuch liquor will be muddy 
and ſour, perhaps beyond all recovery. Such misfortunes indeed 
often happen, even in the proper ſeaſon for brewing, owing 
ſolely to the badneſs of a cellar; for when they are dug in 
ſpringy 1 or are ſubject to damps in the winter, the li- 

uor will chill, and become vapid or flat. Where cellars are of 
this kind, it will be adviſable to brew in March, rather than 
October; for you may be able to keep ſuch cellars temperate 
in ſummer, but you cannot make them warm in winter. The 
beer therefore which is brewed in March, will have ſufficient 
time to ſettle and adjuſt itſelf before the cold can do it any material 


injury. 
The Country, or private way of buſineſs. 

Several countries have their ſeveral methods of brewing, as it 
1s practiced in Wales, Dorcheſter, Nottingham, Oundle, and 
many other places ; but avoiding particulars, I ſhall here recom- 
mend that which I think is the moſt ſerviceable both in the 
country and London private families. And, firſt, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that the t brewer has ſome advantages in brewing, 
more than the ſmall one; and yet the latter has ſome conve- 
niences Which the former has not; for, 'tis certain, that the 

t brewer can make more drink, and draw a greater length 
in proportion to his malt, than a perſon can from a leſſer quan- 
tity ; becauſe, the ne the body, the more is its united power 
in receiving and diſcharging ; and he can brew with leſs trouble 
and expence, by means of his more convenient utenſils. But 
then the private brewer is not without his advantages ; for he 
can have his malt ground at pleaſure, his tuns and moveable 
coolers ſweeter and better cleaned than the great fixed tuns and 
backs; he can ſkim off his top yeaſt, and leave his bottom lees 
behind, which is what the great brewer cannot ſo well do. He 
can, at diſcretion, make additions of cold wort to his two for- 
ward ales and beers, which the great brewer cannot ſo eaſily do; 
he can brew how and when he pleaſes, which the great ones are 
in ſome meaſure hindered from. But, ſuppoſe a private family 
ſhould brew five buſhels of malt, whoſe copper holds, brim full, 
thirty-ſix gallons, or a barrel ; on this water we put half a 
of bran or malt, when it is ſomething hot, which will much for- 
ward it, by keeping in the ſteam, or ſpirit of the water; when 
it begins to boil, if the water is foul, ſkim of the bran or — 
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and give it to the hogs, or lade both the water and that into the 
maſh vat, where it is to remain till the ſteam is near ſpent, and 
you can ſee your face in it, which will be in about a quarter of 
an hour in cold weather; then let all but half a buſhel of malt 
run very leiſurely into it, ſtirring it all the while with an oar or 
paddle, that it may not ball, and when the malt is nearly mixed 
with water, it is enough; which I am ſenſible is different from 
the old way, and the general preſent practice; but I ſhall hers 
clear that point. For, by not ſtirring or maſhing the malt into 
a pudding conſiſtence, or thin maſh, the body of it lies in a more 
looſe condition, that will eaſier and ſooner admit of a quicker 
and more true paſſage of the afterladings of the ſeveral bowls or 
Jets of hot water, which muſt run through it before the *** 
is ended; by which free pereolation, the water has ready acceſs 
to all the parts of the broken malt, ſo that the brewer is enabled 
to brew quicker or lower, and to make more ale or ſmall beer. 
If more ale, then hot boiling water mutt be laded over ſo flow, 
that one boil mult run almoſt off before another is put over, 
which will occaſion the whole brewing to laſt about ſixteen 
hours, eſpecially if the Oundle way is followed, of ſpending it 
out of the tap as ſmall as a ſtraw, aud as fine as ſack, and then 
it will be quickly ſo in the barrel. Or if leſs or weaker ale is 
to be made, and good ſmall beer, then the ſecond copper of boil- 
ing water muſt be put over expeditiouſly, and drawn out with a 
large and faſt ſtream. After the firſt ſtirring of the malt is done, 
then put over the reſerve of half a buſhel of treſh malt to the four 
buſhels and an half that are already in the tub, which mult be 
ſpread all over it, and alſo cover the tubs with ſome ſacks, or 
other cloths, to keep in the ſteam or ſpirit of the malt; then let 
it ſtand for two or three hours, at the end of which, put over 
now and then a bowl of the boiling water in the copper, as 1s 
before directed, and ſo continue to do till as much is run off as 
will almoſt fill the copper. Then, in a canvas, or other looſe 
woven cloth, put in half a pound of hops, and boil them half an 
hour, when they mult be taken out, and as many freſh ones put 
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in their room as are judged proper, to boil half an hour more, if 
for ale. But if for keeping beer, half a pound of freſh ones 
ought to be put in every half hour, and boit an hour and an half 
briſkly. Now, while tha firſt copper of wort is boiling, there 4 
ſhould be ſcalding water leiſurely put over, bowl by bowl, and 2 
run off, that the copper may be filled again immediately after ha 


the firlt is out, and boiled an hour, with nearly the fame quan- 
tity of freſh hops, and in the ſame manner as thoſe in the firſt 
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copper of ale-wort were, The reſt for ſmall beer may be all 
cold water put over the grains at once, or at twice, and boiled 
an hour each copper, with the hops that have been boiled be- 
fore. But here ] muſt obſerve, that ſometimes I have not an 
opportunity to get hot water for making all my ſecond copper 
of wort, which obliges me then to make uſe of cold to ſupply 
what is wanting. t of five buſhels of malt, I generally make 
an hogſhead of ale with the two firſt coppers of wort, and an 
hogſhead of ſmall beer with the other two; but this more or 
leſs, as it pleaſes me, always taking care to let each copper of 
wort be {trained off through a ſieve, and cool in four or five tubs, 
to prevent its foxing. Thus I have brewed many hogſheads 
of middling ale, that, when the malt is good, has proved ſtrong 
enough for myſelf, and ſatisfactory to my friends. But for 
ſtrong keeping beer, the firſt copper of wort may be wholly put 
to that uſe, and all the reſt ſmall beer. Or, when the firſt cop- 
o of wort is entirely made uſe of for ſtrong beer, it may be 

elped with more freſh malt, according to the London faſhion, 
and water, lukewarm, put over at firſt with the bowl ; but ſoon 
after ſharp, or boiling water, which may make a copper of good 
ale, and ſmall beer after that. In ſome parts of the north, they 
take one or more cinders, red hot, and throw ſome falt on 
them to overcome the ſulphur of the coal, and then direQly 
thruſt it into the freſh malt or goods, where it lies till all the wa- 
ter 15 laded over, and the brewing done; for there are only one 
or two maſhings or ſtirrings, at moſt, neceſſary in a brewing. 
Others, who brew with wood, will quench one or more brand 
ends of aſh in a copper of wort, to mellow the drink, as a burnt 
toalt of bread does a pot of beer ; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
this muſt not be done with oak, fir, or other ſtrong ſcented 
wood, leſt it does more harm than 75 


i Of bottling malt liquors. 
Take care that your bottles are well cleaned and dried; for 
wet bottles will make the liquor turn watery or mouldy ; and, 
by wet bottles, a great deal xy pt beer has been ſpoiled. Even 
though the bottles are clean and dry, if the corks are not new 
and found, the liquor will be till liable to be damaged, for if 
the air can get into the bottles, the liquor. will grow flat, and 
will never riſe. Many have plumed themſelves on their ſavin 
knowledge, by uſing old corks on this occaſion, and have ſpoil 
as much liquor as coſt them four or five pounds, to fave the ex- 
nce of three or four ſhillings. If bottles are corked properly, 


it will be difficult to pull out the cork without a ſcrew ; and, in 
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order to be ſure to draw the cork without breaking, the ſcrew 
ought to go through the cork ; of courſe, the air will find a paſ- 
ſage where the ſcrew has paſled, and conſequently the cork muſt 
have been ſpoiled. If a cork has once been in a bottle, though 
it has not been drawn with a ſcrew, yet that cork will turn 
muſty as ſoon as it 15 expoſed to the air, and will communicate 
its ill flavour to the bottle in which it is next put, and ſpoil the 
the liquor that way. In the choice of corks, prefer thoſe that 
are ſoft and free from ſpecks. 

When you once begin to bottle a veſſel of liquor, never leave 
it till it is completed, otherwiſe it will bear different taſtes. 

When a veſlel of any liquor begins to grow flat, while it is in 
common draught, bottle it, and into every bottle put a piece of 
loaf ſugar, of about the ſize of a walnut, which will make it riſe 
and come to itſelf; and, to forward its ripening, you may ſet 
ſome bottles in hay in a warm place; but ſtraw will not aſſiſt 
its ripening. 

To recover a barrel of beer that has turned four. 

To a kilderkin of beer, throw in at the bung a quart of oat- 
meal, lay the bung on looſe two or three days, then ſtop it down 
cloſe, and let it ſtand.a month. Some throw in a piece of chalk 


as large as a turkey's egg, and when it has done working, ſtop 
it cloſe for a month; then tap it, 


To recover a muſty caſk. 

Boil ſome pepper in water, and hill the caſk with it ſcalding 
hot. 
An excellent compoſition for keeping beer with. 

Take a quart of French brandy, or as muſt Engliſh, that is. 
free from any burnt flavour, or other ill taſte, and 1s full proof; 
to this put as much wheat or bean flour as will knead it into 
dough, put it in long pieces into the bung-hole, as ſoon as the 
beer has done working, or afterwards, and let it gently fall, piece 
by piece, to the bottom of the butt. This will maintain the 
drink in a mellow freſhnefs, keep ſtaleneſs off for ſome time, and 
cauſe it to be the ſtronger as it grows aged. ; 


Another way. 

Take a peck of egg-ſhells, and dry them in an oven, break 
and mix them with two pounds of fat chalk, and mix them with 
water, wherein four pounds of coarſe ſugar have been boiled, 
and put into the butt, 


* 
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To ſtop the 2 in malt liquors. 
Take a quart of black cherry brandy, and pour it in at the 
bung- hole of the hogſhead, and ſtop it cloſe. | 


To recover deadiſh beer. 

When ſtrong ale, or beer, grows flat, by the loſs of its ſpi- 
rits, take four or five gallons out of a hogſhead, and boil it with 
five pounds of honey; ſkim it, and, when cold, put it to the 
_ and ſtop it cloſe. This will make it pleaſant, quick, and 

g. 
To ſine malt liguors. 

Take a pint of water, and half an ounce of unſlacked lime, 
mix them well together; let it ſtand three hours, and the lime 
will ſettle to the bottom, and the water be as clear as glaſs. Pour 
the water from the ſediment, and put it into your ale or beer. 
Mix it with half an ounce of iſinglaſs, firſt cut ſmall and boiled, 
and in five hours time, or leſs, the beer in the barrel will ſettle 
and clear. | 


To fine any ſort of drink. 

Take the beſt ſtaple iſinglaſs; cut it ſmall with {ciffars, and 
boil one ounce in three quarts of beer ; let it lie all night to cool. 
Thus diſſolved, put it into your hogſhead the next morning, per- 
ſectly cold; for if it is but as warm as new milk, it will jelly 
all the drink. The beer, or ale, in a week after, ſhould be 
tapped, or it will be apt to flat ; for this ingredient flats as well 
as fines. Remember to ſtir it well with a wooden paddle, when 
the iſinglaſs is put into the caſk. 

Another way. 

Boil a pint of wheat in two quarts of water, then ſqueeze out 
the liquid part through a fine linen cloth. Put a pint of it into * 
a kilderkin, It not only fines, but preſerves, 

To cure cloudy beer. | 

Rack off your butt, then boil two pounds of new hops in 4 
ſufficient ny of water, with a due proportion of coarſe 
ſugar, and put all together into the caſk when cold. Others 
have attempted this cure, by only ſoaking new hops in beer, 
which, when ſqueezed, they put into a cal. of cloudy beer. 

To make Cyder. 


After all your apples are bruifed, take half your quantity and 
ſqueeze them, and the juice you preſs from them, pour upon the 
others half bruiſed, but not ſqueezed, in a tub for the purpoſe, 
having a tap at the bottom. Let the juice remain upon * 

apples 
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apples three or four days. Then pull out your tap, and let the 
Juice run into ſome other veſſel ſet under the tub to receive it; 
and if it runs thick, as at the firſt it will, pour it upon the apples 
again till you ſee it runs clear; and, as you have a quantity, put it 
into your veſſel ; but do not force the cycer, but let it drop as 
long as it will of its own accord. Having done this, after you 
perceive that the ſides _ to work, take a quantity of iſin- 
glaſs, (an ounce will ſerve for forty gallons,) infuſe this in ſome 
of the cyder till ,it is diſſolved ; put an ounce of iſinglaſs to a 
quart of cyder, and when it is ſo diſſolved, pour it into the veſſel, 
and ſtop it cloſe for two days, or ſomething more; then draw 
off the cyder into another veſſel. This do repeatedly, till you 
perceive your cyder to be free from all manner of ſediment, that 
may make it ferment and fret itſelf. After Chriſtmas you ma 
boil it. You may, by pouring water on the apples, and one 
ſling them, make a prety ſmall cyder : if it ſhould be thick and 
muddy, by uſing iſinglaſs, you may make it as clear as the reſt, 
You mult diſſolve the iſinglaſs over the fire till it be a jelly. 
For fining Cyder. 

Take two quarts of ſkim-milk, four ounces of iſinglaſs; cut 
the iſinglaſs in pieces, and work it luke-warm in the milk over 
the fire; and when it is diſſolved, put it cold into the hogſhead 
of cyder, and take a long ſtick and {tir it well from top to bot- 
tom for half a quarter of an hour. 


After it has fined. 

Take ten pounds of raiſins of the ſun, two ounces of turme- 
ric, and half an ounce of ginger beaten ; then take a quantity 
of raiſins, and grind them as you do muſtard-ſeed in a bowl, 
with a little cyder, and ſo the reſt of the raiſins; then ſprinkle 
the turmeric and ginger among it ; then put all into a fine can- 
vas bag, and hang it in the middle of the hogſhead cloſe, and let 
ke Aﬀeer the cyder has ſtood thus a fortnight, or a month, you 
may bottle it at your pleaſure, 
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Want of Appetite. 


F want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or any othet 

= of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed, If 
nauſea and reachings ſhew that the ſtomach is loaded with 
crudities, a vomit will be of ſervice. After this, a gentle purge 
or two of rhubarb, or of any of the bitter purgin falts, may be 
taken. The patient ought next to uſe ſome of the ſtomachic 
bitters infuſed in wine. Though gentle evacuations be neceſ- 
fary, yet ſtrong purges and vomits are to be avoided, as they 
weaken the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt caſes of in- 
digeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite. Twenty 
or „ drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a- day, in a 
glaſs of wine or water. It may likewiſe be mixed with the 
tincture of the bark; one drachm of the former to an ounce of 
the latter, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of ir taken in wine or water, as 
above. | 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generall 
of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. The ſalt water has likewiſe 
good effects; but it muſt not be uſed too freely. The waters 
of Harrowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt other ſpas in 
Britain, may be uſed with advantage. We would adviſe all 
who are afflicted with indigeſtion and want of appetite, to re- 
pair to theſe places of public rendezvous. The very change 
of air, and the cheerful company, will be of ſervice ; not to 
mention the exerciſe, diſſipation, amuſements, &. T/vt. 


* xz 
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The Aſthma. 

The paroxyſm of an althma I muſt leave to the phyſician ; 
but as a palliative, nothing is ot ſo great importance in the 
aſthma, as pure and moderately warm air. Aithmatic people 
can ſeldom brar either the cloſe heavy air of a large town, or che 
ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly country; a medium, 
therefore, between theſe is to be choſen. The air near a largs 
town is often better than at a diſtance, provided the patient be 
removed ſo far as not to be affected by the ſmoke. Some aſthma- 
tic patients indeed breathe eaſier in town than in the country; 
but this is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in towns where much coal 
is burnt, Aſthmatic perſons who are obliged to be in town all 
day ought, at leaſt, to ſleep out of it. Even this will often prove 
of great ſervice. Thoſe who can alford it, ought to travel into 
a warmer climate. Many aſthmatic perſons who cannot live in 
England, enjoy very good health in the ſouth of France, Portu- 
gal, Spain, or Italy. 280 

Exerciſe is likewiſe of very great importance in the aſthma, 
as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation of the blood, &x. The 
b of aſthmatic perſons 41 duly prepared, owing to 
the proper action of the lungs being impeded. For this reaſon, 
ſuch people ought daily to take as much exerciſe, either on foot, 
horſeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. Buchan. 


Dr. Mead"s Preſcription for the Bite of a Mad Dog. 


Take aſh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 
powdered, half an ounce; of black pepper, powdered, a quar- 
ter of an ounce, Mix theſe well together, and divide the powder 
into four doſes; one of which muſt be taken every — 
cow's milk, warm. 


After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt go into a 
cold bath, or cold ſprin g or river, every morning faſt ng, for a 
month; he muſt be dipped all over, but not ſtay in (with his 
head above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be very 
cold. After this, he muſt go in three times a-week for a fort- 
night longer. 


The perſon muſt be bled before he begins to uſe the medi- 


eine. Mead, aſſerts, that he never knew this remedy fail, 


although he has tried it in a thouſand inftances. But Dr. Bu- 
— 4 and ſome others, ſuſpect the Doctor's veracity in this par- 
ticular. | 

Bba Burns, 
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| Burns. 

In flight burns, which do not break the {k 
to hold the part near the fire, for a competen 
with ſalt; or to lay a compreſs upon it dipped 
or brandy. But when the burn has penetrat 
bliſter or break the ſkin, it muſt be dreſſed wit 
lowing liniment | 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of fr 
oil, and lime-water; ſhake them well tog 
mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. 
ſpread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may 
It twice or thrice a-day ; or it may be dreſſed \ 
and. gently drying ointment, commonly callec 
This may be mixed with an equal quantity 
and ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and applied to 
When this ointment cannot be had, an egg m- 
about an equal quantity of the ſweeteſt falla 
ferve very well till a proper ointment can be 
the burning is very deep, after the firſt two or t. 
be dreſſed with equal parts of yellow baſ#licum 
rate, mixed together, 

When the burn is violent, or has occaſior 
of inflammation and there is reaſon to fear a 
tification, the ſame means muſt be uſed to pr 
commended in other violent inflammations. 
this caſe, muſt live low, and drink freely of 
uors, He muſt likewiſe be bled, and have h 

t if the burnt parts ſhould become livid or 
ſymptoms of mortification, it will be neceſſa 
8 with warm camphorated ſpirits of 
myrrh, or other antiſeptics, mixed with a dece 
In this caſe, the bark muſt be taken internally 
diet mult be more generous. Buchan. 


Colds. 

Colds are well known to be the effects of 
ſpiration. We ſhall not ſpend our time in ei 
various ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty 
It may not, however, be amiſs to obſerve, 
cold is a kind of fever, which only differs in de 

No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted 
neither is it in the power of any medicine or r 
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t break the ſkin, it is cuſtomary 
r a competent time; to rub it 
pon it dipped in ſpirits of wine 
1 has penetrated ſo deep as to 
be dreſſed with ſome of the fol- 


oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
em well together in a wide 
a liniment. It may either be 
affected may be anointed with 
ay be dreſſed with the emollient 
mmonly called Turner's cerate. 
2qual quantity of freſh olive oil, 
id applied to the part affected. 
lad, an egg may be beat up with 
ſweeteſt ſallad oil. This will 
ment can be prepared. When 
e firſt two or three days, it ſhould 
low baſtlicum, and Turner's ce- 


Yr has occaſioned a high degree 
aſon to fear a gangrene or mor- 
be uſed to prevent it as are re- 
flammations. The patient, in 
ink freely of weak diluting li- 
d, and have his body kept open. 
come livid or black, with other 
vill be neceſſary to bathe them 
ated ſpirits of wine, tincture of 
ed with a decoction of the bark. 
ken internally, and the patient's 


uchan. 


ds. 
the effects of an obſtructed per- 
DT time in enumerating all the 
hey are pretty generally known. 
sto obſerve, that almoſt every 
ly differs in degree. | 
is exempted from this diſeaſe ;, 
medicine or regimen to prevent. 
It. 
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it. The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, 
nor can even the greateſt circumſpection defend them at all 
times from its attacks. Indeed, it the human body could be 
kept conſtantly in an uniform degree of warmth, ſuch a thing as 
catching cold would be impoſſible; but as that cannot be effected 
by any means, the perſpiration muſt be liable to many changes. 
Such changes, however, when ſmall, do not affect the health; 
but, when great, they muſt prove hurtful, 

When oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of the noſe, unuſual 
wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe that the 
perſpiration is obſtructed, or, in other words, that the perſon has 
caught cold, he ought immediately to leſſen his diet, at leaſt the 
uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to abſtain from all ſtrong li- 

uors. Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, eggs, milk, and other nouriſhing 
. he may eat light bread pudding, veal or chicken broth, pa- 
nada, gruels, and ſuch like, His drink may be water gruel 
ſweetened with a little honey ; an infuſion of Valm, or linſeed 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon; a decoction of 
barley and liquorice with tamarinds, or any other cool, diluting, 
acid liquor. 17 97 . 

Above all, his ſupper ſhould be light; as ſmall poſſet, or wa- 
ter gruel ſweetened with honey, and a little toaſted bread in it. 
If honey ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, the gruel may be 
ſweetened with treacle or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened with the 
jelly of currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to gene- 


rous liquors, may take wine whey inſtead of gruel, which may 


be ſweetened as above. 3 : | 

The patient ought to be longer than uſual in bed, and to en- 
courage a gentle ſweat, which is * brought on towards morn- 
ing, by drinking tea, or any kind of warm diluting liquor. I 


have often known this practice carry off a cold in one Gy, which 


in all probability, had it been neglected, would have colt the pa- 
tient his life, or have confined him for ſome months. Would 
people ſacrifice a little time to eaſe and warmth, and practice a 
moderate degree of abſtinence, when the firſt ſyraptoms of a cold 
appear, we have reaſon to believe, that moſt of the bad effects 
which flow from an obſtructed perſpiration, might be preventec 

But after the diſeaſe has gathered ſtrength: by delay, all attempts 


to remove it, often prove vain, A pleuriſy, a peripneumony, 


or a fatal conſumption of the lungs, are the common 
of colds, which have either been totally neglected, or treated im- 
roperly. DOSS 11, COPE: 1 
0 It is certaip, however, * * may be too muct m_ 
3 
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When a perſon, for every ſl ght cold, ſhuts himſelf up in 2 
warm room, and drinks = quantities of warm liquor, it may 
occaſion ſuch a general relaxation of the ſolids, as will not eaſfil 
be removed. It will therefore be proper, when the diſeaſe will 
permit, and the weather is mild, to join to the regimen men- 
tioned above, gentle exerciſe ; as walking, riding on horſeback, 
or in a yon = An obitinate cold, which no medicine can 
remove, will yield to tle exerciſe, and a imen of 
the dict. Tt. Ba Fothergil. OY 
| The Colic. 
Colics, which proceed from exceſs and indigrſtion, general! 
cure themſelves, by occaſioning vorhiting or purging. Theſe 
diſcharges are by no means to be ſtopped, but promoted by 
d:inking plentiſully of warm water, or weak poiſet, When 
their violence is over, the patient may take a doie ot rhubarb, 
or any other gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of his de- 
ba ch. | r 
Colics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or catching cold, 
may generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet 
and legs in warm water, and drinku.g ſuch warm diluting li- 
quors as will promote the perſpiration, as weak wine whey, or 
water gruel with a ſmall qua:tity of ſpirits in it. | 
Theſe flatulent colics, which prevail ſo much among coun 
eople, might ily be prevented, were they careful to 
74s Fat a when they get wet. The * likewiſe 
take a dram, or to drink ſome kind of warm . after eat- 
ing any kind of green traſh, We du not mean to recommend 
the practice of dram- drinking, bat in this caſe ardent ſpirits 
prove a rea! medicine, and indeed the beſt that can be adminiſ- 
tered, A glaſs of | p<ppermint water will have nearly the 
_ 


ſame effect as a gl brandy, and in ſome caſes is rather to 
be ;eferred. : 
| The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains about the 


region of the navel. The patient complains of great thirſt. and 
is generally coftive. He *vom'ts a hot, bitter, yellow-coloured 
bile, which being diſcharg-d, feems to afford ſome relief, but is 
quickly followed by the fame violent pain as before. As the 
Aatemper advances, the ſity to vomit ſometimes increaſes 
ſo as to became almoſt cantinual, and the proper motion of the 
inteſtines is ſo far perverted, that there are all the ſymptoms of 
an i npending iliac paſſion, 
If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe full and fre. 

quent, it will be proper to blecd; after which clyſters may be ad- 

miniſtered, 
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miniſtered. Clear whey or gruel, ſharpened with the juice of le- 
mon, or cream of tartar, mult be drank freely Small chicken 
broth, vun a little manna diſſolved in it, or a flight decoction 
of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper; or any ot! er thin, acid, 


opening liquor. 


In the bilious colic, the vomiting is often ve:y diffi ult to re- 
ſtrain. When this happens, the patient may di ink a decoction 
of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of garden mint in boiling wa- 
ter. Should theſe not have the deſired effect, the fa ine draught, 
with a few drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. A ſmall quantity 
of Venice treacle may be ſpread in form of a cataplaſm, and ap- 
plied to the p't of the ſtomach. Clyſters, with a proper quantity 
of Venice treack or liquid laudanum in them, may likewiſe be 
frequently adminiſtered. 

he general treatment of the nervous colic is ſo nearly the 
ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation of the guts, 
that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The body is to be opened by 
mild purgatives given in ſmall doſes, and frequently ted ; 
and their operation, muſt be aſſiſted by ſoft oily 2 
ations. &c. The caſtor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in 
this diſeaſe It may both be mixed with the clyſters, and given 
by the mouth. Arbuthno?, Buchan. 

Conſumption. 

This diſeaſe generally begins with a dry cough, which often 

continues for ſome months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eat- 


ing be excited by it, there is (till greater reaſon to fear an ap- 
proaching conſumption. The patient.complains of a more than 


uſual degree of heat, a pain and oppreſſion of the breaſt, eſpe- 
cially after motion; his ſpittle is of a faltiſh taſte, and ſome- 
times mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad: his appetite is 
bad, and his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, ſoft, 
ſmall pulſe ; though — the pulie is pretty full, and rather 
hard. Theſe are the common ſymptoms of a beginning con- 
ſumption. 

Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recommend a due 


attention to dict. The patient ſhould eat nothing that is either 


heating, or hard of digeſtion; and his drink muſt be of a ſoft 


and cooling nature. All the diet ought to be calculated to lef- 


ſen the acrimony of the humours, and to nouriſh and N the 
patient. For this propoſe he muſt keep chiefly to the uſe of 
vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of more value in this diſeaſe 
than the whole materia medica. 

| Bb 4 1 have 
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I have known very extraordinary effects from aſſes milk in 


obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſumption of the lungs ; 
and do yerily believe, if uſed at this period, that it would ſeldom 
fail; but if it be delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is gene- 
rally the cafe, how can it be expected to ſucceed ? | 

dome extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes have been per- 
formed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in ſufficient 
2 I would recommend it in preference to any other. 

f the patient can ſuck it from the breaſt, it is better than to 
drink it afterwards. ] knew a man who was reduced to ſuch 
a _ of weakneſs in a conſumption, as not to be able to turn 
himſelf in his bed. His wife was at that time giving fuck, 
and his child happening to die; he ſucked her breaſts, not with a 
view to reap any advantage from the milk, but to make her eaſy. 
Finding himſelf, however, greatly benefited by it, he continued 
to fuck her till he became perfectly well, and is at preſent a 
ſtrong and healthy man. 

Cows milk is moſt readily obtained of any ; and though it 
may not be ſo ealily digeſted as that of aſſes or mares, it may 
be rendered lighter, by adding to it an equal quantity of — 4 
water, or allowing it to ſtand tor ſome hours, and afterwards tak- 
ing off the cream. If it ſhould, notwithſtanding, prove heavy 
on the ſtomach, a final quantity of brandy or rum, with a little 
ſugar, may be added, winch will render it both more light and 
nouriſhing. | 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infuſions of 
the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leſſer centaury, camomile 
flowers, or water trefoil, I hefe infuſions may be drank at plea- 
ſure. They ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, rectify 
the blood, and at the ſame time anſwer all the purpoſes of dilu- 
tion; and quench thirſt much better than things that are luſci- 
ous or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits blood, he ought to uſe, 
for his ordinary drink, * or decoctions of the vulnerary 
roots, plants, &c. Steevens. Tiſſat. Buchan. 


Chilblains. 


Chilblains often attack children in cold weather. They are 
generally occaſioned by the feet or hands being kept wet or cold, 
and afterwards iuddenly heated. When children are cold, in- 
ſtead of taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gradually, they run 
to the fire. his occaſions a ſudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infarction of the veſſels; which being often repeated, the 
veſſels are, at laſt, over- diſtended, and forced to give way. 


Ta 


of the engt, and death. 
When the body cannot be 7 open without medicine, I 
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* 'To prevent it, violent cold and ſudden heat miſt be equally 
avoided. When the parts begin to look red and ſwell, the pa- 
tient ought to be purged, and to have the affected parts rubbed 
— « with muſtard and brandy, or ſomething of a — 
nature. They ought likewiſe to be covered with flannel, a 
kept warm and dry. Some apply warm alhes betwixt cloth to 
the ſwelled parts, which frequently help to reduce them. When 
there is a ſore, it muſt be dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the 
ointment of tutty, the plaſter of cerus, or ſome other drying 
ointment. Theſe ſores are indeed troubleſome, but ſeldom dan- 
=_ They generally heal as foon as the warm weather ſets in, 
KL . 


Coſiiveneſs. 

Coſtiveneſs is increaſed by keeping the body too warm, and 
by every thing that promotes the perſpiration ; as wearing flan- 
nel, lying too long in bed, &c. Intenſe thought, and a ſeden- 
tary life, are likewiſe hurtful. All the ſecretions and excretions 
are promoted by moderate exerciſe without doors, and by a gay, 
cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind, Wh 

Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought, if poſſible, to 
remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of medicines for that pur- 
poſe is attended with many inconveniencies, and often with bad 
conſequences. I never knew any one pet into a habit of taki 
medicine for keeping the body þ- ay who could leave it off. In 
time, the cuſtom becomes neceſſary ; and generally ends in a to- 
tal relaxation of the bowels, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, waſting 


would recommend gentle doſes of rhubarb to be taken twice or 
thrice a week. This is not near fo injurious to the ſtomach, as 
aloes, jalap, or the other draſtic 2 — ſo much in uſe. In- 
fuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, or half an 
ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved in water gruel. About the ſize 
of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary, taken twice or thrice a day, 
generally anſwers the purpoſe very well. 

| Common Cough. 

A cough is generally the effe& of a cold, N 
im treated, or entirely neglected. hen it proves ob- 
I — is always pt <A to fear the conſ- — as this 
ſhews a weak ſtate of the lungs, and is often the runner of a 
conſumption. 

When the cough eg 
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und the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp pectoral medicines are 
to be adminiſtered ; as gum ammoniac, ſquills, &c. Two table 
ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gum ammoniac may be taken three 
or four times a day, more or leſs, according to the age or con- 
ſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given various ways; 
two ounces of vinegar, the oxymel, or the ſyrup, may be mixed 
with the ſame quantity of ſimple cinnamon water ; to which 
may be added an ounce of common water, and an ounce of bal. 
ſamic ſyrup. Two table ſpoontuls of this mixture may be taken 
three or four times a day. 

A ſyrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, honey, and ſu- 
——_ is likewiſe very > ge in this Kind of cough. A ta- 

le ſpoonful of it may be taken at pleaſure. 

In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon 
the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, beſides expectorating medi- 
cines, to have recourſe to iſſies, ſetons, or ſome other drain. In 
this caſe I have often obſerved the moſt happy effects from 2 
Burgundy pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoulders. I have 
ordered this ſimple remedy in the molt obſtinate coughs, in 2 
great number of caſes, ard in many different conſtitutions, with- 
out ever knowing it ſa l o give relief, unleſs there were evident 
ſigns of an ulcer in the lungs, 

But coughs proceed from many other cauſes befides defluxions 
upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the cure is not to be attempted by 
peRtoral medicines, Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foul- 
neſs and debility of the ſtumach, ſyrups, olle, mucilages, and all 
Kinds of balfamic medicines do hurt. The ftemach cough may 
be known from on that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this 
—that in the latter, the patient coughs whenever he inſpires, or 
draws in his breath fully ; but in the former, that dues not ha 
pen. T Buchan. Chambers. 

| T he Crump. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by comprefſion. Thus 
cramps in the legs are prevented, and ſometinics removed, b 
tight bandages ; and wt en convulſions ariſe from a flatulent dif- 
tention of the inteſtines, or from ſpaſins beginning in them, they 
may be often le;fened or cured, by making a pretty itrong com- 
preffion npon the abdomen, by means of a broad belt. A roll 
of brimſtone held in the hands is frequently uſed as a remedy 
for cramps. Though this ſeems to owe its effects chiefly to 
imagination, yet, as it ſometimes ſucceeds, it merits a trial. 
When ſpaſm< or convullive motions ariſe from ſharp humours 


in the ſtomach and inteſtines, no laiting relief can be * 
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ti theſe are either corrected or expelled. The Peruvian bark 


has ynetiumes cured periodic convu ſions after other medicines 
had la. led. 
The Dropſy. 

Take ! broom- ſeed, well powdered and ſiſted, one drachm ; : 
lot „cler ours en a gals and an half of good rich white- 
wine, zug ken mn the murning fatting, having firſt ſhaken it, 
fo that to whe may be ſwallowed. Walk after "TH 1 you are 
ab, a excrcle you can without tatigue, for an hour 
anden a ler which you uſt be ſure to take two ounces of 
ove , and you m1't not eat or drink any thing in leſs than 
af an dur, or an hour, aſter taking the oil. Repcat this 
cen vines day, or once in three days, and not oitener, till 
cine; 14d do not let blood, or ute any other remedy during the 
Cote 


No:hing can be more gentle and ſafe than the operation of this 
remedy, and it often has little or no ſenſible one. If the dropſy 
is in the borly, it diſcharges it by urine, without any inconvent- 
ence; if it is between the ſkin and fleth, it cauſes Llilters to ariſe 
on the lege, by which it will run off; but this does not happen to 
m- re than one in thirty ; and in this caſe no plaſters mult be 
uſed, tor they would hinder the diſcharge ; but you muſt appl 
red cabbage leaves. It the diforder 1s cauſed by wind, it dif. 
pels the phlegm that retains the wind, It cures the dropſy in 

regnant women, without injury to the mother or the infant. 

t aiſo cures the aſthma, conſumption, and diſorders of the li- 
ver. It is good for the bleeding at the noſe, and for venomous 
bites and uuſons. 

The ethcacy of the above remedy has been proved by the cure 
of upwards of fiity dropſical women with child, and by that of 
more than three hundred other people of both ſexes. 

Not long ſince, this recipe was recommended to a lady, who 
ſeemed to be in, or nearly in, the laſt {tage of a droply. She 
was ſo much ſwoln, that the appeared like a woman in the laſt 
month ot her pregnancy, and her diſorder had reſiſted every thing 


* If the patient is too weak to uſe other exerciſe after taking the powder, the 
body and limbs may be rubbed with a flannel, from time to time, during the 
hour and an half, giving feſt at intervals, according to ftrength ; and indeed the 
practice oi this exerciſe for ſome minutes, every night and morning, may be of 
great hel 
| The counties desde ln the recipe have teen given alike to men and to wo- 
men; and there never has been found reaſon to think chat they wert too little for 
the one, or too much for the other. 

thay 
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that had been done for her by the faculty. She took the brooms 
ſeed, but could not take the whole of the oil; however, in a 
very few months, her huſband wrote a letter of thanks for her 
ſpeedy and ſurpriſing recovery, 

Soon after, the report of this extraordinary cure induced ano- 
ther lady, who was afflicted with a dropſy, to make trial of the 
remedy. She was not ſo much ſwoln as the former lady, but 
the was exceedingly emaciated, and was ſo weak, that the was 
carried like an infant into her carriage, when ſhe went to take 
the air; and ſhe had failed of relief from the advice of two of 
the moſt eminent phyſicians in London, who had pronounced it 
an afcites, with encyſted water, Happily they were too liberal 
minded to {et their faces againſt the remedy, as ſome others have 
ſince done, becauſe it was not of their acquaintance, This lady 
followed the directions of the recipe very exactly, and was re- 
ſtored to health in a few months. 

Theſe ſucceſſes induced the lady, at whoſe deſire it is pub- 
liſhed, to recommend the remedy with avidity whenever occaſion 
offered ; and it has pleaſed God to crown her endeavours with 
ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, that ſhe thinks ſhe may venture to af- 
firm, that ſhe has never known it fail to cure, when taken ac- 
cording to the recipe, and while there was any degree of ſtrength 
remaining ; and that it is almoſt as certain a ſpecific for the 
dropſy, as the bark is for the intermitting fever. 


The Gout, 


As there are no medicines yet known that will cure the gout, 
we ſhall confine our obſervations chiefly to regimen, both in and 
out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his diet ought 
to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature ; but 
when the conſtitution is weak, and the patient has been accuſ- 
tomed to live high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In 
this caſe, he mutt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take 
frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of generous wine. 
W ine whey is a very proper drink in this caſe, as it promotes 
the perſpiration without greatly heating the patient. It will 
anſwer this purpoſe better, if a tea-ſpoontul of /al volatile oleofum, 
or ſpirits of hartſhorn, be put into a cup of it twice a day. It 
will likewiſe be proper to give at bed-time, a tea-ſpoonful of the 
volatile tincture of guaiacum, in a large draught of warm wine 


whey, This will greatly promote perſpiration through the 
night, | | F228 
Many 
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Many things will ſhorten a fit of the gout, and ſome will 
drive it off all together ; but nothing has yet been found which 
will do this with ſafety to the patient. In pain, we eagerly 
graſp at any thing that promiſes immediate eaſe, and even ha- 
zard life itſelf for a temporary relief. This is the true reafon 
why ſo many infallible remedies have been propoſed for the gout, 
and why ſuch numbers have loſt their lives by the uſe of them. 
It would be as imprudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from riſing, and 
to drive it into the blood, as to attempt to repel the gouty 
matter after it has been thrown upon the extremities. The 
latter is as much an effort of nature to free herſelf from an of- 
tending cauſe as the former, and ought equally to be pro- 
moted. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a gentle doſe or 
two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or ſome other warm ſto- 
machic purge. He ſhould alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſto- 
machic bitters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with 
cinnamon, Virginian ſnake- root, and orange-peel. The diet at 
this time ſhould be light, Hit nourithing ; and gentle exerciſe 
ought to be taken on horſeback, or in a carriage. Sydenham. 


Tifſut. Buchan. 


The Gravel and Stone. 
Perſons afflicted with the gravel or ſtone, ſhould avoid ali* 


ments of a windy or heating nature, as ſalt meats, four fruits, 
&c. Their diet ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch as things as 
tend to promote the* ſecretion of urine, and to keep the body 
open. Artichokes, aſparagus, ſpinach, lettuce, parſley, ſuccory, 
purſlane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may be ſafely 
eat. Onions, leeks, and celery, are, in this cafe, reckoned me- 
dicinal. The moſt proper drinks are whey, butter-milk, milk 
and water, barley-water, decoctions of the roots of marſh mal- 
lows, parſley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegeta- 
bles, as linſeed, limetree-buds, or leaves, &c. If the patient 
has been accuſtomed to generous liquors, he may drink (mall gin 
punch without acid. 

Dr. Whyte advifes patients who are ſubject to frequent fits 
of the gravel in the kidnies, but have no (tone in the bladder, to 
drink every morning, two or three hours before breakfaſt, an 
Engliſh pint of oylter or cockle-ſhell lime-water. The doctor 
very juſtly obſerves, that though this quantity might be too ſmall 
to have any ſenſible effect in diffolving a ſtone in the bladder, yet 
it may very probably prevent its growth. 


When 
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When a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the doctor recommend: 
Alicant ſoap, oyſter or cockle-thell lime- water, to be taken in 
the following manner : The patient mult ſwallow, every day, in 
any form that is leaſt diſagrecable, an ounce of the internal part 
of Alicant ſoap, and drink three or four Engliſh pints of oyſter or 
cockle-thell lime-water. The ſoap is to be divided into three doſes ; 
the largeſt to be taken faſting in the morning early ; the ſecond 
at noon ; and the third at ſeven in the evening; diiuking after 
eachydoſe a large draught of the lime water; the remaincer of 
which he may take any time betwixt dinner and ſupper, in- 
ſtead of other liquors. 

The patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity of the lime- 
water and ſoap than that mentioned above; at firſt, an E-gliſh 
pint of the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be taken 
daily. This quantity, however, he may increaſe by degrees, 
and ought to perſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines, eſpecially 
if he finds any abatement of his complaints, for f-veral months; 
nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years. It may likewiſe be 
proper for the patient, it he be ſeverely pained, not only to begin 
With the ſoap and lime-water in ſmall quantities, but to take 
the ſecond or third lime-water inſtead of the fiſt. However, 
after he has been accuſtomed to theſe medicines, he may not only 
take the firſt water, but, if he finds he can eaſily bear it, heighten 
its diſſolving power {till more, b ing it a ſecond time on 
freth — thells. 2 

The cauſtic alkali, or ſoap-lees, is the medicine chiefly in 
vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a very acrid nature, and 
ought therefore to be given in ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous 
liquor; as veal broth, new milk, linſeed tea, a ſolution of gum 
arabic, or a decoction of marſh-mallow roots, The patient 
mult begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, 
and increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach will bear it. 

The only other medicine which I ſhall mention is the ut ui. 
It has been greaily extolled of late both for the gravel and ſtone. 
It ſeems, however, to be in all reſpects inferior to the ſoap and 
lime- water; but it is leſs diſagreeable, and has frequently, to my 
knowledge, relieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken 
in powder from half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three 
times a day. It may, however, be taken to the quantity of ſe- 
ven or cake drachms a day, with great ſafety and good effect. 
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The Gripes in Children. 
hen an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at firſt 
be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and other hot things; but 
ſhould have its body opened with an emellient clyſter, and, at 
the ſame time, a htrle brandy may be rubbed on its belly with a 
warm hand before the fire. I have ſeldom ſeen this fail to eaſe 
the gripes of infants. If it ſhould happen, however, not to ſuc- 
ceed, a little brandy, or other ſpirits, may be mixed with thrice 
the quantity of warm water, and a tea-ſpoonful be given fre- 
quently, Fi the infant be eaſier. Sometimes a little peppermint 
water will anſwer this purpoſe very well. 


The Hooping, or Chin Cougb. 


One of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin-cough, is change 
of air. This often removes the malady, even when the change 
ſeems to be from a purer, to a leſs wholeſome air. This may, 
in ſome meaſure, depend on the patient's being removed from 
the place where the infection prevails. Moit of the diſeaſes of 
children are infectious; nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin- 
cough prevailing in one town or village, when another, at a 
very ſmall diſtance, is quite free from it. But whatever be the 
cauſe, we are ſure of the fact. No time ought therefore to be 
loſt in removing the patient to ſome diſtance from the place 
where he got the diſcaſe, and, if poſſible, into a more pure and 
warm air. 

When the diſcaſe proves vicient, and the patient is in danger 
of being ſuffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled. efpecially 
if there be a fever, with a hard full pulle. But as the chief in- 
tention of bleeding is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, 
and to render it more ſafe to give vomits, it will feldom be ne- 
ceſſary to repeat the operation; yet if there be ſymptoms of an 
inflammation of the lungs, a ſecond, or even a third bleeding, 
may be requilite. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The belt medicines 
for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its preparetions, as the ſyrup, 
tincture, &c. Of theſe a tca-ſpoontul or two may be given to 
an infant twice or thrice a day, as there is occaſion. Fo ſuch 
as are farther advanced, the doſe mult be proportionally increaſed, 
and repeated till it has the deſired effect. Thoſe who cannot 
de brought to take the bitter tincture, may have an infuſion. o 
ſenna and prunes, ſweetened with manna, coarſe fugar, or ho- 
ney ; or a few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-{poonful or 
do of ſyrup, ot currant jelly, ſo as to diſguile the taſte. Moſt 
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children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, and ſeldom refuſe even 4 
di ble medicine when mixed with them. 
| he garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in North Bri- 
tain for the chin-cough. It is made by beating in a mortar, garlic 
with an equal quantity of hogs'-lard, With this the ſoles of 
the feet may be rubbed twice or thrice a day ; but the belt me- 
thod is to ſpread it upon a rag, and apply it in the form of a 
plaſter. It ſhould be renewed every night and morning at leaſt, 
as the garlic ſoon loſes its virtue, This is an exceeding 
medicine, both in the 1 and in molt other coughs of 

an obſtinate nature. ht not, however; to be uſed when 
the patient is very hot pl i feverith, leſt it ſhould increaſe theſe 
ſymptoms. 

he feet ſhould be bathed once in every two or three days in 

lukewarm water; and a Burgundy-pitch plaſter kept conſtantly 
between the ſhoulders. But when the diſcaſe proves very vio- 
lent, it will be neceſſary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtering- 
plaſter, and keep the part open for ſome time with jiſſue oint- 
ment. 

When the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is free 1 2 
fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the mot pr 
medicines. The bark may be either taken in ſubſtance, or in 
a decoction or infuſion, as is moſt agreeable. For a child, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, 
may be given three or four times a day, For an adult, half a 
drachm, or two ſcruples, will be proper. Some give the extract 
of the bark with cantharides ; but to manage this, requires 4 
conſiderable attention. It is more ſafe to give a few grains of 
caſtor along with the bark. A child of ſix or ſeven years of 
age may hs ſeven or eight grains of caſtor, with fifteen grains 

powdered bark, for a doſe. This may be made into a mix- 
ture with two or three ounces of ſimple- diſtilled water, and a 
little ſyrup, and taken three or four times a day. Buchan. 


Chambers. 
| ' The Jaundice. 

This diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of the eye, which 
appears yellow. Afterwards the whole ſkin puts on a yellow a 
pearance 4 The urine too is of a ſaffron Fe 1 8 
white cloth of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of 
this diſeaſe ens the black jaundice. 

If the pa — the diſeaſe complicated with no 
other — it is peg ok dangerous ; but in old people, where 
u continues long, returns frequently, or is complicated xh, 
22122 Ys 
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dropſy, or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

If the patient be young, of a iull ſanguine habit, and com- 
lains of pain in the right fide, about the region of the liver, 
leeding will be neceſſary. After this, a vomit muſt be admi- 

niltered.; and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaun- 
dice than vomits, eſpecially where it is not attended with inflam- 
mation. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha, in powder, will be a 
ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off with weak 
camomtile tea, or lukewarm water. The body mult likewiſe be 
kept open, by taking a ſufficient quantity of Caſtile ſoap. 

I have known Harrowgate ſulphur-water cure the jaundice of 
very long 2 It ſhould be uſed for ſome weeks, and the 
patient muſt drink and bathe. 

The ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice. 
A drachm of it may be taken every night and morning in a cu 
of tea or water- gruel. If it does not open the body, the doſe 
may be increaſed. A very obſtinate jaundice has been cured by 
ſwallowing raw eggs. 

Perſons ſubje& to the jaundice, ought to take as much exer- 
ciſe as poſlible, and to avoid all heating and aſtringent aliments. 


Buchan. 
The Itch. 

The itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs where it is 
rendered ſo by negle&, or improper treatment. If it be ſuffered 
to continue too long, it may vitiate the whole maſs of humours; 
and if it be Caddenty drove in, without proper evacuations, it 
may occaſion fevers, inflammations of the viſcera, and other in- 
ternal diſorders. 

The beſt medicine yet known for the itch, is ſulphur, which 
ought to be uſed both externally and internally. The 
affected may be rubbed with an ointment made of the flowers of 
ſulphur, two ounces ; crude ſal ammoniac, finely powdered, two 
drachms ; hogs'-lard, or butter, four ounces; if a ſcruple or half 
a drachm of the eſſence of lemon be added, it will entirely take 
away the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of 
this may be rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, twice or 
thrice a-week. It is ſeldom neceſſary to rub the whole body; 
but when it is, it ought not to be done all at once, as it is dan» 
gerous to ſtop too many pores at the ſame time. | 
Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he ought, if he 

be of a full habit, to bleed, or take a purge or two. It will 
'Cc likewiſe 
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hkewiſe be proper, __ the uſe of it, to take every morning 


as much of the flower of brimſtone and cream of tartar, in a lit- 
tle treacle or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He 
ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould wear more clothes than 
uſual, and take every thing warm. The fame clothes, the linen 
excepted, ought to be worn all the time of uſing the ointment ; 
and ſuch clothes as have been worn while the 145 was under 
the diſeaſe, are not to be uſed again, unleſs they have been fu- 
migated with brimſtone, and thoroughly cleaned, otherwiſe they 
will communicate the infection anew*. Pringle. 
A Diarrhea, or Looſeneſs. 

A looſeneſs, in many caſes, is not to be conſidered as a diſ- 
eaſe, but rather as a ſalutary evacuation. It ought, therefore, 
never to be ſtopped, unleſs when it continnes too long, or evi- 
dently weakens the patient. As this, however, ſometimes hap- 
pens, I ſhall point out the moſt common cauſes of a looſeneſs, 
with the proper method of treatment. | 

When a looſeneſs is occafioned by catching cold, or an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink 
freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and legs fre- 
quently in lukewarm water, to wear flannel next his ſkin, and 
to take every other method to reſtore the perſpiration. 

In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or repletion, a vo- 
mit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanſe the ſto- 
mach, but promote all the ſecretions, which render them of great 
importance in carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm of ipe- 
cacuanha, in powder, will anſwer this purpoſe very well. A day 
or two after the vomit, the ſame quantity of rhubarb may be 
taken, and repeated two or three times, if the looſeneſs copti- 
nues. The patient ought to live upon light vegetable food of 
eaſy digeſtion, and to drink whey, thin gruel, or darley-water. 

A looſenefs, occaſioned by the obſtruction of any cuſtomary 
evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not ſuc- 
ceed, other evacuations may be ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 
which are obſtructed. At the ſame time every method is to be 
taken to reſtore the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cure of 


the diſeaſe, but the patient's life, may depend on this. 


Sir John Pringle obſerves, that, though this diſeaſe may ſeem trifling, there 
is no one in the army that is more troubleſome to cure, as the infection often 
lurks in clothes, &c. and breaks out a ſecond, or even a third time. The ſame 
inconvemency occurs in private families, unleſs particular regard is paid to the 
changing or deaging of their clothes, which laſt is by no means an eaſy ope- 
tation. : 


A peri- 
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A periodical Yooſenefs ought never to be ſtopped. It is al- 


ways an effort of nature to carry off ſome offending matter, 


which, if retained in the body, might have fatal effects. Chil- 
dren are very liable to this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while 
toothing. 1 is, however, ſo far from being hurtful to them, 
that ſuch children generally get their teeth with leſs trouble. If 
theſe looſe (tools thould at any time prove ſour or griping, a tea- 
fpoonful of magneſia alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, 
may be given to the child in a little panada, or any other food. 
This, if repeated three or four times, will generally correct the 
acidity, and carry off the griping ſtools. 

From whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when it is found 
neceſſary to check it, the diet ought to conſiſt of rice boiled with 
milk, and flavoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly ; ſago, with red 
port; and the lighter ſorts of fleſh-meat roaſted. The drink 
may be thin water-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made from 
ſean veal, or with a ſheep's head, as being more gelatinous than 
mutton, beef, or chicken-broth. Buchan. 

Obftruftions in young Girls. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the menſet 
uſually begin to flow, and they do not appear, but, on the con- 
trary, her health and ſpirits begin to decline, I would adviſe, in- 
ſtead of ſhutting the poor girl up in the houfe, and doſing her 
with ſteel, aſafœdita, and other nauſeous drugs, to place her in 
a ſituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit of free air and _ 
able company. There let her eat wholeſume food, take ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the moſt agreeable manner; 
and we have little reaſon to fear, but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will 
do her proper work. Indeed the feldom fails, unleſs where the 
fault is on our fide. | 

This diſcharge, in the beginning, is ſeldom ſo inſtantaneous 
as to ſurpriſe females unawares. It is 2 preceded by 
ſymptoms which foretel its approach; as a ſenſe of heat, wei 
and dull pain in the loins ; diſtention and hardneſs of the b ; 


thead-ach ; loſs of appetite; laffirude ; paleneſs of the counte- 


nance ; and ſometimes a flight of fever. When theſe 
ſymptoms appear about the age at which the menſtrual flux 
uſually begins, every thing ſhould be carefully avoided which 
may obſtru& that neceſſary and ſalutary evacuation ; and all 
means Pr. it; as ſitting frequently over the ſteam ab 

warm water, drinking warm diluting liquors, &c. | 
After the menſes have once begun to flow, the care 
ſhould be * may tend a 
C 2 . 
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them, Females ought to be exceedingly cautious of what they eat 
or drink at the time they are out of order. Every thing that is 
cold, or apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ought to be avoided ; as 
fruit, butter-milk, and ſuch like. Fiſh, and all kinds of food 
that are hard of digeſtion, are alſo to be avoided. As it is im- 
poſſible to mention every thing that may diſagree with indivi- 
duals at this time, I would recommend it to every female to be 
1 to what diſagrees with herſelf, and carefully to 
avoid it. 

From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except in the ſtate 
of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be ufed to reſtore it. For 
this purpoſe, I would recommend ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, 
open, and rather cool air; wholeſome diet, and if the body be 
weak and languid, — liquors; alſo cheerful company, and 
all manner of amuſements. If theſe fail, recourfe muſt be had 
to medicine. 

When obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed ſtate of the 
ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote digeſtion, to brace the 
ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in preparing good blood, ought to be 
uſed. The principal of tele are iron and the Peruvian bark, 
with all other biiter and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iron 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to an Engliſh. 

uart, and after it has ſtood for two or three weeks, it may be 
tered, and about half a wine glaſs of it taken twice a- day: or 
pre ſteel may be taken in the doſe of half a drachm, mixed 
with a little honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The 
bark, and other bitters, may be either taken in ſubſtance or in- 
fuſion, as is moſt agreeable to the patient. 
But the menſtrual flux may be too great as well as too ſmall. 
When this happens, the patient becomes weak, the colour pale, 
the appetite and digeſtion are bad, and cedematous ſwellings of 
the feet, dropſies, and conſumptions enſue, This frequently 
happens to women about the age of forty-five and fifty, and is 
very difficult to cure. It may proceed from a ſedentary life, a 
full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high ſeaſoned, or acrid food; 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors ;, exceſſive fatigue ; relaxation; a 
diſſolved ſtate of the blood; violent paſſions of the mind, &c. 
be treatment of this diſeaſe mult be varied ing to its 
cauſe. When it is occaſioned by any error in the patient's re- 
gimen, an 2 courſe to that which induced the diſorder,. 
muſt be purſued, and ſuch medicines taken as have a tendency to 
reſtrain the flux, and counterat the morbid affections of the 
iyſtem from whence it proceeds. Arbuthnet. — 
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The Bleeding and Blind Piles. 
A diſcharge of blood from the hœmorrhoidal veſſels, is called 
the bleeding piles, When the veſſels only ſwell, and diſcharge no 
blood, but are exceeding painful, the diſeaſe is called the Hind 


Pi les. 


A flux of blood from the anus is not always to be treated as a 
diſeaſe. It is even more ſalutary than bleeding at the noſe, and 
often prevents or carries off diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in 


the gout, rheumatiſm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints; 


and often proves critical in colics and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard mult be had to his 
habit of * his and manner of living. A diſ- 
charge which might 1 2 and prove hurtful to one, may 
be very . and even ſalutary to another. That only is 
to be eſteemed dangerous which continues too long, and is in 
ſuch quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt digeſtion, 
nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to life. 

When this is the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be checked by a 
proper regimen, and aſtringent medicines. 'The diet muſt bo 
cool, but nouriſhing, conſiſting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling 
vegetables, and broths. The drink may be chalybeate water, 
orange whey, decoctions or infuſions of the aſtringent and muci- 
laginous plants, as the tormentil root, biſtort, the marth-mallow 
roots, &c. 

2 Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, both as a 

thener and aſtringent: half a drachm of it may be taken in 
ny als of red wine, ſharpened with a few drops of the elixir of 
vitriol, three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical, and return 
larly once a month, or once in three weeks. In this caſe 
are always to be conſidered as a —_— diſcharge, and by no 
means to be ſtopped. Some have entirely ruined their health by 
Ropping a periodical diſcharge of blood from the hoemorrhoidal 
veins. | 

In the blind piles, bleeding is generally of uſe. The diet muſt 
be light and thin, and the drink cool and diluting. It is like- 
wiſe neceſſary that the body be kept gently open. This may 
__ done b mall doſes of the flowers of brimſtone and cream of 

They may be mixed in ual quantities, and a tea- 
Fete ac two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceſſary. 
an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone, and half an ounce of 
I ns may be mixed with three or four ounces of the 
Cc 3 lenitive 
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lenitive electuary, and a tea-ſpoonful of it taken three or four 
times a-day. 

Various omtm-nts, and other external applications, are re- 
commended in the piles, but I do not remem Jer to have ſeen 
any effrAs from theſe worth mentioning. Ther principal uſe 
is to keep the part moiſt, which may be done as well by a ſoft 
zoultice, or an emollicnt cataplaſm. When the pain, however, 
is very great, a liniment mad- of two ounces of emollicnt oint- 
ment, and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with the 
yolk of an egg, may be applied. Tt. Buchan. 

The Quinſey, or Inflammation of the Throat. 

In general it proceeds from the fame cauſes as other inflam- 
matory diſorders, viz. an obitried perſpiration, or whatever 
heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation of the throat is 
often occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the covering uſually 
worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the body is 
warm, by riding or walking againſt a cold northerly wind, or 
any thing that greatly cools the throat, and parts adjacent, It 
may likewiſe proceed from the negle& of bleeding, purging, or 
any other cuſtomary evacuation. | 

The inflammation of the throat is evident from inſpection, the 
parts appearing red and ſwelled ; beſides, the patient complains 
of pain in ſwallowing. His pulſe is quick and hard, with 
other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally co- 
vered with a tough coat of a whitiſh colour, and the patient ſp'ts 
a tough phlegm. As the ſwelling and inflammation increaſe, 
the breathing and ſwallowing become more difficult; the pain 
affects the ears; the eyes generally appear red, and the face 
ſwells. The patient is often obliged to keep himſelf in an ere& 

{ture, being in danger of ſuffocation ; there is a conſtant nau- 
Fa, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, inſtead of paſling 
into the ſtomach is often returned by the noſe. The patient is 
frequently ſtarved at laſt, merely from an inability to ſwallow 
any kind of food. | 

When the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of breaſt and 
anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain in ſwallowing 
be very great, yet while the patient breathes eaſy, there is not 
much danger. An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymp- 
tom; but if it ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affects the breaſt, 
the danger is very great. When a quinſey is the conſequence of 
ſome other diſeaſe, which has already weakened the patient, his 
fituation is dangerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled 
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tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs of the extre- 


mities, are fatal ſymptoms. 
It is w_ neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy and quiet, 
Violent —.— of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may 


. fatal. He ſhould never even attempt to ſpeak but in a 


o voice. Such a degree of warmth as to promote a conſtant, 
gentle ſweat, is 175 When the patient is in bed, his head 
ſed a litt 


* to be rai le higher than uſual. 
| t is peculiarly neceſlary that the neck be kept warm ; for 


which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel may be wrapped round 
it. That alone will often remove a flight complaint of the 
throat, eſpecially if applied in due time. We cannot here omit 
obſerving the propriety of a cuſtom which prevails among the 
peaſants of this country: When they feel any uneaſineſs of the 
throat, they wrap a ſtocking about it all night, So effectual is 
this remedy, that in many places it paſſes for a charm, and the 
ſtocking is applied with particular ceremonies. The cuſtom, 
however, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhould never be neg- 
lected. When the throat has been thus wrapped up all night, it 
muſt not be expoſed to the cold air through the day, but an hand- 
kerchief, or a piece of flannel, kept about it till the inflammation 
be removed. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in eſteem 
for complaints of the throat; and indeed it is of fome uſe. It 
ſhould be almoſt conſtantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed 
down leiſurely, Jt may likewiſe be mixed in the patient's 
drink, or taken any other way. When it cannot be obtained, 
the jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, may be uſed in its 


ſtead 
for the throat are very beneficial. They may be 
made of ſage tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by adding 
to half an Engliſh pint of the oral decoction, two or three 
ſpoonfuls of honey, and the lame quantity of currant jelly. 
his may be uſed three or four times a day; and if the patient 
be troubled with h viſcid phlegm, the gargle may be ren- 
dered more ſharp and cleanſing, by adding to it a tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſpirit of /a ammoniac. Some recommend gargles made 
of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the black-berry buſh ; 
but where the jelly can be had, this is unncceſſary. | 
An inflammation of the throat being a moſt acute and dan- 
rous diſtemper, which ſometimes takes off the patient very 
ſuddenly, it will be proper, as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, to 
| Cc 4 bleed 
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bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the 


ration as circumſtances require. 

It ſometimes happens, before the ulcer breaks, that the ſwel- 
ling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent any thing from getting 
down into the ſtomach. In this cafe, the patient muſt inevi- 
tably periſh, unleſs he can be ſupported in ſome other way. 
This can only be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, or gruel, 
with milk, &c. Patients have often ſupported by theſe 
for ſeveral days, till the tumour has broke ; and afterwards they 
have recovered. Huxham. Fothergil. 


The Rheumatiſm. 


The acute rheumatiſm commonly begins with wearineſs, 
ſhivering, a quick pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms 
of a fever Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, 
which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. Theſe at laſt fix in 
the joints, which are * attended with ſwelling and inflam- 
mation, If blood be let in this diſeaſe, it has generally the fame 
appearance as in the pleuriſy. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm, the treatment of the patient is 
nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflammatory fever. 

The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with any conſi- 
derable degree of fever, and is generally confined to ſome parti- 
cular part of the body, as the ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. 
There is ſeldom any inflammation or ſwelling in this caſe. Per- 
ſons in the decline of life are moſt ſubje to the chronic rheu- 
matiſm. In ſuch patients jt often proves extremely obſtinate, 
and ſometimes incurable. | | | 

In this kind of rheumatiſm, the regimen ſhould be nearly the 
ſame as in the acute, Cool and diluting diet, conſiſting chiefly 
of vegetable ſubſtances, as ſtewed prunes, coddled apples, cur- 
rants or gooſeberries boiled in milk, is moſt proper. Arbuth- 
not ſays, ** It there be a ſpecific in aliment for the rheumatiſm, 
4 it is certainly whey ;” and adds, “ That he knew a perſon 
« ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could never be cured by any other 
« method but a diet gf whey and bread.” He likewiſe ſays, 
« "That cream of tartar in water gruel, taken for ſeveral days, 
4 will caſe rheumatic pains conſiderably.” This I have often 
experienced, but fn it always more efficacious when joined 
with gum guaiacum. 

What I have generally found anſwer better than either of 
theſe, in obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm plaſter, 
made as follows: Take of gum plaſter, one ounce ; bliſtering 

5 « plaſter, 
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« plaſter, two drachms ; melt them together over a gentle fire.“ 
I have likewiſe known a plaſter of Burgundy pitch, worn for 
ſome time on the part affected, "x great relief in rheumatic 
caſes. Dr. Alexander ſays, He has frequently cured man 
% obſtinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing the part affected wit 
« tincture of cantharides.” When the common tincture did 
not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or treble ſtrength. Cup- 
ping upon the part affected is likewiſe very often bencficial, and 
is greatly preferable to the application of leeches. 
nere are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants which may be 

uſed with advantage in the rheumatiſm. One of the belt, is the 
white muſtard. A table-ſpoontul of the ſeed of this plant may 
be taken twice or thrice day, in a glaſs of water or ſmall wine. 
The water trefoil is likewiſe of great uſe in this complaint. It 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The 

und- ivy, camomiſe, and ſeveral other bitters, are alſo bene- 
Fcial, and may be uſed in the ſame manner. No benefit how- 
ever is to be experienced from theſe, unleſs they be taken for a 
conſiderable time. Tit. Arbuthnet. : 


The Rickets. 


As this diſeaſe is often attended with evident ſigns of weak- 
neſs and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure muſt be to brace 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and the due 
preparation of the fluids. Theſe important ends will be beſt 
anſwered by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, ſuited, to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient exerciſe. If 
the child has a bad nurſe, who either neglects her duty, or does 
not underſtand it, ſhe ſhould be changed. If the ſeaſon be cold, 
the child ought to be kept warm ; and when the weather is hot, 
it ought to be kept cool ; as ſweating is apt to weaken it, and 
too great a degree of cold has the ſame effect. The limbs 
ſhould be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the chuld 
kept as cheerful as poſſible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good bread, 
roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuit is generally reckoned the beſt bread, 
and pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton, roaſted or minced, 
are the moſt proper fleſh. If the child be too young for fleſh 
meats, he may have rice, millet, or pearl barley, boil with rat- 
ſins, to which may be added a little wine and ſpice. His drink 
may be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of water. 
Thoſe who cnt ns con, may give the child now and 
then a wine-glaſs of mild ale, or good porter. 
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Sometimes iſſues have been found beneficial in this diſeaſa. 
They are peculiarly neceffary for children who abound with 
oſs humour. An inſuſion of the Peruvian bark, in wine or 
ale, would be f fervice, were it poſſible to bring children to take 
it. I might here mention many other medicines which have 
been W e for the rickets ; but as there is far more dan- 
r in truſting to theſe, than in lecting them altogether, I 
Suſe rather 0 paſs them over, ** to L > Hs re- 
gimen as the il ing chiefly to be depended upon. Buchan, 


The Scurvy. 

This diſeaſe may be known by unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, 
and difficulty of breathing, eſpecially after motion ; rottenneſs 
of the gums, which are apt to on the ſlighteſt touch; a 
ſtinking breath ; frequent bleeding at the noſe ; crackling of the 
joints; difficulty of walking; ſometimes a ſwelling, and ſome- 
times a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, yel- 
low, or violet-coloured ſpots ; the face is generally of a pale or 
teaden colour. As the diſeaſe advances, other ſymptoms come 
on; as rottenneſs of the teeth, hæmorrhages, or diſcharges of 
blood from different parts of the body, foul obſtinate ulcers, 

ins in various » Eſpecially about the breaſt, dry ſcaly 
ne all over the 1 8 1 laſt, a waſting or hectic 
fever comes on, and the miſerable patient is often carried off by 
a dyſentry, a diarrhza, a dropſy, the palley, fainting fats, or 2 
81 mags of * of the _— F | = 
I I know no curing this diſeaſe, but b uing a 
directly op ae to that which brings it on. 1 — 
a vitiated ſtate of the humours, occaſioned by errors in diet, air, 
exerciſe ; and theſe cannot be removed but by a proper attention 
to theſe important articles, 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, or 
confined air, he ſhould be removed, as ſoon as poſſible, to a dry, 
open, and moderately warm one. If there is reaſon to believe 
that the diſcaſe proceeds from a ſeden life, or depreſſing paſ- 
tions, as grief, fear, &c. the patient muſt take daily as much ex- 
erciſc in the open air as he can bear, and his mind ſhould be 
diverted by cheerful company, and other amuſements. Nothing 
has a greater tendency either to prevent or remove this diſeaſe, 
than conſtant cheerfulneſs and humour. But this, alas! 
is ſeldom the lot of perſons afflicted with the ſcurvy ; they are 
generally ſurly, * and moroſe. 


When the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long uſe of ſalted 
| | | proviſions, 
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proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet conſiſting of freſh ve» 


getables ; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water 
creſſes, {curvy graſs, brook lime, &c. The uſe of theſe, with 
milk, pot herbs, new bread, and freſh beer or cyder, will ſeldom 
fail to remove a ſcurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too-far 
advanced; but to have this effect, they mult be perſiſted in for 
a conſiderable time. | 
I have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in the land-ſcurvy, 
from a milk diet. This preparation of nature, is a mixture of 
animal and vegetable properties, which of all others 1s the moſt 
fit for reitoring a decayed conſtitution, and removing that par- 
ticular acrimony of the humours which ſeems to conſtitute the 
very eſſence of the ſcurvy, and many other diſeaſes. But people 
deſpiſe this wholeſome and nouriſhing tocd, becauſe it is cheap ʒ 
— devour with greedineſs fleſh and fermented liquors, while 
milk is only deemed fit for their hogs. 
The molt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or butter- milk. 
When theſe cannot be had, ſound cyder, perry, or ſpruce beer, 
may be uſed. Wort has likewiſe been found to be a proper 
drink in the ſcurvy, and may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep 
during the longeſt voyage. A decoction of the tops of the ſpruce 
fir, is like wiſe proper. At may be drank in the quantity of an 
— pint twice a- day. Tar water may be uſed for the 
ame purpole, or decoctions of any of the mild mucilaginous ve- 
getables ; as ſarſaparilla, marſh-mallow roots, &. Infuſions of 
the bitter plants, as ground- ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh trefail, 
&c. are likewiſe beneficial. I have ſeen the peaſants in ſome 
parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt-mentioned plant, and 
drink it with good effect in thoſe foul ſcorbutic eruptions with 
which they are often troubled in the ſpring ſeaſon. 5 
A flight of ſcurvy may be carried off by f tly 
ucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange, 1 
hen the diſeaſe affects the gums only, this practice, if con- 
tinued for ſome time, will generally carry it off. We would, 
however, recommend the bitter orange, as greatly preferable to 
lemon ; it ſeems to be as a medicine, and is not nearly ſo 
hurtful to the ſtomach. Perhaps our own ſorrel may be little 
inferior to either of them. | 
All kinds of ſallad are in the fcurvy, and t to be 
eat very plentifully, as — lettuce, 4 pls. endive, 
radiſh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to ſee how ſoon freſh 
tables in the ſpring cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foul- 
neſs which is upon their ſkins, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 2 


r 
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their effects would be as great upon the human ſpecies, were 
they uſed in proper quantity for a ſufficient length of time, 
Buchan. Chambers. 

Spitting of Blood, Sc. 

Spontaneous, or involuntary diſcharges of blood, often happen 
from various 1 — of the body. Theſe, however, are ſo far 
from being always dangerous, that they prove often ſalutary. 
When ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is frequently the caſe 
in fevers, they ought not to be _— Nor indeed is it pro- 
per at any time to ſtop them, unleſs they be ſo great as to en- 
2 the patient's life. Moſt people, afraid of the ſmalleſt 
diſcharge of blood from any part of the body, fly immediately 
to the uſe of ſtyptic and aſtringent medicines, by which means 
an inflammation of the brain, or ſome other fatal diſeaſe is oc- 
caſioned, which, had the diſcharge been allowed to go on, might 
have been prevented, 

In the early part of life, bleeding at the noſe is very common, 
Thoſe who are further advanced in years, are more liable to 
hoemoptoe, or diſcharge of blood from the lungs. After the 
middle period of life, 1 fluxes are moſt common; 
and in the decline of life, diſcharges of blood from the urinary 


paſſages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, 
and often from quite oppoſite cauſes. Sometimes they are ow- 
ing to a particular conſtruction of the body, as a ſanguine tem- 
perament, a laxity of the veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At 
other times they proceed from a determination of the blood to- 
wards one particular part, as the head, the hœmorrhoidal veins, 
&c. They may likewiſe proceed from an inflammatory diſpoſi- 
tion of the blood, in which caſe there is generally ſame degree 
of fever; this likewiſe happens when the flux is occaſioned by an 
obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon the ſkin, the bowels, 
or any particular part of the ſyſtem. 3 

The cure of an hoemorrhage muſt be adapted to its cauſe. 
When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to in- 
flammation, bleeding, with gentle purges, and other evacuations, 
will be neceſſary. It will ikewile be proper for the patient in 
this caſe to live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all 
liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, and ſtimulating qua- 
lity. The body ſhould be kept cool, and the mind eaſy. 

When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid, or diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acid 
fruits, with milk, and vegetables of a nouriſhing nature, as 1 

; P- 
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falop, &c. His drink may be wine diluted with water, and 

arpened with the juice of lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. 
The beſt medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which may 
be taken according to the _ of the ſymptoms, 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of ſtrong 
ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by ſoft and 
mucilaginous diet. The patient may likewiſe take frequently 
about the bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli's balſam, or the ſame 
quantity of ſperma-cet1, g 

When an obſtructed 19828 or a ſtricture upon any part 
of the ſyſtem is the cauſe of an hoemorrhage, it may be removed 
by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the ex- 
tremities in warm water, &c. Tiſſot, 


The Aphthe, or Thruſh. 


The aphthœ are little whitiſh ulcers affecting the whole in- 
fide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ſtomach of infants. Some- 
times they reach through the whole inteſtinal canal ; it which 
5 they are very dangerous, and often put at end to the infant's 

ife, 
If the aphthœ are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, 
ſoft, ſupernicial, and fall eaſily off, they are not dangerous; bur 
if opaque, yellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, 
they ought to be dreaded. 

The molt proper medicines for the aphthce, are vomits, and 
gentle laxatives, Five grains of rhubarb, and half a drachm 
of magneſia alba, may be rubbed together, and divided into fix 
doſes, one of which may be given to the infant every four or five 
hours till they operate. "Theſe powders may either be given in 
the child's food, or a little of the - of pale roſes, and may be 
repeated as often as is found neceſſary to keep the body open. It 
is common, in this caſe to adminiſter calomel ; but as that me- 
dicine ſometimes occaſions gripes, it ought always to be given 
to infants with caution. | 

Many things have been recommended for gargling the mouth 
and throat in this diſeaſe ; but it is not eaſy to apply theſe in 
very young infants. I would, therefore, recommended it to the 
nurſe to rub the child's mouth frequently with a little horax and 
honey ; or with the following mixture :—Take fine honey, an 
ounce ; borax, a drachm ; burnt allum, half a drachm ; roſe- 
water, two drachms; mix them together. A very proper ap- 
plication in this caſe, is a ſolution of ten or twelve grains of 
white vitriol in eight ounces of barley-water. "Theſe may 2 

app 
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pplied with the finger, or by means of a bit of ſoft tied to 
2 of a probe. Buchai, * 


The Tooth- ach. 


This diſeaſe is ſo well known, that it needs no deſcription. 
It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, and often ſucceeds 
pains of the ſhoulders, and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any of the 
other cauſes of inflammation. I have often known the tooth- 
ach occaſioned by neglecting ſome part of the uſual coverings of 
the head, by fitting with the bare head near an open window, or 
expoſing it any how to a draught of cold air. Food or drink 
taken either too hot or too cold, 1s very hurtful to the teeth. 
Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweetmeats, are likewiſe hurt- 
ful. Nothing is more deſtructive to the teeth than cracking 
nuts, or chewing any kind of hard ſubſtances. Picking the teeth 
with pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the enamel with 
which they are covered, does great miſchief, as the tooth is ſure 
to be ſpoiled whenever any thing gets into it. Breeding women 
are very ſubject to the tooth-ach, eſpecially during the firſt three 
or four months of pregnancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds 
from ſcorbutic humours affeQing the gums, In this cafe the 
teeth are ſometimes waſted, and fall out without any conſider- 
able degree of pain. The more immediate cauſe of the tooth- 
ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muft firſt endeavour to 
draw off the humours from the part affected. This may be 
done by mild purgatives, ſcarifying the gums, or applying 
leeches to them, and bathing the feer frequently with warm wa- 
ter. The perſpiration ought likewiſe to be promoted, by drink- 
ing freely of weak wine whey, or other diluting liquors, with 
fmall doſes of nitre. Vomits too, have often an exceeding good 
effect in the tooth-ach. It is ſeldom fafe to adminiſter opiates, 
or any kind of heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth till 
proper evacuations have been premiſed, and theſe alone will 
often effect the cure. | 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtill increaſe, a 
ſuppuration may be expected, to promote which, a toafted fi 
ſnould be held between the gums and the cheek ; bags fill 
with boiled camomile flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may 
be applied near the part affected, with as great a degree of 
warmth as the patient gan bear, and renewed as they grow cold. 
The patient may likewiſe receive the ſteam of warm water =_ 


. 
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His mouth, through an inverted funnel, or by holding his head 
over the mouth of a porringer filled with warm water, &c. 

Such things as promote the diſcharge of ſaliva, or cauſe the 
patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For this purpoſe, bit- 
ter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be chewed; as gentian, ca- 
lamus aromaticus, or pellitory of Spain. | 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach, For this purpoſe a 
little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between the teeth ; 
or a piece of ſticking plaſter, about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a ſize not to prevent 
the ſticking of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, 
where the pulſation is molt ſenſible, De la Matte affirms, that 
there are few caſes wherein this will not give relief. If there 
be a hollow tooth, a ſmall — made of equal parts of camphor 
and opium put into the hollow, is often beneficial, When this 
cannot be had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum maſtich, 
wax, lead, or any ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and keep out 
the external air. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to prevent 
the tooth- ach. The beſt method of doing this is to wath them 
daily with falt and water, a decoction of the bark, or with cold 
water alone. All bruſhing and ſcraping of the teeth is dan- 

rous, and unleſs it be pertormed with great care, does miſchief, 

e la Motte. Buchan. | 


The Bite of the Viper. 

The greaſe of this animal rubbed into the wound, is ſaid to 
cure the bite. Though that is all the viper catchers generally 
do when bit, I ſhould not think it ſufficient for the bite of an 
enraged viper. It would be furely more ſafe to have the wound 
well ſucked “, and afterwards rubbed with warm ſalad oil. A 
poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſalad oil ſhould like- 
wiſe be applied to the wound; and the patient ought to drink 
freely of vinegar whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to 
make him ſweat. Vinegar is one of the beſt medicines that can 
be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and ought to be taken very li- 


®* The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient, and indeed nothing can 
be more rational. When the bite cannot be cut out, this is the moſt likely way 
for extrafting the poiſon. There can be no danger in perſorming this office, as 
the poiſon does no harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The per- 
fon who ſucks the wound ought, however, to waſh his mouth frequently with 
Glad oil, which will ſave him from even the leaſt inconveniency. The BH 
in Africa, and the Merf in Italy, are famed for curing the bites of poiſonous 
animals. by ſucking the wound; and we are told that the Indians in North 
Amsrica practice the ſame at this day. 

. berally. 
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berally; If the 2 be ſick, he may take a vomit. This 


courſe will be ſufficient to cure the bite of any of the poiſonous 
animals of this country. 


The Sting of Waſps, Hornets, Bees, &c. 
ſtings of rhele poiſonous inſects are ſeldom attended with 
danger, unleſs when a perfon happens to be ſtung by a great 
number of them at the ſame time; in which caſe Gena ing 
ſhould be done to abate the inflammation and ſwelling. Some, 
for this purpoſe, apply honey, others lay pounded parſley to the 
rt, mixture of vinegar and Venice treacle is likewiſe re- 
commended ; but I have always found rubbing the part with 
warm ſallad oil ſucceed very well. Indeed, when the ſtings are 
ſo numerous as to endanger the patient's life, which is Sg 
times the caſe, he muſt not only have oily poultices applied to 
the part, but muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome cooling me- 
dicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and ſhould drink plentifully 
of diluting liquors. Buchan. | 


Worms. 

Though numberleſs medicines are extolled for killing and 
expelling worms, yet no diſeaſe more frequently baffles the phy- 
ſicians? ſkill. In general, the moſt proper medicines-for their ex- 

ulſion, are ſtrong purgatives; and to prevent their breeding, 
{tomachic bitters, with now and then a glaſs of good wine. 

The beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and 
twenty or thirty grains of the former, with {1x or ſeven of the latter, 
mixed in ſyrup, may be taken early in the morning, for a doſe. 
1; will be proper that the puns keep the houſe all day, and 
drink nothing cold. The doſe may be repeated once or twice 
a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate 
days, the patient may take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice 
or thrice a-day, mixed with ſyrup, honey, or treacle. 

Thoſe who do not chuſe to take calomel, may make uſe of 
the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera picra, tincture of ſenna, and 
' rhubarb, &c. 

Oily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for expelling 
worms. An ounce of ſalad oil and a table ſpoonful of com- 
mon ſalt may be taken in a glaſs of red port wine thrice a-day, 
or oftener it the ſtomach will bear it. But the more common 
form of uſing oil is in clyſters. Oily elyſters, ſweetened with 
ſugar or honey, are very efficacious in bringing away the ſhort 
round worms called aſcardes, and likewiſe the eres. 

I have frequently known thoſe big bellies, which in children 

| are 
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are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite removed by giv- 
ing them white ſoap in their pottage, or other food. anſy, 
garlic, and rue, are all good againſt worms, and may be uſed 
various ways. I might have mentioned many other plants, 
both for external and internal uſe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but 
think the powder of tin, with Ethiops mineral, and the purges 
of rhubarb and calomel, are more to be depended on, 

Ball's ing vermifuge powder is a very powerful medicine. 
It is equal parts of rhubarb, ſcammony, and calomel, 
with as much double refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of 
all the other ingredients. "Theſe muſt be well mixed together, 
and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child, is from ten 

rains to twenty, once or twice a week. An adult may take a 
hm for a doſe. 

Parents who would preſerve their children from worms ought 
to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the open air; to take care 
that their food be wholeſome and ſufficiently ſolid ; and, as far 
as poſſible, to t their eating raw herbs, roots, or green 
traſhy fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is ſub- 
ject to worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as every thing 

that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach a 
ing and expelling theſe vermin. Ball. . 


Of Vomiting. 

Vomiting may proceed from various cauſes ; as exceſs in eat- 
ing and drinking ; foulneſs of the ſtomach ; the acrimony of the 
aliments ; a tranſlation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the 
D or other diſeaſes of the ſtomach. It may 
ikewiſe proceed 


ſtopped ; from the 
bleeding 
the colic, the iliac paſſion, a 
or from any kind of poiſon taken into the ſtomach. 

uſual ſymptom of injuries done to the brain; as contuſions, 


1 &c. 
being d. 
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are often ſuddenly ſeized with violent fits of vomiting. Laſtly, 
vomiting is a common ſymptom of pregnancy. In this caſe it 
generally comes on about two weeks after the ſtoppage of the 
menſes, and continues during the firſt three or four months. 

hen vomiting proceeds from a foul ſtomach or indigeſtion, 
it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, but as the cure of a diſ- 
eaſe, It ought therefore to be promoted by drinking lukewarm 
water, or thin gruel. If this goes not put a ſtop to the vomit- 
ing, a doſe of ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with 
weak camomile-tca. 

When the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations occaſion vo- 
miting, all means mult be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges ; or, if 
that cannot be effected, their place mult be ſupplied by others, 
as bleeding, purging, bathing the extremities in warm water, 
opening iflues, ſetons, tual bliſters, &c. 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may lly 
be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. 
The bleeding however ought to be in ſmall quantities at a time, 
and the purgatives ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed 
prunes, manna, or ſenna. Pregnant women are moſt apt to 
vomit in the morning, immediately after getting out of bed, 
which is owing partly to the change of poſture, but more to the 
emptineſs of the ſtomach. It, may generally be prevented by 
taking a diſh of coffee, tea, or ſome light breakfaſt in bed. 

If vomiting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſtomach, bitters 
will be of ſervice. Peruvian bark infuſed in wine or brandy, 
with as much rhubarb as will _ L gently open, is an 
excellent medicine in this caſe. Habitual vomitings are ſome- 
times alleviated by making oyſters a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting which p from acidities in the ſtomach, is- 
relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt medicine of this kind is 
the magneſia alba, a tea-ſpoonful of which may be taken in a 
r a day, or 
if neceſlary, to t y. open. | 

When Skins eres from violent paſſions, or affections 

of the mind, all evacuants mult be carefully avoided, eſpecially 
| vamits. Theſe are ingly The patient in 
this caſe ought to be kept perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the 
mind ſoothed, and to take ſome gentle cordial, as negus, or a 
little brandy and water, to which a few drops of laudanum may 
occaſionally be added. 4 Ts 
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heat and itching of the noſtrils, &c. 
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Suppreſſion of Urine. 


Suppreſſion of urine may proceed from various cauſes; as an 
inflammation of the kidnies, or bladder; ſmall ſtones or gravel 
lodging in the urinary paſſages; hard feces lying in the rectum; 
pregnancy; a ſpaſm or contraction of the neck of the bladder; 
Clotted blood in the bladder itſelf; a ſwelling of the hamorrhoidal 
veins, &c. 

In theſe caſes a bougie may be uſed by any cautious hand, and 
will often ſucceed. 
In all obſtructions of urine, the body ought to be kept open. 
This is not however to be attempted by ſtrong purgatives, but 
by emollient clyſters, or gentle infuſions of ſenna and manna. 
ÞAyſters in this caſe not i open the body, but anſwer the pur- 
pole of an internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in removing 

the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts adjacent. 

The ſoed mult be light, and taken in ſmall tities. The 
drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and infuſions of muci- 
laginous vegetables, as marſh-mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. 
A tea- ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a drachm of Caſ- 
tile ſoap, may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and, 
if there be no inflammation, he may drink ſmall gin-punch. 

Perſons ſubje& to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to live 
temperate. , Their diet ſhould be light, and their liquor diluting. 
They ſhould avoid all acids and auſtere wines, ſhould take ſut- 
ficient exerciſe, lie hard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary occupa- 


Bleeding at the Noſe. 


Bleeding at the noſe is commonly preceded by ſome degree of 
quickneſs of the pulſe, m_—_ the face, pulſation of the 
temporal arteries, Feavineſs in the head, dimneſs of the ſight, 


To perſons who abound with blood, this diſcharge is very ſa- 
lutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a phrenzy, and 
even an epilepſy. In fevers, where there is a great determina- 
tion of blood towards the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice. It 
is likewiſe beneficial in inflammations of the liver and ſpleen, and 
often in the gout and rheumatiſm. In all di ſeaſes where bleed-- 
ing is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous diſcharge of blood from the noſes 
is of much more ſervice than the ſame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great point is to 
determine whether.it ought to be ſtopped of not. It is a com- 
mon practice to ſtop the — without conſidering whether: 

a 2 N 
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it be a diſeaſe, or the cure of a diſeaſe. 8 
from fear; but it has often bad, and ſometimes fatal conſe- 
When a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens in an in- 
flammatory diſeaſe, there is always reaſon to believe that it may 
ſalutary; and therefore it ſhould. be ſuffereg to go on, at 
as long as the patient is not weakened by it. 
When it happens to perſons in perfe& health, who are full of 
blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped. In this caſe, when- 
ever bleeding at the noſe relieves any bad ſymptom, and does not 
ſo far as to endanger the patient's hfe, it ought not to 
x ſt But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
pulſe low, the extremities begin to grow cold, the lips 
pale, or the patient complains of being fick or faint, it muſt im- 


mediately be 
ient ſhould be ſet nearly upright, 


For this purpoſe, the 
with his head reclining a little, and his legs immerſed in water, 
about the warmth of new milk. His hands ought likewiſe to 
be put in Inkewarm water, and his garters may be tied a little 
- tighter than uſual. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here; as have ſel- 
dom time to It may not, however, be amiſs to give 
the patrent half an ounce of ber's ſalt, and the ſame quan- 
_ tity of manna, diſſolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. 
is may be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does not ope- 
rate, in a few hours. - 

If the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold water, it 
will generally ſtop a bleeding at the noſe. This generally ſuc- 
ceeds 3 . 81 


After the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ought to be 
as eaſy and quiet as poſſible. He not pick his noſe, nor 
take away the tents os clotted blood, till they fall off of their 


own accord, and ſhould not lie with his head io w-. Buchan. 
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In perſons of a full habit, who abound with blood, or other 
Kumours, the head- ach often proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of 
evacuations; as bleeding at the noſe, ſweating of the 


| — 
feet, &. Alſo coldneſs of the extremities, or hanging down 


the head for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the 
* from the head, will _— occaſion a head-ach ; as look- 
in obliquely at any object, or ing any thing tij 
3 ö wearing any thing tight 
Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulſion or re- 
troceſſion of the gout, the eryſipelas, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. Inanition, or emptineſs, will 
alſo occaſion hs. Nurſes who give ſuck too long, or 
who do not take a ſufficient quantity of 2 food. 

There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, conſtant, and almoſt 
8 head- ach, which occaſions great debility both of body 
and mind, prevents » deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, 
dimneſs of fight, a — in the ears, convulſions, 22 fits, 
and — vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of extremi- 
nes, . 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it 
is an unfavourable ſymptom. In exceſſive head-achs, coldneſs 
of the extremities is a bad ſign. 

When the diſeaſe continues long, and is violent, it often 
terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, deafneſs, a vertigo, the 
pally, 222 &c. oem | : 

In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to be obſerved, 
The diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emollient ſubſtances as will 
correct the acrimony of the humours, and keep the body ; 
AS boiled in milk, ſpinach, turni ſuch like. Ms 


repeated if there be 
occaſion. Cupping alſo, or the applifation of leeches to the 
temples, and behind the ears, will be of ſervice. rwards 
a bliſtering-plaſter be applied to the neck, behind the ears, 
or to any part of the that is moſt affected. In ſome caſes 
res In perſons of a 
habit, iſſues or perpetual bliſters will be of ſervice, The 
ought likewiſe to be kept open by 
— 
3 


tle laxatives, _. 
the floppage of running 
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at the noſe, the patient ſhould frequently ſmell to a bottle of vo- 
latile ſalts; he may likewiſe take ſnuff, or any thing that will 
irritate the noſe, ſo as to promote a diſcharge from it; as the 
herb maſtich, ground-ivy, &c. 

A hemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is generally owing 
to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which gentle vomits muſt be 
adminiſtered, as alſo purges of rhubarb. 

When the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, his feet ought 

uently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed 
with a coarfe cloth. Cataplaſms with muſtard or horſe-radiſh 
ought likewiſe to be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly 
. when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting 
the head. 
When the head-ach is occaſioned by great heat, hard labour, 
or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling me- 
dicines, as the ſaline draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little of Ward's eſſence, dropped into the palm of the hand, 
and applied to the forehead, will ſometimes remove a violent 
head-ach ; and fo will zther, when applied in the ſame manner. 

The Ear-Ach. 

This diſorder is ſometimes ſo violent, as to occaſion great 
reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, and even delirium. 

It often proceeds from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, 

or from the head being expoſed to cold when covered with 

feat. It may alſo be occaſioned by worms, or other inſets 
tting into the car, or being bred there ; or from any hard 
dy ſticking in the ear. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from” inſets, or any hard body 
ſticking in the ear, every method muſt be taken to remove them 
as ſoon as poſſible. The membranes may be relaxed by drop- 
ping into the ear oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards 
the patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by taking ſnuff, or ſome 
ſtrong ſternutatory. If this ſhould not force out the body, it 
mult be extracted by art. Inſects ſometimes come out upon 
pouring in oil, which is a thing they cannot bear. 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it may 
be fomented. An exceeding good method of fomenting the ear 
is to apply it cloſe to the mouth of a jug filled with warm wa- 
ter, or a ſtrong decoction of camomile-flowers. 

The patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water, and he ought to take ſmall doſes of nitre and rhubarb, 
viz, a ſcruple of the former, and ten grains of the latter, three 
times a-day. His drink may be whey, or decoction of > | 
| an 
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. and liquorice with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear 
1 ought frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a little 
of the volatile linimenti;s 


Pains in the Stomach, 


This may proceed from various cauſes ; as indigeſtion; wind ; 
the acrimony of the bile ; ſharp, acrid, or poiſonous ſubſtances 
taken into the ſtomach, &c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
worms | the {ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; a tranſlation 
| of gouty matter to the ſtomach, the bowels, &c. 
omen in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the 
| ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially fuch as are afflicted with hyſteric 
complaints. It is likewiſe very common to hypochondriac men 
of a ſedentary and luxurious life. In ſuch perſons it often proves 
ſo extremely obſtinate as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

When the pain of the ſtomach is molt violent after eating, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds from ſome fault either 
in the digeſtion or the food. In this caſe the patient ought to 
change his diet till he finds what kind of food agrees beſt with 
his ſtomach, and ſhowd continue chiefly to uſe it. If a change 
of diet does not remove the complaint, the patient may take a 
gentle vomit, and afterwards a doſe or two of rhubarb. He 
ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of camomile flowers, or ſume 
other ſtomachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have often 
known exerciſe remove this complaint, eſpecially ſailing, or a 
* on horſeback, or in a carriage. 

hen a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from flatulency, the 
patient is conſtantly belching up wind, and feels an uneaſy dif- 
tention of the ſtomach after meals, This is a moſt deplorable 
diſeaſe, and is ſeldom thoroughly cured. In general, the pa- 
tient ought to avoid all windy dict, and every thing that fours 
on the ſtomach, as greens, roots, &c. 

If a pain of the ſtomach proceed from the ſtoppage of cuſ- 
tomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceſſary, N in 
fanguine and very full habits. It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep 
the body gently open by mild purgatives, as rhubarb or ſenna, 
&c. hen this diſeaſe affects women, in the decline of life, 
after the ſtoppage of the menſet, making an iſſue in the leg op 
arm will be of peculiar fervice, 


The Heartburn. 


What is commonly called the heart-burn, is not a diſeaſe of 
that organ, but an uneaſy 7. of heat or acrimony * 
| & 
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the pit of the ſtomach, which is ſometimes attended with anx. 
zjety, nauſea, and vomiting. 

erſons who are liable to this complaim ought to avoid ſtale 
liquors, acids, windy or greaſy aliments, and ſhould never uſe 
violent exerciſe ſoon after a plentiful meal. I know many per- 
ſons who never fail to have the heart-burn if they ride ſoon af. 
ter dinner, provided they have drank ale, wine, or any fermented 
liquor ; but are never troubled with it when they have drank rum 
or brandy and water without any ſugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the ſtomach, 
or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take a doſe or two of rhu- 
barb ; aſterwards he may uſe infuſions of the Peruvian bark, or 
any other of the ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe 
in the open air will likewiſe be of uſe, and every thing that pro- 
motes digeſtion. 

When bilious humours occaſion the heart-burn, a tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of water, or a cup of tea, 
will generally give eaſe. If it proceeds from the uſe of greaſy 
aliments, a dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occaſions the heart-! urn, 
abſorbents are the proper medicines. In this caſe an ounce of 
powdered chalk, half an ounce of fine ſugar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of gum-arabic, may be mixed in an Engliſh quart of wa- 
ter, and a tea-cupful of it taken as often as is neceſſary. Such 
as do not chuſe chalk may take a tea- ſpoonful of prepared oyſter- 
ſhells, or of the powder called crabs-eyes, in a glaſs of cinna- 
mon or peppermint-water. - But the ſafeſt and beſt abſorbent is 
magnefia alba. This not only acts as an abſorbent, but likewiſe 
as a purgative; whereas chalk, and other abſorbents of that 
kind, are apt to lie in the inteſtines, and occaſion obſtructions. 
This powder is not diſagreeable, and may +be taken in a cup of 
tea, or a glaſs of mint- water. A large tea-ſpoonful is the uſual 
doſe ; but it may be taken in a much greater quantity when 
there is occaſion, Theſe things are now generally made up into 
lozenges for the conveniency of being carried in the pocket, and 
taken at pleaſure. 

It wind be the canſe of this complaint, the moſt proper me- 
dicines are thoſe called carminatives ; as anniſeeds, juniper- ber- 
Ties, ginger, canella alba, cardamom ſeeds, &c, heſe may 
either be chewed, or infuſed in wine, brandy, or other ſpirits, 
One of the ſafeſt medicines of this kind is the tincture made by 
infuſing an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the 


leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in an Engliſh pint of brandy. After 2 
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has digeſted for two or three days, it ought to be ſtrained, and 
four ounces of white ſugar candy added to it. It muſt ſtand to 
digeſt a ſecond time till the ſugar be diſſolved. A table-ſpoon- 
ful of it may be taken occaſionally for a doſe. 

The heart- burn has often been cured, particularly in pregnant 
women, by chewing green tea. : 


The Hiccup. 

This may proceed from exceſs in eating or drinking; from 
a hurt of the ſtomach ; poiſons ; inflammations or ſchirrous tu- 
mours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, midriff, or the reſt of 
the viſcera. In gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup 
is often the forerunner of death. 

When the hiccup proceeds from the uſe of aliment that is fla- 
tulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught of generous wine, or 2 
drachm of any ſpirituous liquor, will generally remove it. If 

iſon be the cauſe, plenty of milk and oil muſt be drank, as 

as been formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an in- 

flammation of the ſtomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this 
caſe the cooling regimen ought to be ſtrictly obſerved, The 
— muſt be bled, and take frequently a few drop of the 
weet ſpirits of nitre in a Cup of wine whey. His ſtomach 
ſhould likewiſe be fomented with cloths dipped in warm water, 
or have bladders filled with warm milk and water applied to it. 

When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, 
the Peruvian bark, with other antiſeptics, are the only medi- 
cines which have a chance to ſucceed. When it is a prim 
diſeaſe, and proceeds from a foul ſtomach, loaded either with a 
pituitous or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and purge, if the 
patient be able to bear them, will be of ſervice. 

When the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe muſt be had 
to the molt powerful - aromatic and antiſpaſmodic medicines. 
The principal of theſe is muſk; fifteen or twenty grains of 
which may be made into a bolus, and ef occaſionally. 
Opiates are likewife of ſervice ; but they muſt be uſed with cau- 
tion. A bit of ſugar dipped in compound ſpirits of lavender, or 
the volatile aromatic tincture, may be taken frequently. Ex- 
ternal applications are ſometimes alſo beneficial ; as the ſtomach 
plaſter, or a cataplaſm of the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh 
or London di ſpenſatory, applied to the region of the ſtomach. 


Diſlocation, vulgarly called a Breaking of the Neck. 


This may happen by falls, or violent blows. In this caſe, if 
she patient receives no aſſiſtance, he ſoon dies, which makes 


people 
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le imagine the-neck was broken: it is, however, for the 
molt part only partially diflocated, and may be reduced by al- 
molt any 2 of reſolution. A complete diſlocation of the 
neck is inſtantaneous death. 

When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is deprived of all 
ſenſe and motion, his countenance is bloated, and his chin lies 
upon his brealt, 

To reduce this diſlocation, the patient ſhould immediately be 
laid upon his back on the ground, and the operator mult place 
himſelf behind him fo as to be able to lay hold of his head with 
both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing his knees 
againſt the patient's ſhoulders. In this poſture he muſt pull the 
head with force, gently twiſting it ai the ſame time, if the face 
be turned to one fide, till he perceives that the joint is replaced, 
which may be known from the noiſe which the bones generally 
make when going in, the patient's beginning to breathe, and the 
head continuing 1n its natural poſture, 

This is one of thoſe operations which it is more eaſy to perform 
than deſcribe, It has been happily performed even by women, 
and often by men of no medical education. After the neck is 
reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and ſhould be ſuffered to 
reſt for ſome days, till the parts recover their proper tone. 


Rictets. 

This diſcaſe generally attacks children between the age of nine 
months and two years. It prevails molt in towns where the in- 
habitants follow ſedentary employments, neglecting either to take 
p exerciſe themſelves, or to give it to their children. 

One cauſe of the rickets is diſeaſed parents. Mothers of a 
weak relaxed habit, who negle& exerciſe, and live upon weak 
watery diet. Accordingly we find, that the children of ſuch wo- 
men generally die of the rickets, the ſcrophula, conſumptions, 
or fuch like diſeales. Children begotten by men in the decline 
of life, who are ſubjeR to the gout, the gravel, or other chronic 
diſcaſes, are likewite very liable to the rickets. 
Any diforder that weakens the conſtitution, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, tecthing, &c. diſpoſcs them to this diſeaſe. It may 
hkewiſe be occaſioned by improper diet, as food that is either too 
weak and watery, 
Bad nurſing is the chief cauſe of this diſeaſe. But children 
ſuffer oftner by want of care in nurſes than want of food, Al- 
lowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or not keeping it tho- 
ronghly clean in its clothes, has the molt pernicious effects. 

he want of free air is likewiſe very hurtful to children in this 

reſpeR, 
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Eſpect. A healthy child ſhould always be in motion, unleſs 
when afleep; if it be ſuffered to lie, or lit, inſtead of being toſſed 
and dandled about, it will not thrive. 
At the beginning of this diſeaſe the child's fieth grows ſoft and 
flabby ; its Ho is diminiſhed ; it loſes its wonted cheerful- 
neſs, looks more grave and compoſed than is natural for its age, 
and does not chu to be moved. The head and belly become 
too large in proportion to the other parts; the face appears full, 
and the complexion florid. Afterwards the bones begin to be af- 
fected, eſpecially in the more ſoft and ſpongy parts. Hence the 
wrilts and ancles become thicker than uſual ; the ſpine or back- 
bone puts on an unnatura! ſhape ; the breaſt is likewiſe often de- 
formed, 
As this diſeaſe is always attended with evident ſigns of weak- 
nels and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure mult be to brace 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and the due 
reparation of the fluids. "Theſe important ends will be beſt an- 
wered by wholeſome nouriſhing dict, ſuited to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient exerciſe. 
The limbs ſhould be rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and 
the child kept as cheerful as poſſible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good bread, roaſted 
fleſh, &c. Biſcuits is generally reckoned the belt bread, and pi- 
geons, — veal, rabbits, or mutton roaſted or minced, are 
the moſt proper fleſh. If the child be too young for fleſh meats, 
he may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley boiled with raiſins, to 
which may be added a little wine and ſpice. His drink may be 
good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of water. Thoſe 
who cannot afford claret, may give the child now and then a 
wine-glaſs of mild ale, or good porter. 

Medicines are here of little avail. The diſeaſe may often be 
cured by the nurſe, but ſeldom by the phyſician. In children of 
a groſs habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb may 
fometimes be of uſe, but they will ſeldom carry off the diſeaſe ; 
uſe the cold bath, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon, It muſt how- 
ever be done with prudence, as ſome ricketty children cannot 

it. The beſt time for uſing the cold bath is in the morn- 
ing, and the child ſhould be well rubbed with a dry cloth imme- 
diately after he comes out of it. If the child ſhould be weak- 
- ened by the cold bath, it muſt be diſcontinued. 

Sometimes iſſues have been found beneficial in this diſeaſe, 
They are peculiarly neceſſary for children who abound 2 groſs 

; umours. 
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humours. An infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine or alg 
would be of great ſervice. . 
Melancholy. 

Melancholy is that ſtate of alienation or weakneſs of mind 
which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleaſures, or per- 
forming the duties of life. It is a degree of inſanity, and often 
terminates in abſolute madneſs. 

It may proceed from an hereditary diſpoſition ; intenſe think- 
ing; violent paſſions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, 
Joys grief, and ſuch like; alſo from poiſons, a ſedentary life, 
ſolitude, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, acute fevers, 
or other diſeaſes, Violent anger will change melancholy into 
madneſs ; and exceſſive cold, eſpecially of the lower extremities, 
will force the blood into the brain, and produce all the ſymp- 
toms of madneſs. To all which we may add gloomy or miſta- 
ken notions of religion, 

When perſons begin to be melancholy, they are timorous, 
watchful, fond of ſolitude, fretful, fickle, captious and inquiſi- 
tive, ſolicitous about trifles ; ſometimes niggardly, and at other 
times prodigal. The body is generally bound; the urine thin, 
and in ſmall quantity ; the ſtomach and bowels inflated with 
wind, the complexion pale, the pulſe flow and weak The 
functions of the mind are alſo — perverted, in ſo much that 
the patient often imagines himſelf dead, or changed into ſome 
other animal. Some have imagined their bodies were made of 
gals, or other brittle ſubſtances, and were afraid to move, leſt 

ey ſhould be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this 
caſe, unleſs carefully .watched, is apt to put an endto his own. 
miſerable life. 

When the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruction of cuſtomary 
evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it is eaſier cured than when 
it proceeds from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint. 
A diſcharge of blood from the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions, 
the bleeding piles, or the menſes, ſometimes carry off this diſ- 
eaſe. 

The diet ſhould conſiſt chiefly of v bles of a cooling and 
chening quality, Animal food, eſpecially ſalted or ſmoke-dried 
fith or fleſh, ought to be avoided. 

The moſt proper drink is water, whey, or ſmall beer. Tea 
and coffee are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it 
may be eaten freely, or his drink may be ſweetened with it. In- 
fuſions of balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
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or the flowers of the lime - tree, may be drank freely, either by 
themſelves, or ſweetened with honey, as the patient ſhall chuſe. 

The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the open air 
as he can bear. This promotes the perſpiration, and all the 
other ſecretions. Every End of madneſs is attended with a di- 
miniſhed perſpiration; all means ought therefore to be uſed to 
promote that neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. Were he forced 
to ride or walk a certain number of miles every day, it would 
tend greatly to alleviate his diſorder. 

In the cure of this diſeaſe particular attention muſt be paid to 
the mind. When the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ought 
to be ſoothed and diverted with a variety of amuſements, as en- 
tertaining ſtories, paſtimes, muſic, &c. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neceſſary. In this 
caſe he muſt be bled, and have his body kept open by purging 
medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream of tartar, or the ſoluble 
tartar, I have ſeen the laſt have very nappy effects. It may be 
taken in the doſe of half an ounce, Sflolved in water-gruel, 
every day, for ſundry weeks, or even for months, if neceſſary. 
More or leſs may be given according as it operates. Vomits 
have likewiſe a * ect; but they muſt be pretty ſtrong, 
otherwiſe they will not operate. 

Whatever increaſes the evacuation of urine or per- 
ſpiration, has a tendency to remove this diſeaſe. h theſe ſe- 
cretions may be promoted by the uſe of nitre and vinegar. — 


Mounds. 

No part of medicine has been more miſtaken than the treat- 
ment or cure of wounds. Mankind in general believe that cer- 
tain herbs, ointments, and plaſters are poſſeſſed of wonderful 
healing powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured with- 
out the application of them. It is however a fact, that no ex- 
ternal application whatever contributes towards the cure of a 
wound, any other way than by keeping the parts ſoft, clean, 
and defending them from the external air, which may be as ef- 
fectually done by dry lint, as by the moſt pompous applications, 
while it is exempt from many of the bad conſequences attending 


em. 
The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect w internal applica- 
tions: Theſe only promote the cure of wounds as far as they 
tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any cauſe that might ob- 


ſtruc or im the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone 
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I ſhall, however, confine myſelf to external wounds, recom- 
mending a ſkilful ſurgeon for the cure of internal ones. 

The firſt thing to be done when a perſon has received a 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, 
as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, glaſs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. 
"Theſe, if poſſible, ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, 
before any dreſſings be applied. When that cannot be affected 
with ſafety, on account of the patient's weakneſs, or loſs of 
blood, they muſt be ſuffered to remain in the wound, and after- 
wards extracted when he is more able to bear it. 

If the wound be in any of the limbs, and a copious bleeding 
follows, it may be {topped by a bandage round the limb a little 
above the wound. 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper than the 
ſkin, the beſt application is a bit of the common black ſticking 
plaſter. This keeps the fides of the wound together, and pre- 
vents the air from hurting it, which is all that is neceſſary. 
When a wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips 
quite cloſe: this keeps in the matter, and is apt to make the 
wound feſter. In this caſe the belt way is to fill the wound 
with ſoft lint. It muſt not be ſtuffed in too hard, as it will do 
hurt. The lint may be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, and 
kept on by a proper bandage. 

The firſt dreſſing ought to continue on for at leaſt two days; 
after which it may be removed, and freſh lint applied as before. 

When a wound is greately inflamed, the molt proper appli- 
cation is a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with a little 
ſweet oil or freſh butter. "This mult be applied inſtead of a 
plaſter, and ſhould be changed twice a-day. 

If the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear an inflam- 
mation, the patient ſhould be kept on a very low diet. He 
muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and every thing that is of 
a heating nature. | 

For broken ſhins, when the ſkin only is ſcraped off, a piece 
of brown paper moiſtened with brandy is generally ſufficient. 
moiſten the paper every day, but do not take it off till the part is 
quite healed. Taking off the paper admits the air to it and re- 
tards the cure. | 

Bruiſes. 

Theſe are generally productive of worſe conſequences than 
wounds. The danger does not appear immediately, by which 
means it often happens that they are neglected. ' 
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In ſlight bruiſes it will be ſufficient to bathe the part with 
warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rura may occaſionally 
be added, and to keep cloths wet with this mixture conſtantly 
applied to it. This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, 
ſpirits of wine, or other ardent ſpirits, which are commonly uſed 
in ſuch caſes. 

In ſome parts of the country the peaſants apply to a recent 
bruiſe a cataplaſm of freth cow-dung. I have often ſeen this 
cataplaſm applied to violent contuſions occaſioned by blows, 
falls, bruiſes, and ſuch like, and never knew it fail to have a 

effect. 

When a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought immediatel 
to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food ſhould 
be light and cool, and his drink weak, and of an opening na- 
ture; as whey ſweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, 
barley, cream-tartar-whey, and ſuch like. The bruiſed part 
muſt be bathed with vinegar and water, as directed above ; and 
a poultice made by boiling crumb of bread, elder-flowers, and 
camomile-flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, ap- 
plied to it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound 
is joined to the bruiſe. It may be renewed two or three times 
a- day. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, WHICH WILL, 
IF FOLLOWED, INFALLIBLY PROLONG 
LIFE. 


An attention to diet is not only neceſſary to the preſervation 
of health, but is likewiſe of importance in the cure of diſeaſes. 
Every intention in the cure of many diſeaſes, may be anſwered 
by diet alone. Its effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick as 
thoſe of medicine; but they are generally more laſting. Beſides, 
it is neither ſo diſagreeable to the patient, nor ſo dangerous as 
medicine, and is always more eaſily obtained. | 

Though moderation be the chief rule with regard to the quan- 
tity, yet the quality of food merits a further conſideration. Ani- 
mal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered unwholeſome by 
being kept too long. All animal ſubſtances have a natural ten- 
dency to putrefaction; and, when that has proceeded too far, 
they not only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurtful to 
health, . X 

Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. are 
neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment as others. No animal can be wholeſome that does not 
take ſufficient exerciſe. Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are =" 
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with groſs food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; by which 
means they indeed grow fat, but their humours, not being pro- 
perly prepared or afſimilated, remain crude, and occaſion indi- 
geſtions, groſs humours, and oppreſſion of the ſpirits, in thoſe 
who feed upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholeſome by being over-heated. 
Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts the animal ſalts, and mixes 
the blood ſo intimately with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. 
For this reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed who over- 
drive their cattle. No perſon would chuſe to eat the fleſh of an 
animal who had died in a high fever ; yet that is the caſe with all 
over-drove cattle ; and the fever is often raiſed even to the degree 
of madneſs. 

But this is not the only way by which butchers render meat 
unwholeſome. . The abominable cuſtom of filling the cellular 
membrane of animals with air, in order to make them ap 
fat, is every day practiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and 
renders it unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a birty trick, that the 
very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perſon of any delicacy at 
every thing which comes from the ſhambles. Who can bear the 
thought of eating meat which has been blown up w th air from 
the lungs of a } You fellow, perhaps labouring under the very 
worſt of diſeaſes. | 
"00. pe in the world eat ſuch quantities of animal food 
as the Eng iſh, which is one reaſon why they are ſo generally 
tainted with the ſcurvy, and its numerous train of conſequences ; 
low ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was ſurely de- 
ſi for man, and, with a mixture of vegetables, it will 
be found the moſt wholeſome ; but to gorge beef, mutton, pork, 
fiſh, and fowl, twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. 
All who value health ought to be contented with eating' one 
meal of fleſh in the twenty-four hours, and this ought to conſiſt 
of one kind only. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too dry. Moiſt 
aliments relax the ſolids, and render the body feeble. Thus we 
ſee females, who live much on tea, and other watery diet, gene- 
rally become weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid food. Hence 
proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful conſequences. On the 
other hand. food that is too 27. renders the ſolids in a manner 
rigid, and the humours viſcid, which diſpoſes the body to in- 
flammatory fevers, ſcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather from the im- 
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prudent uſe of it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itſelf. 
ea is now the univerſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; 
but the morning is ſurely the molt improper time of the day for 
drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the bye, are the 
eateſt tea-drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning. If 
uch perſons, after faſting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five cups of tea, without eating almoſt any bread, it mult hurt 
them. Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not too ſtrong, 
nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty ſtomach, will ſeldom do 
harm ; but if it be bad, which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in 
the room of ſolid food, it mult have many ill effects. 
The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our attention. 
Water is not only the baſis of molt liquors, but alſo compoſes a 
great part of our ſolid food. Good water muſt therefore be of 
the greateſt importance in diet. The belt water is that which is 
molt pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bodies. 

The common methods of rendering water pure by filtration, 
or ſoft by expoſing it to the ſun and air, &c. are ſo generally 
known, that it is unneceſſary to expend time in explaining them. 
I ſhall only, in general, adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtag- 
nate long in ſmall ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters often be. 
come putrid by the corruption of animal and vegetable bodies 
with which they abound. Even cattle frequently fuffer by drink- 
ing, in dry ſeaſons, water which has ſtood long in ſmall reſer- 
voirs, without being ſupplied by ſprings, or freſhened with 
ſhowers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have been ex- 
claimed againſt by many writers, ſtill continue to be the com- 
mon rink of almoſt every perſon who can afford them, I ſhall 
rather endeavour to aſſiſt people in the choice of theſe liquors, 
than pretend to condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
It is not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors which 
hurts mankind: it is exceſs, or uſing ſuch as are ill prepared, 
or vitiated. 

All families who can, ought to prepare their own liquors: 
Since preparing and vending of liquors became one of the moſt 
general branches of bulineſs, every method has been tried to 
adulterate them. The great object, both to the makers and 
venders of liquors, is to render it intoxicating. But it is well 
known that this may be done by other ingredients than thoſe 
which ought to be uſed for making it ſtrong. It would be im- 
| prudent even to name thoſe —__ which are daily made uſe of 
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to render liquors heady, Sufhce it to ſay, that the practice is 
very common, and that all the ingredients uſed for this purpoſe 
are of a narcotic or ſtupefactive nature. But as all opiates are 
of a poiſonous quality, it is eaſy to ſee what mult be the conſe- 
quences of their general uſe. Though they do not kill ſuddenly, 
yet they hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoit 
the digeſtion. | 

I would recommend it to families, not only to prepare their 
own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. Bread is fo neceſſary a 

art of diet, that too much care cannot be beltywed in order to 
* it ſound and wholeſome. For the purpoſe, it is not only 
neceſſary that it be made of good grain, but likewiſe properly 

repared, and kept free from all unwholeſome ingredients. 

his, however, we have reaſon to believe, is not always the 
caſe with bread prepared by thoſe who make a trade of vending 
it. Their object is rather to pleaſe the eye, than conſult the 
health. X 

Perſons whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid all 
viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion. Their diet, 
however, ought to be nouriſhing ; and they ſhould take plenty 
of exerciſe in the open air. 

, Such as abound with blood, ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of 
every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as fat meat, rich wines, 
ſtrong ale, and the like. Their food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of 
bread and other vegetable ſubſtantives; and their drink ought to 
be water, whey, or {mal} beer. 

Fat people ſhould not eat freely of oily, nouriſhing diet. They 
ought frequently to eat radiſh, garlic, ſpices, or ſuch things as are 
heating, and promote perſpiration and urine. Their drink 
ſhould be water, coffee, tea, or the like ; and they ought to take 
much exerciſe and little ſleep. 

Thoſe who are too lean mult follow an oppoſite courſe. 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food is apt to 
ſour upon the ſtomach, ſhould live much on fleſh meats ; and 
thoſe who are afflicted with hot, alkaline eructations, ought to 
uſe a diet conſiſting chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriac, or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid all flatulent food, 
every thing that is viſcid or hard of digeſtion, all falted or ſmoke- 
dried proviſions, and whatever 1s auſtere, acid, or apt to ſour on 
the ſtomach. Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, cool, and of an 
opening nature. 

It is not only neceſſary for health that out diet be WA, 
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but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine lon 

faſting will atone for exceſs; but this, inſtead of mending the 
matter, generally makes it worſe, When the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines are over diſtended with food, they loſe their proper tone, 
and, by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus either gluttony or falling deſtroys the powers of 
digeſtion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only neceſſary for 
repairing the continual walte of our bodies, but likewiſe to keep 
the humours found and ſweet. Our humours, even in the moit 
healthy ſtate, have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, which 
can only be prevented by frequent ſupplies of freſh nouriſhment. 
When that is wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds 
ſo far as to occaſion very dangerous fevers. From hence we 
may learn the neceſſity of regular meals. No perſon can enjoy 
a good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels are either frequently over- 
charged, or the humours long deprived of freſh ſupplies of 
chvle. 

Long faſting is extremely hurtſul to young people; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their growth. Nor 
is it leſs injurious to the aged. Moſt perſons, in the decline of 
life, are afflicted with wind. This complaint is not only in- 
creaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long 
faſting. Old people, when their ſtomachs are empty, are fre- 
quently ſeized with giddineſs, head-achs, and faintneſs. Theſe 
complaints may generally be removed by a bit of bread and a 
glaſs of wine, or taſting any other ſolid food, which plainly points 
out the method of preventing them. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaſt and a 
heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be reverſed. When people 
ſup late, their ſupper ſhould be very light, but the breakfaſt ought 
always to be ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper, goes ſoon to 
bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, he will be ſure to find 
an appetite for his breakfaſt, and he may freely indulge it. 

he ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo much from 
faſting, as the weak and delicate; but they run great hazard 
from its oppolite, viz. repletion. Many diſeaſes, eſpecially fe- 
vers, are the effect of a plethora, or too great fulneſs of the veſ- 
ſels. Stron le, in high health, have generally a t quan- 
tity of 8 — When eſe are {ddenly in- 
creaſed, by an overcharge of rich and nouriſhing diet, the veſſels 
become too much diſtended, and obſtructions and inflammations 
E e 2 enſue. 
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enſue, Hence ſo many people are ſeized with inflammatory 


and eruptive fevers, after a feaſt or debauch. 

All great and ſudden changes in diet are dangerous. What 
the ſtomach has been long accuſtomed to digeſt, although leſs 
wholeſome, will agree better with it than food of a more ſalu- 
tary nature which it has not been uſed to. When therefore a 
change becomes neceſſary, it ought always to be made gradually; 
a ſudden tranſition from a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious 
diet, or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the functions of the body, 
as to endanger health, or even to occaſion death itſelf. 

When I recommend regularity of diet, I would not be un- 
derſtood as condemning every ſmall deviation from it. It is next 
to impoſſible for people at all times to avoid ſome degree of ex- 
ceſs ; and living too much by rule might make even the ſmalleſt 
deviation dangerous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a 
little, ſometimes taking more, ſometimes leſs, than the ufual 
quantity of meat and drink, provided always that regard be had 
to moderation. Lemery, Arbuthnot. Tifſet. Buchan. 
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ELECTUARI ES. 


Electuary for the Piles. 


AKE flowers of ſulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half 
an ounce ; treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an elec- 


tu 


ary. 
A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a- 


day. h 
Electuary for the Palſy. 
Take of powdered muſtard- ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, each 
an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 


A tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a- 
day. 
Electuary for the Rheumaliſm. 


Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar of anti- 
mony, levigated, an ounce and an half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, a ſufficient quantity to 
make an electuary. | 

In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not accompanied with a 
fever, a tea-ſpoontul of this eleQtuary may be taken twice a- day 
with conſiderable advantage. 


Lenitive Electuary. 

Take of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander ſeed, 
alſo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and of French 
prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of {imple ſyrup, reduce the whole 
into an electuary. | 

A tea- ſpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three times 
a-day, generally proves an agreeable laxative. 


Elefluary for the Dyſentery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, twg-ounces ; Locatefti's bal- 
ſam, one ounce ; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce ; ſyrup of 
marſ{h-mallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and aſtrin- 
gents, without interpoſing purgatives. The purgative 1s here 
joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this a very ſafe and 
uſcful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in the title, 
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About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or thrice 
a-day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may require. 


OINITMEN TS. 


Yellow Bafilicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankincenſe, each a 
quarter of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire ; then 
add, of hogs lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment 
while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanſing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 

Iſſue Ointment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, in fix 
ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended for drefling bliſters, in or- 
der to keep them open during pleaſure. 

| Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and an half; white wax, and cala- 
mine ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine 
ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with ſome part of the 
oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oil and wax, previ- 
ouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them till quite cold, 

his ointment, which is commonly known by the name of 
Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and 
excoriations, from whatever wars þ 
Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pint and an half ; 
yellow wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire ; then mix 
in the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment, 

This ſupplies the place of Althza Oiutment. It may be uſed 
for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


> *% &- #9 Þ * 


Laxative Clyſter. 
Take of milk and water, each ſix ounces ; ſweet oil or freſh 
butter, and brown ſugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 
If an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or two table-ſpoonfuls of com- 
mon ſalt, be added to this, it will be a Purging Clyſter, 


Carminatiue 
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Carminative Clyſter. 

Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ; aniſceds, half an ounce. 
Boil in a pint and an half of water to one pint. 

In hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be admi- 
niſtered inſtead of the Fœtid Cly/ter, the ſmell of which is fo 
diſagreeable to molt patients. 

Oily Clyſter. 

To four ounces of the infuſion of camomile flowers, add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When given 
to children, the quantity mult be proportionably leſſened. 


Turpentine Clyſter. 
Take of common decoction, ren ounces ; Venice turpentine, 
diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; Florence oil, 
one ounce, Mix them. 
This diuretic clyſter is proper in obſtructions of the urinary 
paſſages, and in cholicky complaints, proceeding from gravel. 


27-4NCTVURESA 
Sacred TinAure, or Tincture of Hiera Picra. 


Take of ſuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; Virginian 
ſnake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuſe in a pint 
of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a week, fre- 
quently ſhaking the bottle; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

This is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid and 
phlegmatic habit; but is thought to have better effects, taken 
in ſmall doſes as a laxative. 

The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 


Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum. 
Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
a pint. Intuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, for a few 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture. 
In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this tincture may 
be taken in a cup of the infuſion of water-trefoil, twice or thrice 


a-day. 
Tincture of Black Hellebore. 
Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, in 
a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days ; then filter the 
tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be infuſed 
along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 


E e 4 In 
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In obſtructions of the meſes, a tea-ſpoonful of this tincture 
may be taken in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice a- 


gay. 
Tincture of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-peel and 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, 
and the other ingredients bruiſed ; then infuſe the whole in a 

int and an half of brandy, for five or fix days, in a cloſe veſſel ; 
afterwards ſtrain off the tincture, 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but 
alſo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially towards 
their dechne. 

The doſe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth or 
ſixth hour. It may be given in any ſuitable liquor, and occa- 
ſionally ſharpened with a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. 


BOLUSSES. 
Peftoral Bolus. 


Take of ſperma ceti, a ſcruple ; gum ammoniac, ten grains; 
ſalt of hartſhorn, ſix grains; ſimple ſyrup, as much as will make 
them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ſtanding, 
aſthmas, and beginning conſumptions of the lungs. It is ge- 
nerally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to uſe it, 

| Purging Bolus. 

Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple; cream of tartar, two 

. feruples. Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, 
with {imple ſyrup . | 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer the purpoſe 
very well, Ifa GE doſe is neceſſary, the jalap may be in- 
creaſed to half a drachm or upwards. 


Aſtriagent Bolus. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
grains ; ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus. 
In an exceflive flow of the menſes, and other violent diſcharges 
of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given 
eyery four or five hours, till the diſcharge abates. 


5 2 Diaphoretic Bolus. 
Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of 
ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each one ſcruple; ſimple ſyrup, 


a ſufficient quantity. , 
| 1 
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In rheumatic complaints, and diſorders of the ſkin, this bolus 
may be taken twice a-day, It will alſo be of ſervice in the in- 
flammatory quinſey. 


MIXTURES. 
 Aſtringent Mixture. 


Take ſimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each 
three ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and an half; 
Japonic confection, half an ounce, Mix them. 

In dyfenteries which are not of long ſtanding, after the neceſ- 
ſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may be taken 


every four hours, interpoling every ſecond or third day a doſe of 
rhubarb. | 


Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquills, fix 
drachms ; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, 
an ounce and an half. Mix them. 

In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of this 
mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


ELIXIRS. 


Stomachic Elixir. 

Take of gentian root, two ounces ; Curaſſao oranges, one 
ounce ; Virginian ſnake-root, half an ounce. Let the ingre- 
dients be bruiſed, and infuſed for three or four days in two pints 
of French brandy ; afterwards (train out the elixir. 

This is an elegant ſtomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indi- 
geſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a ſmall glaſs 
of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe relieves the gout in 
the ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe. 

Paregoric Elixir. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 
drachms. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle ; afterwards 
ſtrain the elixir. | 

This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium. 
It eaſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, 
and is uſeful in many —.— of children, particularly the 
hooping cough. 

The doſe to an adult is from fifty to an hundred drops. 

5 POWDERS, 
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POWDER S. 


Worm Poroders. 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; Mthiop's 
mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide thc 
whole into ſix doſes. 

One of theſe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, honey, 
or treacle, twice a day. After they have been all uſed, the fol- 
lowing anthelmintic purge may be proper. 


Purging Worm Poruder. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, a ſcruple ; ſcammony and calo- 
mel, of each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one 
doſe. 

For children, the above doſes muſt be leſſened according to their 


If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may be conſide- 
rably increaſed. The late Dr. Aliton gave it to the amount of 
two ounces in three days, and ſays, when thus adminiſtered, that 
it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purged his patients 
both before they took the powder and afterwards. 


Powder for the Tape Worm. 


Early in the morning the patient is to take, in any liquid, two 
or three drachms, according to his age and conſtitution, of the 
root of male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two hours 
afterwards, he is to take of calomel and reſin of ſcammony, each 
ten grains; gum gamboge, fix grains. "Theſe ingredients muſt 
be fincly powdered and given in a little ſyrup, honey, treacle, or 
any thing that is moſt agreeable to the patient. He is then to 
walk gently about, now and then drinking a diſh of weak green 
rea till the worm is paſſed. It the powder of the tern produces 
nauſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed by ſucking the juice of 
an orange or lemon. 

This medicine, which had been long kept a ſecret abroad, for 
the cure of the tape-worm, was ſome time ago purchaſed by the 
French king, and made public for the benefit of mankind. Not 
having had an opportunity of trying it, I can ſay nothing from 
experience concerning its efficacy. It ſeems, however, from its 
ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken 
with care. The doſe here preſcribed is ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt 
patient; it muſt, therefore, be reduced according to the age and 
conſtitution. | 


Aftringent 
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Aſtringent Powder. 
Take of alum and Japan earth, each two drachms. - Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve doſes. 
In an immoderate flow of the menſes, and other hæmorrhages, 
one of thele powders may be taken every hour, or every half 
tour, if the diſcharge be violent. 


21:46:64 


Strengthening Pill. 
Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, each a drachm. 
e into pills. 
In diſorders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or relaxation of 
ids, as the chlorgſis, or green ſickneſs, two of thele pills 
e taken three times a day. 


Stomachic Pill. 
Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb 
and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty 
drops; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 
hree or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a day, for in- 
vigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body gently open. 


Compoſing Pill. 
Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, half a 
drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty 
ills. 
F When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, one, 
two, or three of theſe pills may be taken, as occaſion requires. 


Pill for the Faundice. 

Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each 
one drachm. Make them into pills with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup or mucilage. 

heſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended for the 
Jaundice, which, with the alvflance of proper diet, they will of- 


ten cure. Five or {ix of them may be taken twice a day, more 
or lefs, as 1s neceſſary to keep the body open, It will be proper, 
however, during their uſe, to interpoſe now and then a vomit of 


zpecacuanha or tartar emetic. 


BURNS 
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BURNS AND INFLAMMATIONS, BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, AND ULCERS, ALL EXTERNAL. 


Goulard's Extract of Saturn. 


Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French wine, 
two pints, Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, and 
let them boil, or rather 1 for an hour, or an hour and a 
quarter, tak ing care to (tir them all the while with a wooden ſpa- 
tula. After the whole has ſtood to ſettle, pour off the liquor 
which is upon the top into bottles for uſe. 

With this extract Goulard makes his vegeto- mineral water, 
which he recommends in a great variety of external diſorders, as 
inflammations, burns, bruiſes, ſprains, ulcers, &c. 

- Liniment for Burns. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
oil, and lime-water ; ſhake them well together in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. 

This 1s found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, or the 
parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice a day. 

Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and ſtir 
them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod: after they have ſtood 
to ſettle for two days, pour off the water for uſe. 


DRAVDU GH-T:.S 


Anodyne Draught. | 
Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-fhve drops; ſimple cinna- 
mon water, an ounce; common ſyrup, two drachms. Mix 
them. 

In exceſſive pain, where bleeding is not neceſſary, and in great 
reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may be taken and repeated 
occaſionally. 

: Diuretic Draught, 

Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples; ſyrup of poppies, two 
drachms ; ſimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each 

ounce. 


This draught is of ſervice in an obſtruction or deficiency of 
urine. | | 
Purging 
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Purging Draughts. 


Take of manna an ounce ; ſoluble tartar, or Rochelle alt, 
from three to four drachms. Diſſolve in three ounces of boiling 
water; to which add Jamaica pepper water, half an ounce. 

As manna ſometimes will not fit upon the ſtomach, an ounce 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging ſalts, diſſolved in four ounces 
of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 


MEDICINAL WINES. 


Anthelmintic Mine. 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-ſeed, an ounce. 
Bruiſe them, and infuſe without heat in two pints of red port 
wine for a few days; then ſtrain off the wine. 

As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are always 
debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſerviceable : it muſt, 
however, have ſtil] better effects when joined with bitter and pur- 


gative „ NN 
A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a day. 
Antimonial Wine. 

Take glaſs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce ; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. Digeſt, without heat, for 
three or four days, now and then ſhaking the bottle ; afterwards 
filter the wine through paper. 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the intention. As 


an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty 
or ſixty drops. In a larger doſe it generally proves cathartic, or 


excites vomiting. 
Bitter Wine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, each 
one ounce; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, two 
2 Infuſe without heat for a week, and ſtrain out the wine 
or uſe. 

In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or indi- 
geſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before dinner 
and ſupper, 


INFUSIONS. 


The author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that even from 
thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
de obtained, by returaing the liquor upon freſh PEERS = 

| unge 
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ſubject, the water loading itſelf more and more with the active 
parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions are applicable to valuable 
purpoſes in medicine, as they contain in a ſmall compaſs the 
finer, more ſubtile, and active principles of vegetables, in a form 


readily miſcible with the fluids of the human body. 


Bitter Infuſion. 

Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of each 
half an ounce ; yellow rind of lemon and orange-peel, carefully 
freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms. Cut 
them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in a quart of boiling 
water. 

For indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite, 
a tea-cuptful of this infuſion may be taken twice or thrice a day, 


Infufion of the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table- 
ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them in- 
tuſe for two or three days. 

This is one of the belt preparations of the bark for weak ſto- 
machs. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that me- 
dicine are required, a tea- cupful of it may be taken two or three 


times adlay. 
Liſaſion for the Palſy. 

Take of horſe-radith root thaved, muſtard- ſeed bruiſed, eack 
four ounces ; outer rind of orange-pecl, one ounce. Infuſe them 
in two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, tor twenty-four 
hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea- cupful of this warm ſtimulating 
medicine may be taken three or four times a day. It excites 
the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient be 
kept warm, promotes perſpiration. 

I two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoil be 
uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the ant:ſcorbutic infuſion. 


Conſerve of Red Roſes. 

Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels ; beat 
them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of 
double-refined ſugar, in powder, make a conſerve. 

After the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves of orange- 
peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of the leaves of wood- 
ſorrel, &c. 

The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and uſeful 
preparations belonging to this claſs. A drachm or two of it, 


diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gentle re- 
ſtringent 
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ſtringent in weal.nefs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in phthiſical 
coughs, and ſpitting of blood. To have any conſiderable effects, 
however, it muſt be taken in larger quantities. 

Conſerve of Sloes. 

This may be made by boiling the ſloes gently in water, be- 
ing careful to take them out before they burlit ; afterwards ex- 
preſſing the juice, and beating it up with three times its weight 
of fine ſugar, ö 

In relaxations of the uoula and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be uſed at diſcretion. 

Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling treſh vegetables firſt 
in water, and afterwards in ſyrup, or a ſolution of ſugar. The 
ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken out and 


dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The laſt is the moſt 
uſual method. 


The following is a moſt excellent Remedy for a Cold. I 
know not one that is fo efficacious. 


Take a large tea-cupſul of linſeed, two penny worth of ſtick- 
liquorice, and a quarter of a pound of fun raiſins. Pyt theſe 
into two quarts of ſoft water, and let it ſimmer over a flo fire 
till it is reduced to one; then add to it a quarter of a pound of 
brown ſugar-candy pounded, a table-{poontul of old rum, and a 
table-{poonful of the beſt white wine vinegar, or lemon juice. 

Note. The rum and vinegar are belt to be added only to the 
quantity you are going immediately to take; for, if it is put 
into the whole, it is apt in a little time to grow flat. 

Drink half a pint at going to bed, and take a little when the 
cough is troubleſome. 

This receipt generally cures the worſt of colds in two or 
three days, and, if taken in time, may be ſaid to be almoſt an 
infallible remedy. It is a moſt ſovereign and balſamic cordial 
for the lungs, without the opening qualities which endanger freſh 
colds in going out, It has been known to cure colds that have 
been almoſt ſettled into conſumptions in leſs than three weeks. 


DECOCTIONS. 


Decoction of Logwood. 
Boil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips, of logwood, in 
four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted, Ivy or 
three 
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three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be added to this de- 
coction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are im- 
proper, a tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advan- 
tage three or four times a-day. | 


Decoction of the Bark. 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, in a 
int and an half of water to one pint; then ſtrain the decoction. 
fa tea- ſpoonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added to this 

medicine, it will render it both more agreeable and efficacious. 


Compound Decoction of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake-root, groſsly 

wdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water 
to one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and an half of 
aromatic water. | 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is low, 
the voice weak, and the head affected with a ſtupor but with 
little delirium. 

The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or ſixth hour. 


FLASTER 


Plaſters ought to be of a different conſiſtence, according to the 
plied to the breaſts and ſtomach, ought to be ſoft and yielding; 
while thoſe deſigned for the limbs, ſhould be firm and adheſive. 


Stomach Plaſter. 

Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, an 
ounce and an half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it can be 
had, one ounce, Melt the plaſter, and mix with it the oil ; then 
ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft leather, and 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice in flatu- 
lencies ariſing from hyſteric and hypochondriac affections. A 
little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops of the eſſential 
oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied, 


Adbefive Plaſter. 
Take of common plaſter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, 
a . of a pound. Melt them together. 


his plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on other dreſſings. 
Anodyne 


purpoſes for which they are intended. Such as are to be ap- 
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Anodyne Plaſter. 

Melt an ounce of adheſiie plaſter, and, when it is cooling, 
mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the fame quan- 
uty of camphor, previoully rubbed up with a little oil. 

This plailer generally gives eaſe in acute pains, eſpecially of 
the nervous kind. | 
Bliſtering Plaſter. 

Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces ; yellow wax, two 

ounces; Spanith flies, in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered 
muſtard, one ounce, Melt the wax, and while it is vorm, add 
to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by ton much 
heat. After the turpentine and wax wc {ithcieutly incorpo- 
rated, ſprinkle in the powders, contivually Ii:rring the mals till 
it be cold. 
Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one feldom 
mects with it of a proper conſiſtence. When compounded with 
oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are blunted, and it is 
apt to run; while pitch and relin render it too hard and ven) in- 
convenient. 

When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, ä p'2ace may be 
ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a ſutficient quantity 
of powdered flies; or by forming them into a palte with flour 


and vinegar. 
Gum Plaſter. 


Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammoniac 
and galbanum, (trained, of each halt a pound. Malt them to- 

ther, and add, of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces. 

This plaſter is uſcd as a digeſtive, and likewiſe for diſcuiling 


indolent tumours. 


Method of deſtroying the putrid Smell which Meat acquires 
during hot Weather. 


Put the meat intended for making ſoup into a ſauce-pan 
full of water, ſcum it when it boils, and then throw into 
the ſauce-pan a burning coal, very compact and deſtitute of 
ſmoke ; leave it there for two minutes, and it will have con- 
tracted all the ſmell of the meat and ſoup. 

If you wiſh to roaſt a piece of meat on the ſpit, or to bake it, 
put it into water till it boils, and, after having ſcummed it, 
throw in a burning coal as before ; at the end of two minutes, 
take out the meat, and, having wiped it well, put it on the ſpit, 


or into the oven. 
Ff When 
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When freſh butter has not been ſalted in proper time, or when 
ſalt butter has become rancid or muſty, after melting and ſcum- 
ming it, dip in a cruſt of bread well toaſted on both fides, and 
at the end of a minute or two the butter will loſe its diſagrec- 
able odour, but the bread will be found fœtid. 


CORNS AND TEETH. 
A Remedy for Corns on the Feet. 


Roaſt a clove of garlic, or an onion, on a live coal, or in hot 
aſhes; apply it to the corn, and faſten it on with a piece of 
cloth. his ſoftens the corn to ſuch a degree, as to looſen and 
wholly remove it in two or three days. Fama the corn every 
other night in warm water, after which renew the application. 

The * intention will be yet more effectually anſwered by 
applying to the corn a bit of the plaſter of Diachylon with the 
gums, ſpread on a ſmall picce of linen; removing it occaſionally 
to foment the corn with warm water, and pare off the ſoftened 
part with a penknife. 

To clean the Teeth and Gums, and make the Fleſh grow 


cloſe to the Root of the Enamel. 

Take one ounce of myrrh, in fine powder, two ſpoonfuls of 
the beit white honey, and a little green ſage in fine powder ; 
mix them well together, and rub the teeth and gums with a 
little of this balſam every night and morning. 


To ſtrengthen the Gums, and faſten looſe Teeth. 
Diffolve an ounce of myrrh as much as poſlible in half a 
pint of red wine and the ſame quantity of oil of almonds : waſh 
the mouth with this fluid every morning. 
This is alſo an excellent remedy againſt worms in the teeth. 


A fure preſervative from the Tooth-ach. 

After having waſhed your mouth with water, as cleanlineſs, 
and indeed health, requires, you ſhould every morning rince the 
mouth with a tea-ſpoonful of lavender-water mixed with an 
equal quantity of warm or cold water, whichever you like beſt, 
to diminiſh its activity. This ſimple and innocent remedy is a 
certain preſervative, the ſucceſs of which has been confirmed by 
long experience. 


A Powder to cleau the Teeth. 


Take dragon's blood and cinnamon, of each one ounce and an 
half, burnt allum, or cream of tartar, one ounce ; beat all to- 
gether into a very fine powder, and rub a little on the teeth every 
other day. = 
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The following Powder will be found an excellent Preſerver, 
as well as Cleaner, of the Teeth ; it likewiſe makes them 
very white, 


Take pumice-ſtone prepared, ſealed earth, and red coral pre- 
pared, of each an ounce ; dragon's-blood, half an ounce ; cream 
of tartar, an ounce and an half; cinnamon, a quarter of an 


ounce ; and cloves, a ſcruple. Beat the whole together into a 
powder, | 


T 


A Receipt to make the genuine Hungary Water. 


Put into an alembic a pound and an half of freſh picked roſe- 
mary flowers ; pennyroyal and marjoram flowers, of each half a 
pound ; three quarts of good Coniac brandy ; having cloſe ſtop- 
ped the mouth of the alembic to prevent the ſpirit from evapo- 
rating, bury it twenty-eight hours in horſe- dung to digeſt, and 
then diſtil off the ſpirit in a water-bath. 

A drachm of Hungary-water diluted with ſpring- water, may 
be taken once or twice a week in the morning faſting. It is 
alſo uſed by way of embrocation to bathe the face and limbs, or 
any part affected with pains or debility. This _—_ recruits 
the ſtrength, diſpels gloomineſs, and ſtrengthens the fight. It 


muſt always be uſed cold, whether taken inwardly as a medicine, 
or applied externally. 


To make Roſe-Water. 

To make an excellent roſe-water, let the flowers be gathered 
two or three hours after ſun-riſing in very fine weather; beat 
them in a marble mortar into a paſte, and leave them in the 
mortar ſoaking in their juice, for bee or ſix hours ; then put the 
maſs into a coarſe canvas bag, and preſs out the juice; to every 
quart of which add a pound of freſh damaſk roſes, and let them 
ſtand in infuſion for twenty-four hours. Then put the whole 
into a glaſs alembic, lute on a head and receiver, and place it 
on a ſand heat. Diſtil at firſt with a gentle fire, which is to be 
increaſed gradually till the drops follow each other as quick as 
poſlible ; draw off the water as * as it continues to run clear, 
then put out the fire, and let the alembic ſtand till cold. The 
diſtilled water at firſt will have very little fragrancy, but after be- 
ing expoſed to the heat of the fun about eight days, in a bottle 
lightly ſtopped with a bit of paper, it acquires an admirable 
ſcent. 

Roſe-water is an excellent lotion for the eyes, if uſed every 
morning, and makes a part 7 collyriums L for inflam- 
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mations of theſe parts; it is alſv proper in many other com- 
plaints. 
Directions for making Lavender W ater. 

Fill a glaſs or earthen body two thirds full of lavender flowers, 
and then fill up the veſſel with brandy or melaiſcs ſpirits. Let the 
flowers ſtand in infuſion eight days, or leſs i; ſtraitened for time; 
then diſtil off the ſpirit, in a water- bath with a briſk fire, at firſt 
in large drops or even a ſmall ſtream, that the eſſential oil of the 
flowers may riſe with the ſpirit. But as this cannot be done 
without the phlegm coming over the helm at the ſame time, the 
ſpirit muſt be rectificd. The firſt diſtillation being niſhed, un- 
lute the ſtill, throw away what remains in the body, and fill it 
with freſh flowers of lavender, in the proportion of two pounds 
of lavender flowers to one pint of ſpirit ; pour the ſp:rit already 
diſtilled according to the 1 diſections, on the lavender 
flowers, and diſtil a ſecond time in a vapor bath, 


To make Orange-flower Water. 

Having gathered (two hours before ſun-riſe in fine weather) a 
quaritity of orange-flowers, pluck them leaf by leaf, and throw 
away the ſtalks and ſtems: fill a tin cucurbit two thirds full of 
theſe picked flowers; lute on a low bolt-head, not above two inches 
higher than the cucurbit ; place it in balneo mariæ, or a water- 
bath, and diſtil with a ſtrong fire. You run no riſk from preſſing 
for ward the diſtillation with violence, the water- bath effectually 
preventing the flowers from being burnt. In this method you 
pay no regard to the quantity, but the quality of the water 
drawn off, If nine pounds of orange flowers were put into the 
{.1!, be ſatisfied with three or four quarts of _—_— water ; 
however, you may continue your diſtillation, and tave even the 
laſt droppings of the (till, which have ſome ſmall fragrancy. 
During the operation, be careful to change the water in the re- 
frigeratory veſſel as often as it becomes hot. Its being kept 
cool prevents ihe diſtilled water from having an empyreumatic 

or burn ſmell, and keeps the quinteſſence of the flowers more 
intimately united with its phlegm. 


Virgin's Milk, a ſafe and excellent Coſmetic. 
Take cquai parts of on benjamin and ſtorax, diſſolve them 


In a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of wine. The ſpirit will then 


become a redd:{h tincture, and exhale a very fragrant ſmell, 
Some people 24d a little balm of gilead. Drop a few drops into 
a glaſs of clcar water, and the water, by ſtirring, will inſtantly 
become wilky. This may be uſed with ſafety and ſucceſs : it 
will clear the complexion, for which purpoſe nothing is _ 

| | A 
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To take Iran Mould aut of Linen. 


Hold the iron mould over the fume of boiling water for ſome time, 
then pour on the ſpot a little juice of ſorrel and a little ſalt, and when 
the cloth has thoroughly imbibed the juice, waſh it in lye. 

Tr take cur Stains of Oli. 

Take Windſor-ſoap ſhaved thin, put it into a bottle half full of 
lye, throw in the ſize of a nut of ſal ammoniac, a little cabbaye juice, 
two yolks of new-!aid eggs, and ox gail at diſcretion; and laltly, an 
ounce of powdered rartar : then cork the bottle, and expole it to the 
heat of the noon-day ſun four days, at the exp ration of which time it 
becomes fit for uſe. Pour this liquor on the ſtains, and rub it well on 


both ſides of the cloth; then waſh the ſtains with clear water, or ra- 


ther with the following {oap, and when the cloth is dry they will no 
longer appear. 
T7, take out the Steins on Clith of whatever Colour. 

Take half a pound of honey, the ſize of a nut of ſal ammoniac, and 
the yolk of an egg; mix them together, and put a little of this mix- 
ture on the (tain, letting it remain till dry. Then waſh the cloth with 
fair water, and the ſtains will diſappear. Water impregnated with mi- 
neral al' aline ſalt, or ſoda, ox-gall, and black ſoap, is alſo very good 
to take out ſpots of greaſe. . 

A $:ap that takes out all manner of Spots and Stains. 


Take the yolks of fix eggs, half a table-ſpoonful of bruiſed ſalt, 


and a pound of Venetian ſoap; mix the whole together with the juice 
of beet-roots, and form it into round balls, that are to be dried in the 
ſhade. The method of uſing this ſoap is to wet with fair wateg the 
ſtained part of the cloth, and rub both ſides of it well with this foap; 
then waſh the cloth in water, and the ſtain will not long appear. 
To cure Warts, | 

Anoint the warts with the milky juice of the herb mercury ſeveral 

times, and they will gradually waſte away. 
Ansther jafe and experienced methad. 

Rub the warts with a pared pippin, and a few days afterwards they 

will be found to diſappear. 


To deflircy Fleas. 

Sprinkle the room with a decoction of arſmart, bitter apple, briar 
leaves, or cabbage leaves; or ſmoke it with burnt thyme or penny-royal, 
Another Way. 

Put tanſey-leaves about different parts of the bed, viz. under the 
matraſs, or between the blankets. 

Anorher way. 
Rub the bed-poſts well with a ſtrong decoction of elder leaves. 
A Liniment 9 deſtray Lice. 

Take an ounce of vinegar, the ſame quantity of ſtave ſacre, half an 
ounce of honey, and half an ounce of ſulphur. Mix into the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſoft liniment, with two ounces of ſalad oil. W 

A Liniment to def ray Nits. 


Take oil of bays, oil of ſweet almonds, and old hog3-lard, of each. 
two ounces; powdered ſtaveſacre, and tanſey-juice, of each half an 


ounce; aloes and myrrt., of each a quarter of an ounce ; the ſmaller 
centaury and ſalt of ſulphur, of each a drachm; mix the whole into a 
Iiniment. Before you uſe it, wath the hair with vinegar, . 

. Receipt 


0 
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Receipt lo thicken the Hair, and make it grow on a bald part. 

Take roots of a maiden vine, roots of hemp, and cores of ſoft 
cabbages, of each two handfuls; dry and burn them; afterwards 
make a lye with the aſhes. The head is to be waſhed with this lye 
three days ſucceſſively, the part having been previouſly well rubbed 


with honey. 
To make Hair black. 


Firſt waſh your head with ſpring water, then dip your comb in oil 
of tartar, and comb yourſelf in the ſun: repeat this operation three 
times a day ; and at the end of eight days at moſt the hair will turn 
black. If you are deſirous of giving the hair a fine ſcent, moiſten it 
with oil of benjamin. 

Simple Means of producing the ſame Effect. 

The leaves of the wild vine change the hairs black, and prevent their 
falling off. Burnt cork; roots of the holm-oak and caper-tree ; barks 
of = Tu walnut-tree, and pomegranate; leaves of artichokes, the 
mulberry-tree, fig-tree, raſpberry-buſh; ſhells of beans; gall and 
Cyprus nuts; leaves of myrtle; green ſhells of walnuts; ivy-berries, 
cockle and red beet ſeeds, poppy-flowers, allum, and moſt prepara- 
tions of lead. Theſe ingredients may be boiled in rain-water, wine, or 
vinegar, with the addition of ſome cephalic plant, as ſage, marjoram, 
balm, betony, clove july-flowers, laurel, &c. &c. 


Obſervations upon a Leech, by a Gentleman who kept one ſeveral Years 
for the purpoſe of a Weather-glaſs. 


A phial of water, containing a leech, I kept on the frame of my 
lower chamber window ſaſh, ſo that when I looked in the morning, I 
could know what would be the weather of the following day. 

If the weather proves ſerene and beautiful, the leech lies motionleſs 
at the bottom of the glaſs, and rolled together in a ſpiral form. 

If it rains before or after noon, it is found crept up to the top of its 
lodging, and there it remains till the weather is ſettled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor priſoner gallops through its limpid 
| habitation with amazing ſwiftneſs, and ſeldom reſts till it begins to 
blow hard. : 

If a remarkable ſtorm of thunder and rain is to ſucceed, for ſome 
days before it lodges almoſt continually without the water, and diſcovers 
uncommon — 2 in violent throes, and convulſive-like motions. 

In the froſt, as in clear ſummer weather, it lies conſtantly at the 
bottom. And in ſnow, as in rainy weather, it pitches its dwelling 
upon the very mouth of the phial. 

What reaſons may be aſſigned for them, I muſt leave philoſophers 
to determine, though one thing is evident to every body, that it muſt 
be affected in the ſame way with that of the mercury and ſpirits in 
the weather-glaſs, and has doubtleſs a very ſurpriſing ſenſation, 
that the change of weather, even days before, makes a viſible altera- 
tion upon its manner of living. 

Perhaps it may not be amiſs to note, leſt any of the curious ſhould 
try the experiment, that the leech was kept in a common eight ounce 
phial glaſs, about three-fourths filled with water, and covered on the 
mouth with a bit of linen-rag. In the ſummer the water is changed 
once a week, and in the winter once a fortnight. This is a weather- 


glaſs which may be purchaſed at a very trifling expence, and which 
will laſt ſome years, 
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2 
ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
Directions for the recovery of the Apparently Dead. 


I. The reſtoration of heat is of the greateſt conſequence to the re- 
turn of life: when, therefore, the body is taken out of the water, the 
cloaths ſhould be ſtripped off; or, it naked at the time of the accident, 
it muſt be covered with two or three coats, or a blanket. The body 
ſhould then be carefully conveyed to the neareſt houſe, with the head 
a little raiſed. —In cold and damp weather, the perſon ſhould be laid 
on a bed, &c. in a room that is moderately heated :—In ſummer, on 
a bed expoſed to the rays of the ſun, and not more than fix perſons ad- 
mitted, as a greater number may retard the return of life. The bod 
is to be well Tried with warm cloths, and gently rubbed with flannels 
ſprinkled with rum, _— gin, or muſtard. —Fomentations of ſpirits 
may be applied to the pit of the ſtomach with advantage.—A warming- 

an covered with flannel ſhould be lightly moved up and down the 

ack ; bladders, or bottles filled with hot water, heated bricks, or 
tiles wrapped up in flannel, ſhould be applied to the ſoles of the feet, 
palms of. the hands, and other parts of the body. 

II. Reſpiration will be promoted by cloſing the mouth and one noſ- 
tril, while, with the pipe of a bellows, you blow into the other with 
ſufficient force to inflate the lungs ; another perſon ſhould then preſs 
the cheſt gently with his hands, ſo as to expel the air. If the pipe he 
too large for the noſtrils, the air may be blown in at the mouth. Blow. 
ing the breath can only be recommended when bellows cannot be pro- 
cured. : | 

III. The bowels ſhould be inflated with the fumes of tobacco, and 
repeated three or four times within the firſt hour; but, it circumſtances 
prevent the uſe of this vapour, then clyſters of this herb, or other acrid 
infuſions with ſalt, may be thrown up with advantage. The fumigat- 
ing machine is ſo much improved as to be of the higheſt importance 
to the public; and if employed in every inſtance of apparent death, it 
would reſtore the lives of many of our fellow creatures, as it now an- 
ſwers the important purpoſes of fumigation, ray; and expiration, 

IV. Agitation has proved a powerful auxiliary to the other means 
of recovery; one or more of the aſſiſtants ſhould, therefore, take hold 
of the legs and arms, particularly of boys, and ſhake their bodies for 
five or ſix minutes; this may be repeated ſeveral times within the firſt 
hour. When the body is wiped perfectly dry, it ſhould be placed in 
bed between two healthy perſons, and the friction chiefly directed, in 
this caſe, to the left ſide, where it will be moſt likely to excite the mo- 
tion of the heart. 

V. When theſe methods have been employed for an hour, it 
any brewhouſe, bakehouſe, or glaſshouſe, be near, where warm grains, 
aſhes, lees, &c. can be procured, the body ſhould be placed in any of 
theſe moderated to a degree of heat very little exceeding that of the 
perſon in health. If the warm bath can be conveniently obtained, it 
may be advantageouſly uſed in conjunction with the earlieſt modes of 
treatment. | 

VI. „ ſhould be early employed, as it will increaſe the be- 
neficial effects of the other means of n on the ſyſtem. The 
« electrical ſnock, ſays Mr. Kite, in his Eſſay on the Recovery of 


the apparent Dead, is to be admitted as the teſt or diſcriminatin 
4% Characteriſti 


c of any remains of animal life; and ſo long as that pro- 
duces 
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« duces contractions, may the perſon be ſaid to be in a recoverable 
« ſtate; but when that effect has ceaſed, there can no doubt remain of 
« the party being abſolutely and putnively dead. 

VII. If convulſions, or other ſigns of returning life appear, a tea- 
ſpoonful or two of warm water may be put into the mouth; and if the 
power of ſwallowing be returned, a litile warm wine, or brandy and 
water may be given. When this gradual approach towards recovery 
is obſerved, and breathing returned, let the perſon be put into a warm 
bed, and if diſpoſed to fleep, as is generally the caſe, give no diſturb. 
ance, and he will awake almoit pertectly recovered. 

The above methods are to be uſed with vigor for three or four hours; 
for it is a vulgar and dangerous opinion to ſuppoſe perſons are irreco— 
verable, becaule life does not ſoon make its appearance ; an opinion 
that has conſigned an immenſe number to the grave, who might have 
been reſtored to life by reiolution and perſeverance. 

Bleeding ſhould never be employed in ſuch cafes, unleſs by the di- 
rection of one of the medical aſſiſtants, or ſome other reſpectable gen- 
tleman of the faculty, who has paid attention to the ſubject of ſuſ- 
pended animation. 

On the firſt alarm of any perſon being drowned, let hot water, flour 
of muſtard, warm blankets, hot flannels, flat bottles filled with hot 
water, a heated warming-pan, bellows, brandy, hartſhorn drops, and 
an electrifying machine, be procured. Theſe articles being immedi- 
ately employed, may be productive of reſtoring many uſeful and valu- 
able lives. 

The common people will often reſtore life by purſuing the plans now 
recommended; but if gentlemen of the faculty can be obtained, their 
aſliſtance thould be immediately requeſted, as their ſkill will lead them 
judiciouſly to vary the methods of treatment, and, in a variety of acci- 
dents, many more lives will be reſtored to the community and to their 
families. 

The above means of reſtoration have proved efficacious in apparent 
ſudden death, by convulſions, ſuffocations, intoxication, hanging, in- 
tenſe cold, and the tremendous ſtroke of eee perſons 
are froſt bitten, they ſhould be rubbed with ſnow, previous to their 
being brought into a warm room. In ſuffocation, occaſioned by the 
fumes of ſulphur, charcoal, &c. daſhing the face and breaſt with cold 
water has been known to reſtore life. 

* .* Publicans and others, who have been deterred from receiving 
the apparently dead into their houſes, or giving immediate aſſiſtance, 
under an apprehenſion of legal puniſhment or penalties, are now in- 
formed, that the Committee have obtained the following opinion of an 
eminent Special Picader:—*< it is a miſdemeanour by the common 
„law, and an indictable offence, to prevent the Coroner from doing 
« his duty, or to obſtruct him in the execution of it. But the med- 
«« dling with a body apparently dead, for the purpole of preſerving life, 
« js not a tranſgreſſion of the law in either of theſe reſpects; nor do I 
% know any ſtatute by which ſuch an act is prohibited.“ - All perſons 
who immediately admit the drowned, or otherwiſe ſuffocated, and at- 
ford aſſiſtance in the various inſtances of apparent death, will be in- 
demnified by the Managers cf this Inſtitution; and are informed that 
the charges of burial, in unſucceſsful caſes, will be paid by the Royal 
Humane Society. 
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LMONDeuftards, to make, 
303. Almond cheeſecakes, 
3095. An almond cake, zog, 
Almond puffs, 312. Almond 
ſoup, 192. Another way, ib, 
A baked almond 1 
257. A boiled almond pud- 
ding, ib. Almond hog's pud- 
dings, ib. Almond fraze, 
303. Almond fraze, 284. 'To 
preſerve almonds dry, 326. 
Amulet, to make, 252. With 
onions, 253. 
gus, 252. 
Anchovy ſauce, to make, 242, 
Angelica, to candy, 315. 
Anodyne draught, gon. 
Mppetite, want of, how cured, 


2 to dry, 316. To pre- 

cot, , . 

ſerve, 326. To preſerve green, 
ib. Apricot jam, 324. Con- 
ſerve of ot — * 
325. Apricot p 8. 258. 

ax marmalade, how made, 
336. Apple puddings 257. 
Another way, 258. Appie 
dumplings, ib. A floating 
iſland of apples, 342. Apple 
fraze, 284. : 

AO to fricaſſee, 
219. ith eggs, 2 
fry ib. To K Ar- 

tichokes, to dreſs, 358. To 


With aſpara- 


To 4 


fricaſſee artichoke - bottomy, 
220, 
Aſparagus, to ragoo, 252. Afſ- 
aragus and eggs, ib. Amu- 
et of aſparagus, ib. To dreſs, 
358. Aſparagus ſoup, 201, 
Aſtringent mixture, to make, 425. 
Aſtringent 1 427. 


Bacon, to make, 354. Another 
way, ib. 

Bake, to bake a leg of beef, 52. 
Lamb and rice, 116. Pigeons, 
164. Turbot, 221. A cod's 
head, 225, Herrings, 228. 
Mackarel, 231. Sprats, 238. 
A pig, 122. Pears, 254. 

Barbecued pig, 119. 

Barberries, to preſerve for tarts, 
331. 

Bark, decoQtion of, 432. Tine- 
ture of, 424. Infuſions of, 430. 
Compound decoctions of, 432. 

Barley - water, 347. Another 
way, ib. Barley ſoup, 207. 
Barley cream, 318. Scotch 
barley broth, 211. 

Bafilicum, yellow, to make, 422. 

Batter pudding, how made, 258. 


Another, 289. 
arch 358. French 


Beans, to 


beans, 359. 


% 
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Another way, ib. Another 
way, 42. A-la-daube, ib. 
Tremblant, 43. Another 
way, ib. 
Beef olives, ib. Beef l'ecar- 
late, or ſcarlet beef, 45. Ano- 
ther way, ib. A fricando of 
beef, ib. Another way, 46. 
To ragoo a piece of beef, ib. 
To ſtew arump of, 47. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Rump au ra- 
gout, ib. A rump ſmoked, 
48. To force the inſide of a 
firloin, ib. Another way, ib. 
To broil beef-ſteaks, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 49. To try beef- 
ſteaks, ib. Another way, ib. 
Another way, 50. To ſtew 
beef-ſteaks, ib. Another way, 
ib. Beef-ſteaks rolled, 5 1. 
A nib of beef glaſſe with bi. 
nach, id. A porcupine of the 
flat ribs, 52. To Cake a leg 
of, ib. o dreſs a fillet of, 
ib. Another way, 53. Bouillie 
beef, ib. Beef in epigram, 
ib. To roaſt ox palates, 54. 
To ſtew ox palates, ib. To 
broil ox palates, 55. To ra- 
oo ox palates, ib. Slices of 
Het of beef with clear grav 
and rocombole, ib. A moc 
hare of a bullok's heart, 56. 
To roaſt a a bullok's heart, 
ib. Cold roaſt beef marinad- 
ed, ib. Cold roaſt beef, fa- 
mily faſhion, 57. Collops of 
cold beef, ib. To ſtew neat's 
tongue, ib. Neats* tongues, 
with a reliſhing ſauce, ib. 
To force a neat's tongue, 58. 
To marinade neats' tongues, 
ib. A neat's tongue en cre- 
pine, a neat's tongue in a veal 
caul, ib. To force a neat's 
tongue and udder, 59. To 
pot neats* tongues, ib. Hodge- 


A-la-royal, 44. 


B 


pedge of beef with ſavoys, ib; 
B. ef-tea, to make, 346. 

Beer, how to recover when turn- 
ed ſour, 367. An excellent 
compolition to keep beer, 1b. 
Another way, ib. To ſtop 
the fret in beer, 368, Tore- 
cover dead beer, ib. To fine 
beer, ib. To cure cloudy 
beer, ib. 

Bills of fare, adapted to the re- 
ſpective months, xv, to xx. 
pill, of fare for little ſuppers, 

xxi, xxii. 

Birds, ſmall, to dreſs in ſavoury 
jelly, 173. 

Biſcuits, common, how to make, 
311. Naples, ib. French, 312. 
Savoy, ib. Drop biſcuits, ib. 

Blanc- mange, how to make with 
iſinglaſs, 338. Clear blane 
mange, ib. Blanc mange with 
a preſerved orange, ib. 

Bleeding at the noſe, 403. 

Blood, ipitting of, 396. 

Boiling, preliminary hints and 
obſervations on, 22. To boil 
a ham, 23. Another way, ib. 
Another way, ib. Another way, 
24. A tongue, ib. Another 
way, ib. Another way, id. 
A chicken, 25. A fowl, ib, 
Another way, ib. A turkey, 
26. Another way, ib. A 
duck, 28. A duck or rabbit 
with onions, ib. Pigeons, 29. 
Another way, ib. A partridge, 
ib. Another way, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 30. Pheaſants, ib, 
Woodcocks, ib. Pickled pork, 
ib. Pigs“ petitoes, 31. Sal- 
mon criſp, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, 32. A 


cod's head and ſhoulders, ib. 
Another way, ib. Cod, 33. 
Salt cod, ib. Cod ſounds, 
ib. A turbot, ib. Another 

way, 


1 


way, 34. A pike, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 35. Sturgeon, ib. 
Another way, ib. Mackarel, 
36. Another way, ib. Plaice 
or flounders, ib. Another 
way, 37. Soals, ib. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 38. 
Herrings, ib. Another way, 
ib. Eels, ib. Another way, 39. 
A calf's head, 76. A ſhoulder 
of mutton and onion ſauce, 
98. A leg of lamb and loin 
fried, 113. Another way, 114. 
Ducks the French way, 154. 
Ducks with onjon ſauce, 155. 
Ducks a la Frangoiſe, ib. 
Pigeons with bacon, 163, 
Pigeons with boiled rice, 165. 

Bolus pectoral, 424. pectoral, 
ib. Ailringent, ib. Diapho- 
retic, ib. 

Bottling, malt liquors, 366. 

Bratun, mock, 127. 

Bread pudding to make, 259. 
A nice bread pudding, ib. 
Brewing, general rules for, 362. 
Brewing veſſels to be kept 
clean, 361. Proper time for 

brewing, 363. 

Broccoli, to dreſs, 358. 

Broiling beef-ſteaks, 48. Ano- 
ther way, 49. Mutton ſteaks, 
108. Pork fteaks, 128. 
Chickens, 151. Another way. 
152. Pigeons, i65. Par- 
tridges with ſweet herbs, 168. 
Salmon, 222. Sturgeon, 224. 
Cod, 226. Crimp cod, 227. 
Cod ſounds, ib. Whitings or 
haddocks, 230. Mackarel 
whole, 231. Eels, 238. Eggs, 
255. Potatoes, 253. 

Broth, mutton, . how to make, 
210. Another way, 211. Veal 
broth, ib. Scotch barley broth, 
ib. Beef broth, 212. Strong 
Beef broth to keep for uſe, ib. 
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Jelly broth, ib. Chicken 

broth, ib. Broth to ſweeten 

the ſharpneſs of the blood, 

212 | 
8 for made diſhes, 41. 
Burns, to cure, 372, 428. 
Buying and /elling, table for, 

XXX. 

C 


Vablage, to dreſs, 358. 


Cakes, general obſervations on, 


307. Cake, bride, how to 
make, ib. A pound cake, 
308. A plain plum cake, ib. 
A good plum cake, ib A 
common ſeed cake, ib. A 
rich ſeed cake, 309. A good 
common cake, ib. Portugal 
cakes, ib. A plain cake, ib. 
An almond cake, ib. veen 
cakes, ib. Shrewſbury cakes, 
310. Bath cakes, ib. Little 
fine cakes, 1b. Orange cakes, 
ib. Little currant cakes, 311. 
Heart cakes. ib. 
Calamine, ointment of, to make, 
422. 
* 's head, to boil, 76. The 
erman way, ib. Calf's head, 
to ſtew, 77. To roaſt, 78. 
To haſh, ib. To haſh brown, 
79. To haſh white, ib. To, 
haſh cold, ib. To grill, 80. 
Calf's head ſurprize, 75. 
Another way, ib. To dreſs a 
calf's head the beſt way, 80. 
To collar a calf's head to eat 
like brawn, 81. Calf's ears 
with lettuce, ib. Calf's ears 
fried, ib. Calf's ears houſe- 
wife faſhion, 82. A midcalf, 
ib. Calf's heart roaſted, ib. 


A calf's hver roaſted, 83. To 


ſtew a calf's liver, ib. A calf's 
liver, with ſhallots, ib. A 
calf's liver in a caul, ib. A 
calf's pluck, 84. Calf's feet 
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with forcemeat, ib. Calf's 

feet with lemon ſauce, ib. 

Ragoo with calves? feet, ib. 

Calves feet and chaldron in 

the Italian way, 85. Calf's 

brains fried, 86. Calf's brains 

fried with rice, ib. Calf's 

chitterlings, go. Calf's foot 
jelly, 91. Another way, ib. 
Savoury Calf 's foot jelly, 92. 
Another way, ib. Calf's head 
ſoup, 202. 

Candying, obſervations on, 314. 
To boil ſugar, candy height, 
ib. To candy caſsia, ib. 

OCandied orange flowers, 315. 
To candy ginger, ib. Lemon 
or orange peel, ib. Angelica, 
ib. Orange chips, 316. Cin- 
namon, id. 

Capillaire, to make, 347. 

Carp, to dreſs a brace of, 233. 

o ſtew white, 234. To ftew 
brown, ib. To ſtew the beſt 
way, ib. Carp a la Jacobine, 
235. Carp au bleu, ib. To 
fry, ib. Cop or tench, to 
ſtew, ib. Carp Toes, to fti- 
cates, 218, .  » 

Carrot pudding, how to make, 


al | 

*. 4 to dreſs, 358. 

Caſt, muſty, how recovered, 367. 

Caſſia, to candy, 314. 

— Er to make, 346. 
Browa, ib. 

Cauliflewers, to ragoo, 253. To 
dreſs, 3 59. 

Celery, a rago of, 249. Another 
way, ib. To fry, 250. 

Chardoons, to fiy, 254. Char- 
doons, à la fromage, ib. 

Cherries, to preſerve with the 
leaves and ſtalks green, 328. 
To preſerve morel cherries, 
333+ Conſerve of, 327. Cherry 


m, 324+ 


I 
Cheeſecakes, fine, 304. Common, 


305. Almond, ib. Lemon, ib. 
Bread, ib. The French way, 
ib. Citron, 306. Rice, ib. 

Chars, to pot, 295. 

Chickens, to roaſt, 13. Another 
way, 14. To boil, 25. 
Chickens, in ſavoury jelly, 
145, Cavalier faſhion, 147. 
To make artificial chickens 
or pigeons, ib. Chicken in 
jelly, ib. Chicken after the 
Scotch manner, 148. Roaſt- 
ed with forcemeat and cu- 
cumbers, ib. A currey the 
Indian way, ib. To ftew 
chicken, 149. Io force 
chickens, ib. Stewed chickeng 
or matlot, ib. Chickens chi- 
ringrate, 150. In aſpic, ib. 
Chickens in the Italian fa- 
ſhion, ib. Chickens and 
tongues, 151. Chicken pul- 
led, ib. To fry cold chicken, 
ib. To broil chickens, ib. 
Another way, 152. To mince 
a Chicken, or veal, for perſons 
fick or weak, ib. Chickens? 
feet with forcemeat, ib. 

Chilblains, to cure, 376. 

Cinnamon, to candy, 316. 

Chips, orange, to candy, ib. 

Citrons, to preſerve white, 333. 

Clyfeer, laxative, 422. Carmi- 
native, 423. Oily ib. Tur- 
pentine, ib. 

Cod, to boil, 33. To boil a cod's 
head and ſhoulders, 32. Ano- 
ther way, ib. To boil ſalt 
cod, 33. To boil cod ſounds, 
ib. Cod to ftew, 225. Cod's 
head, to bake, ib. Head and 
ſhoulders, to dreſs, ib. Cod, 
to broil, 226. Salt cod, to 
dreſs, ib. Freſh cod with 
ſweet herbs, ib. To crimp 
cod, ib, To dreſs cod ſounds, 

227. 
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225, To broil cod ſounds, 
ib. To broil crimp cod, ib. 
Sauce for a cod's head, 239. 

Codliags, to pickle, 292. To 
preſerve. 334. Codling cream, 
318. Codling pudding, 260. 

Colds, to cure, 372, 431. 

Colic, how to cure, 372: 

Collaring, general obſervations 
on, 297. To collar beet, ib, 
A breaſt of veal, ib. Flat 
ribs of beef, 298. A calf's 
head, ib. A pig, 299. Ve- 
niſon, ib. A breaſt of mutton, 
300. Salmon, ib, Eels, ib. 

Mackarel, 301. Mock brayn, 
300. 

Colours, uſed in confectionary: 
The red, how to make, 306. 
The blue, 307. The yellow, 
ib. The green, ib. 

Colouring, for flummery, or jel- 
lies, how to make, 342. 


Conſerug, of cherries, 327. Of 


red roſes, or any other flowers, 


ib Of apricots, 328. Of 


red roſes, 430. Of floes, 431. 
Conſumption, to cure, 375. 
Corn, a remedy for, 434- 
 Coflivenc/s, how to cure, 377. 
Cramp, how to cure, 378. 
Cough, how to cure, ib, 

Cream, codling, how to make, 
18, Cream with eggs, 317. 
iſtachia cream, 318. Coffee 

cream, ib. Barley cream, ib. 

Ice cream, ib. Hartſhorn 

cream, 319. Rlanched cream, 

ib. White cream, ib. Orange 
cream, ib. Spaniſh cream, 

320. Steeple cream, ib. Snow 

and cream, ib. Burnt cream, 

321. Lemon peel with cream, 

ib. Pompadour cream, ib. 

Cruft, ſhort, how to make, 270. 

Cneumbers, to ſtew, 250. To 

ragoo, ib, With eggs, id. 


Stuffed with forcemeat, ib. 
To | ang 286. To pickle 
in flices, ib. To preſerve, 
0 


330. 

Cullis, for all ſorts of ragoos and 
rich ſauces, 246. For all ſorts 
of butchers' meat, ib. For 
fiſh, 247. Ham cullis, ib. A 
white cullis, ib. A family 
cullis. 

Currants, to dry in bunches, 317, 
Red or white currant jelly, 

23. Black currant jelly, ib, 
lack currant jam, 324. To 
reſerre red currants in 
nches, 328. Another way, 
ib. Currants in jelly, ib. 

Currey, in the Indian way, 148. 

Cuftards, plain, how to make, 
303 Anotherway, ib, Baked, 
id. Almond cuſtards, ib Ano- 
ther way, ib. Orange, 304, 
Lemen, ib. Rice, ib. 

Cyder, to make, 368. To fine, 
369. How managed after it 
has been _ ib. 


Danaſcene, dumplings of, how 
to make, 260. To dry, 316, 
To preſerve, 327. 

Diuretic mixture, to make, 425. 
Diuretic draught, 428. 

, to cure, 379. 

88 5 dry, 316. 
Greengages, 314. Apricots, 
316. Pear plums, 317. Cur» 
rants in bunches, ib. 

Ducks, to roaſt, 14. Another 
way, ib. Sauce for a duck, 

11. To roaſt wild ducks or 
teal, 15. The deſt way to 
dreſs a wild duck, ib. To 
boil a duck, 28. Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib, 
Ducks à la braze, 153. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Macedonian 
ducks, ib. Ducks a la mode, 


154. 
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154. To boil ducks the French 
way, ib. To boil ducks with 
onion ſauce, 155. Wild ducks, 
wigeons, or eaſterlings, in per- 
ſection, ib. Ducks à la Fran- 
coiſe, ib. To dreſs a duck 
with green peas, ib. Another 
way, 156. To haſh a wild 
duck, ib. To haſh ducks dif- 
| ferent ways, ib. Another 
way, 157. to dreſs a wild 
duck in perfection, ib. To 
ſtew ducks, ib. 
Duckling, rolled, 157, 
Dumplings, apple, 258. Dama- 


ſcene, 260. Hard, 261. Nor- 


folk, 263. Yeaſt, 267. 
Dyjentery, electuary tor, 421. 
E. ; 


Ear-ach, to cure, 406. 

Eels, to boil, 38. Another way, 
39. To fricaſſee, 2179. To 
pitchcock 237. Another way, 
ib. Eels, a la Nivernois, ib. 
To ſtew, 238. To broil, ib. 
To fry, ib. 

Eggs, to force, 255. To broil, 
ib. Ducheſs faſhion, ib. Eggs 
and broccoli, ib. Spinach and 
eggs ib. To poach with toaſts, 
256. Eggs with ſauſages, ib. 
Egg ſauce, 241. Egg ſoup, 
207. Eggs with cream, 317. 

Elixir, ſtomachic, to make, 425. 
Paragoric, ib. 

Emollient, ointment, to make, 
422. 

Eringo roots, how to preſerve, 
334- Þ 


Fleas, to deſtroy, 437. Another 
Way, ib. 

Fiſp-pond, how to make, 343. 

Fifp, white ſauce for, 243. 

F lounders, to boil, 36. Another 
way, ib. To fricaſſee, 218. 
To ſtew, 229. 
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Flummery, to make, 339. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Hartſhorn flum- 
mery, ib. Welſh flummery, 

ib. Yellow flummery, 340. 
Solomon's temple in flum- 
mery, ib, Oatmeal flummery, 
ib. French flummery, id. 
Colouring for flummery or 
Jellies, 342. 

Force the inſide of a firloin of 
beef, 48. Another way, ib. 
To force a neat's tongue, 88. 
Sweet-breads, 71. Another 
way, ib. To force a leg of 
mutton, 95. A leg of lamb, 
113. A hind quarter of houſe 
lamb, 114. To force hogs” 
ears, 127. A fowl with a ra- 
goo of oyſters, 141. A fowl, 
143. To force chickens, 149. 
To force eggs, 255. | 

Forcemeat balls, how to make, 


2 
Fewls, to roaſt, 12. Another 
way, 13. Another way, ib. 


To boil a fowl, 25. Another 
way, ib. To make ſauce for 
fowls, 26. To roaſt with 
cheſnuts, 141. To force with 
a ragoo of oyſters, ib. A fowl 
with a ſharp ſauce, ib. A 
fowl 2 la braze, 142. Ano- 
ther way, ib. A fowl with its 
own gravy, ib. A ragoo of 
fowls, 143. To force a fowl, 
ib. A fowl ſervant faſhion, 
144. To marinade a fowl, 
ib. Fowls ſtuffed, ib. To 
haſh fowls, 145. Another 
way, ib. Pullets a la St. 
- Menehcut, ib. To ftew a 
fowl, 146. A nice way to 
dreſs acold fowl, ib. To dreſs 

a cold fowl or pigeon, ib. 

French beans, to dreſs, 359. 
Fricaſſee, of chickens, to make, 
213. Brown, of chickens or 
rabbits, 
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rabbits, ib. White of chick- 
ens or rabbits, 214. Brown 
of rabbits, ib. White of rab- 
bits. To fricaſſee tripe, ib. 
Another way, 152. To fri- 
caſſee ox palates, ib. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Calves” tongues, 
216. Neats' tongues, ib. 
Calf's feet, ib. Pigeons, ib. 
Lamb cutlets, ib. Sweet- 
breads brown, 217. Sweet- 
breads white, ib. Eels, ib. 
Carp roes, 218. Flounders 
and plaice, ib. Scate or 
Thornback, ib. Cod ſounds, 
219. Oyſters, ib. Eggs, ib. 
Muſhrooms, ib. Artichoke 
bottoms, ib. Skirrets, 220. 

Fritters, common, 282. Straw- 
berry fritters, 283. Plain, 1b. 
Tanſey, ib. Currant, ib. 
Royal, ib. Apple, 284. 
— ib Water, ib. Fine, 
ib. 

Fruit, how preſerved green, 
331. 

Frying, beef-ſteaks, 49. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Another way, 
50. Sweetbreads, 73. Calf's 
ears, $1. Calf's brains, 86. 
Cold veal, go. A loin of 
lamb, 114.. A neck or loin 
of lamb, 118. Lambs” rumps 
of a bright colour, 119. 
Cold chicken, 151. A turbot, 
220, Herrings, 227. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Soals, 230. 
Another way, ib. To fry 
whitings, ib. Another way, 
id. Trout or perch, 232. 
Carp, 235. Tench, 236. 
Perch, ib. Smelts, 237. Eels, 
238. Artichoke bottoms, 249. 
Celery, 250. Potatoes, 253. 
Chardoons, 254. Ano 
Way, ib. 
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G. 

Giblets, à la turtle, 132. To 
ſtew giblets, ib. Another way, 
id. Giblet ſoup, 202. 

Ginger, to candy, 315. 

Gingerbread, to make, 311. 

Golden pippens, to preſerve, 329. 

Gooſe, green, to roaft, ro, Ano- 
ther way to roaſt a gooſe, ib, 
Another way, 11. Gooſe à la 
mode, 130. To marinade a 
gooſe, 131. To ragooa gooſe, 
ib. To ſmoke a gooſe, 132. 

Gooſeberry fool, to make, 348. 
Pudding, 260. Jam, 325. To 
preſerve, whole, ib. 

Gravy, brown, without meat, 
208, Good brown gravy, 209. 
For a turkey, fowl, or ragoo, 
ib. To make gravy, ib. 
Gravy for a fowl when you 
have neither meat nor gravy 
ready, 210. Beef gravy, ib. 
Mutton or veal gravy, ib. A 
ſtrong fiſh gravy, ib. 

Goulard”s extract of Saturn, how 
to make, 428. 

Gout, receipt for, 380. 

Grapes, to preſerve, 329. 

—_— pudding, to make, 
261. 

Gravel, and ſtone, receipt for, 
381. 

Greengage, plums, to preſerve, 

Grilling, a calf's head, 80. A 
breaſt of mutton, 98. Ano- 

ther way, ib. 

Gruel, water, to make, 346. 
Barley gruel, 347. 

Gum guiacum, tincture of, to 
make, 423. 


Haddocks, to broil, 230. 

Ham, to cure, 354+ Another 
way, ib. 
b Ham, 
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ib. Another way, ib. Ano- 


ther way, 24. To make mut- 
ton hams, 96. Hams à la 
braze, 126. To roaſt a bam 


or a gammon of bacon, 127. 
Ham with eggs and toaſted 
bread, 129. 

Hair, how by _ and make 
grow on a bald part, 438. To 
make black, W. 1 er 
more ſimple method, ib. 

Hare, to roaſt, 18. Another 
way, 19. Sweet fauce for a 
hare, 85 Different ſorts of 
ſauce for a hare, 19. To flo- 
xendine a hare, 175. Todreſs 
a hare, ib. Hare 2 la daube, 
176. To ſcare a hare, ib. A 
hare civet, 177. To ſtew a 
hare, ib. To hodge-podge a 
hare, ib, To jug a hare, 178. 
To haſh a hare, ib. Another 
way, ib. To collar a hare, 
ib. Hare cake, 179. Hare 
cake in jelly, ib, Leveret kid 
faſhion, ib. Hare ſoup, 190. 

Hodge-podge, of a hare, 177. 

Hal. a calf's head, 78. Ano- 
ther way brown, 79. Another 
way white, ib, To haſh a 
cold calf's head, ib. Veal, 
89. Mutton, 105. Another 
way, 106. Cold mutton, ib. 
A turkey, 140. Another way, 
ib. Fouls, 145. Another 
way, ib. A wild duck, 156, 
Ducks different ways, ib. 
Another way, 187. Partridges, 
168. A hare, 178. Another 
way, ib. 

Head. arb, receipt for, 404. 

Heart- burn, receipt for, 407. 

Herrings, to boil, 38. Another 
way, ib, To dreſs ib. To 
fry, ib. Another way, ib. 


I 
Ham, to boil, 23. Another way, 


Herring with muſtard ſauce? 
228, To bake, ib. 

Hitra picre, tincture of, to make, 
423. 

Hiceup, to cure, 105. 

Hog's bead au ſanglier, or wild 
boar faſhion, 125, Hog's 
head like brawn, 126. Hog's 
ears to force, 127. Hogs! 
tails of different faſhions, 128. 
Hogs” feet brazed and broil- 
ed, ib. Hogs” puddings, 257. 

Hooping cough, to cure, 283. 

Houſe-keeping book, ſpecimen of, 
xxiii, xxiv. 

Humane Society, their method of 
reſtoring apparently drowned 
perſons, 439. | 

Hung-beef, to make, 355. Ano- 
ther Way, ib. 

Hunting * to make, 261. 


Jam, cherry, o make, 324. 
Red raſpberry, ib. Apricot, 
ib. _ currant, ib. Green 
gooteberry, 325. 

Jaundice, to cure, 384. Pill for, 


3 to make, 318. 
Ting, for cakes, how to make, 


Fell of EP TY 322. Another 
way, ib. Calves' feet, ib. Red 
or white * 2235 — 
currant, 1 . range, 1 0 . 
berry, ib. laſs, ib. Rib. 

band, ib. A pig in jelly, 122, 

A turkey in jelly, 137. Chick- 

ens in jelly, 147. Chickens 

in ſavoury jelly, 146. Small 

birds in ſavoury jelly, 173. 

Hare cake in jelly, 179. Jelly 

broth, 212. Smelts in ſa- 

voury jelly, 237. Hartſhora 


jelly 322. 


Infu/ion, 
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Infuſion, bitter, to make, 430. 
For the pally, ib. 
Tron-mould, to take out of linen, 


437+ : 
Hand, floating, how to make, 


342. Floating iſland of ap- 
ples, ib. Floating iſland of 
chocolate, ib, A deſert iſland, 
ib. 
ue, ointment, to make, 422. 
Italian pudding, to make, 262, 
1tch, to cure, 385. 
L 


Lamb, to roaſt, 3. Lamb's head, 
to dreſs, 111. Lamb's head 
with parſley juice, 1b. Lamb's 

ead and purtenance, 1b. 
Lamb's head with pontiff 
ſauce, 112, To ſtew a lamb's 
head, ib. Lamb's head Conde 
faſhion, 113. Leg of lamb, 
to force, ib. Leg of, to boil, 
and loin fried, ib. Another 
way, 114. Loin of, to fry, 
ib. Fore quarter of, to ra- 
goo, ib. To force a hind 
quarter of houſe lamb, ib. 
Two hind quarters of lamb 
with ſpinach, 115. To force 
a hind quarter of lamb, ib. 
To bake lamb and rice 116. 
Shoulder of, dauphin faſhion, 
ib. Shoulder of, neighbour 
faſhion, ib. Lamb's ſweet- 
breads, ib. A diſh of lambs” 
bits, 117. Lamb chops en 
caſarole, ib. Lamb chops 
larded, ib. Graſs lamd ſteaks, 
118, Houſe lamb ſteaks, ib. 
To fry a neck or loin of lamb, 
ib. Lambs” ears with ſorrel, 
ib. Lambs' rumps fried of a 
bright colour, 119. Lamb 
cutlets fricaſſeed, 216. 

Larks, to roaſt, 16. Another 
way, ib. Larks pear faſhion, 
174. Larks a la Francoiſe, 
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ib. A ragoo of larks, ib. 

Leach, obſervations on, as 2 
weather glaſs, 438. 

Lemon pudding, to make, 262. 
To preſerve lemons, 334. Le- 
mon ſyllabub, 337, Lemon 
peel with cream, 321. 

Lemonade, to make, 348. 

Len'itive el:Quary, to make, 421. 

Leveret, kid fathion, 179. 

Lice, a liniment to deſtroy, 437. 

Life, how to prolong, 415. 

Lobſters, to roaſt, 20, Another 
way, 21. Another way, ib. 
Another way, ib. 

Logwwoed, decoction of, 431. 

Looſene/s, or diarrhea, to cure, 
380. 


M. 

Mackarel, to boil, 36. Another 
way, ib. Mackarel a la maitre 
d'hotel, 231. To broil whole, 
1b. Another way, ib. Mac- 
karel au court boullion, ib. 
To bake, ib. 

Mad dog, bite of, Dr. Mead's 
preſcription for, 371. 

Made diſhes, general rules to be 
obſerved in, 40. Browning 
for, 41. 

Marketing tables, "from 134. to 
is. per pound, xxv, to xxix. 
Marmalade, of oranges, how to 
make, 334. Red quince mar- 
malade, 335. White quince 
marmalade, ib. Apricot mar- 
malade, ib. Tranſparent mar- 
malade, ib. Apple marma- 

lade, 336. 

Marrow pudding, to make, 262. 
Another way, ib. 

Mead, to make, 353. Cowllip 
mead, 1b. 

Mead, Doctor, his receipt for 
the bite of a mad dog, 371. 


Milk, ſoup, to makt, 208. Milk 


ſoup the Dutch way, ib. 
H h Millet 
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Millet pudding, to make, 262. 

Mince pics, to make, 276. Ano- 
ther way, ib. 

Melancholy, to cure, 412. 

Monthly liſt of things in ſeaſon, 
from January to December, 
ix, to xiv. 

Moonſhine, to make, 342. 

Muſhroom, to ragoo, 251. Ano- 
ther way, ib. To ſtew, ib. 
To make muſhroom loaves, 
ib. To fricaſſee, 219. To 
pickle, 290. Muſhroom ſauce 
for white fowls of all ſorts, 
240. 

Mutton, to roaſt, 3. A haunch 
veniſon faſhion, 4. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 5. A 
leg of mutton to eat like ve- 
niſon, 93. Another way, (fee 
under roaſting, p. 4, and 5.) 
Leg of, Modena faſhion, 1b. 
Leg of, a la mode, ib. Leg 
of, a la haut gout, 94. Leg 
of, à la daube, ib. Ragoo of 
a leg of mutton, ib. Leg of, 
à la royale, ib. Leg of, with 
oyſters, 95. Another way, ib. 
Leg of, with cockles, ib. To 

force a leg of mutton, ib. 
Split leg of mutton with onion 
ſauce, 96. To make mutton 
hams, ib. Jiggot of mutton 
with Spaniſh onions, ib. Shoul- 
der of, ſurpriſed, 97. Shoulder 
of en epigram, ib. Shoulder 
of, called hen and chickens, 
ib. Shoulder of, boiled and 
onion ſauce, 98. Breaſt of, 

rilled, ib. Another way, ib. 
Breaſt * to collar, ib. Mut- 
ton kebobbed, 99. A har- 
rico of mutton, ib. Another 
way, 100. A harrico of a 
neck of mutton, ib. Neck 
| of, called the laſty diſh, ib. 
Neck of, to dreſs like veniſon, 
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101. Neck of, larded witk: 
ham and anchovies, ib. Neck 
of, to dreſs, ib. A baſque of 
mutton, 102. Fillet of, with 
cucumbers, ib. To French a 
hind ſaddle of, ib. A ſaddle 
of, a St, Menehout, 103. 
Mutton the Turkiſh way, ib. 
Saddle of, matted. ib. Mut- 
ton a la Maintenon, 104. 
Chine of, with cucumber 
ſauce, ib. Mutton rumps and 
kidnies, 105, Mutton rumps 
a la braze, ib. 'To haſh mut- 
ton, ib. Another way, 106. 
To haſh cold mutton, ib. 
Oxford John, ib. A hodge- 
podge of mutton, 107, Mut- 
ton cutlets lovers' faſhion, ib. 
Mutton cutlets, en ſurtout, 
or in diſguiſe, ib. Mutton 
chops in diſguiſe, 108. To 
broil mutton ſteaks, ib. Mut- 
ton ſteaks baked, ib. Sheeps' 
tongues Provence faſhion, ib 
Sheeps” tongues royal faſhion, 
109. Sheeps' tongues plain 
family faſhion, ib. Sheeps” 
trotters of different faſhions, 
ib. Sheeps' trotters fried in 
paſte, ib. Sheeps' trotters 
aſpic, 110. Mutton or veal 

ravy, 210. Mutton broth, 
ib. Another way, 211. 


Norfolk dumplings, to make, 263. 
Nits, a liniment tv deſtroy, 437- 


Oat pudding, to make, 263. 

Oatmeal pudding, to make, ib. 

Oatmeal flummery, to make, 340. 

Odftrudions in young girls, re- 

. ceipt for, 387. 

Onion ſoup, to make, 200, Ano- 
ther way, 205. 

Onions, to pickle, 287. 

Orange pudding, to make, 263. 

Candicd 
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Candied orange flowers, 315. 
Candied orange peel, ib. Io 
candy orange chips, 316. To 
preſerve oranges whole, 332. 
To preſerve oranges carved, 
1b. Orange jelly, 323, Orange 
poſſer, 344. Marmalade of 
Oranges, 334. 

Orgeat, to make, 347. 

Ortolaxs and guails, to dreſs, 
173. | 

Ox palates, to roaſt, 54. To 
ſtew, ib. 'To broil, 55. To 
ragoo, ib. Ox cheek ſoup, 
200. To fricaſſee, 215. Ano- 
ther way, ib. 

Oxford ſauſages, to make, 357. 

Oyfters, to fricaſſee, 219. 

Oyfter ſoup, 204. Another way, ib. 

P 


Palſy, electuary for the, 421. 
Infuſions for the, 430. 

Panada, to make, 345. A ſweet 
panada, ib. 

Pancakes, common, how to make, 
281. Cream pancakes, ib, 
Batter pancakes, ib. Fine 

ancakss, ib. Rice pankakes, 
ib. Pancakes called a quire of 
paper, 282, Cream pancakes 
another way, ib. Pink colour- 
ed pancakes, ib. Clary pan- 
cakes, ib. 

Parſley, to criſp, 242. 

Parſnips, to dreſs, 359. 

Partridges, to roaſt, 17, Ano- 
ther way, ib. Another way, 
18. To boil, 29. Another 
way, ib. Partridges in panes, 
165. In aſpic, 166. In ra- 

oo with oranges, ib. A la 

raze, ib. To ſtew partridges, 
167. Partridges rolled, ib. 
Broiled with ſweet herbs, 168. 
With conſomme ſauce, ib. 
Partridges à la paiſanne, ib. 
To haſh a partridge or wood- 


cock, 168. Partridge ſoup, 
198. 

Paſte, criſp, for tarts, 269. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Paſte for tarts, 
ib. Puff paſte, ib. Short 
cruſt, 270. Paſte for cuſtards, 
ib. Another way, ib. A good 
paſte for great pies, ib. : 

Pafty, veniſon, how to make, 
280. 

Pears, to ſtew, 254. To ſtew in 
a ſauce-pan, ib. To bake, ib. 
To dry pear plums, 317. 

Peas, ſtewed with lettuce, 251. 
Another way, 252. Another 
way, ib. 10 dreſs, 459. 

Pecadills, to make, 292. 

Perch, to fry, 236. To dreis in 

water ſouchy, ib. 

Pheaſants, to roaſt, 17. Ano- 
ther way, 1b. Another way, 
18, To boil, 30. Pheaſants 
a la braze, 169. Pheaſants 
a la mongelas, ib. To ſtew 
a pheaſant, 170. Pheaſants a 
Pltalienne, ib. 

Pickle, lemon, how to make, 
248. 

Pickling, general obſervations 

on, 285. To pickle cucums 
bers, 286, Cucumbers in 
ſlices, ib. Mangoes, ib. 
Onions, 287. Another way, 
ib, Walnuts, black, 288. 
Another way, ib. Walnuts 
reen, 289. French beans, 
ib. Red cabbage, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 290. Muſhrooms, 
ib. Cauliflowers, ib. Capers, 
291. Samphire, ib. Beet 
roots, ib. Barberries, ib. Cod- 
lings, 2 Archichoke bot- 
toms, ib. Naſturtium buds, 
ib. Indian pickle, or peca- 
dillo, ib. 

Pies, preliminary obſervations 


on, 269. I apple pie, w_ 


| 
ö 
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An apple tart, 271. Beef 
ſteak pie, ib. A bride's pie, 
ib. A calf”s foot pie, ib. A 
calf*s head pie, 272. A cherry 
pie, ib. A ſavoury chicken 
pie, ib. A rich chicken pie, 
ib. A codling pie, 273. A 
Devonſhire ſquab pie, ib. A 
duck pie, ib. Eel pies, ib. 
An egg pie, 274. A French 
pie, ib. A plain gooſe pie, 
ib. A rich gooſe pie, ib. A 
giblet pie, ib. A ham pie, 


275. A hare pie, ib. An herb 


pie for Lent, ib. A lobſter 
pie, ib. Mince pies, 276. 
Another way, ib. Mutton 
and lamb pie, 277, An olive 
pie, ib A partridge pie, ib. 
A pigeon pie, ib. A Cheſhire 
pork pie, ib. A rook pie, 
278. A rabbit pie, ib. A fal- 

mon pie, ib. A ſoal pie, ib. 
A ſucking pig pie, 279. A 
ſweet veal or lamb pie, ib. A 
ſavoury veal pie, ib. A veni- 
ſon paſty, 280. A vermicelli 
pie, ib. 

Pig, to roaſt, 6. Another way, 
7. Another way, 8. To roaſt 
the hind quarter of a pig 
lamb - faſhion, ib. To boll 
pettitoes, 31, To barbecue a 
Pig, 119. Another way, 120. 
A pig au Pere Duillet, ib A 
pig matelot, 121. Collared 
Pig, 122. To bake a pig, ib. 
A pig in jelly, ib. To drefs 
a pig like a fat lamb, 123. 
A pig the French way, ib. 
Pig's pettitoes, ib. Another 
way, 124. A ragoo of pig's 
feet and ears, ib. Another 
way, ib. 

Pigeons, to roaſt, 18. Another 
way, ib. To boil pigeons, 
29. Another way, ib. Pi- 
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geons en compote, 158. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Pigeons a la 
duxelle, ib. Pigeons a la 
daube, 159. Pigeons in dif- 
guiſe, id. A la charmante, 
163. In fricandeau, ib. Au 
ſoleil, ib. Surtout, 161. 
Tranſmogrified, ib. A la 
braze, ib. A pupton of pi- 
geons, 162. Pigeons in pim- 
lico, ib. Pigeons royal fa- 
ſhion, 163. Boiled pigeons 
and bacon, ib. Pigeons a Ia 
ſouſſel, ib. To ſtew pigeons, 
164. Pigeons in ſavoury jelly, 
ib. To bake pigeons, ib. 
Pigeons in a hole, ib. Pigeons 
boiled with rice, 165. To 
broil pigeons, ib. 

Pike to boil, 34. Another way, 

- 35. With forcemeat, 232. 
To ſtew, 233. 

Piles, to cure, 389. Electuary 
for, 421. N 

Pill, ftrengthening, 427. Sto- 
machic, ib. Compoſing, ib. 

Plaice, to boil, 36. Another 
way, 37. To fricaſſee, 218. 

Plaſter, ſtomach, 432. Adhe- 

ve, ib. Anodyne, 433. Bliſ- 
tering, ib. um, ib. 

Plovers, general method of 
drefiing, 172. Plovers peri- 
gord faſhion, 173. 

Plum pudding, an excellent one, 
to make, 264 To dry pear 
plums, 317. Plum porridge 
for Chriſtmas, 195. 

Pork, to roaſt, 6. To boil pickl- 
ed pork, 30. Leg of, to bar- 
becue, 124. Chine of, to ſtuff, 
ib. Another way, ib. Chine 
of, with poivrade ſauce, 128. 
Pork ſteaks, to broil, ib. Pork 
cutlets, ib. Pork ſteaks, 129. 
To pickle, 356. 

Paſſet, ſack, to make, 344- 1 

ther 
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ther way, ib. Orange poſſet, 
ib. Wine poſſet, 345. Ale 
poſſet, ib. 

Potatoes, o broil, 253. To fry, 
ib. Te math, ib. To ſcollop, 
ib. Todrets, 359. Hotatoe pud- 
ding, 264. 

Potting, ooſervations on, 293. 
To pot beef, ib. Beef like 
veniion, ib. T'o pot veniſon, 
294. A hare, ib. Eels, ib. 
Chars, 295, Vea!, ib, Sal- 
mon, ib. longues, 296. Lam- 
preys, ib. Pigeons, ib. Wood- 
cocks aud ſuipes, ib. Moor- 
game, ib. | 

Preſerving, general obſervations 
on, 321. Gooſeberrics, to 
preierve whole without ſton— 
ing, 325. Apricots, 326. 
Green apricots, ib. Almonds 
dry, ib. Damaſcenes, 327. 
Strawberries, ib, Red cur- 
rants in bunches, 328, Ano- 
ther way, ib. Currants in 
jelly, ib. Cherries with the 
leaves and ſtalks green, ib. 
Currants for tarts, 329. Raſp- 
berries, ib. Grapes, ib. 
Golden pippins, ib, Cucum- 
bers, 330. Walnuts White, 
ib Walnuts black, 339 
Walnuts green, ib. Bar- 
berries for tarts, ib. Fruit 
green, ib. Oranges whole, 
332. Oranges carved, ib. 
Morel cherries, 333. Green 
gage 52 ib. White Cit- 
rons, ib. Lemons, 334. Green 
codlings to keep all the year, 
ib. Eringo roots, ib. 
Puddings, preliminary obſerva- 
tions on, 256. A baked al- 
mond pudding, 257. Boiled 
almond, ib. Almond hog's 
puddings, ib. A baked apple 
pudding, ib, Another way, 


Puffs, almond, how to make, 


Purging draught, 429. 


258. Apple dumplings, ib. 
Apricot pudding, ib. Batter 
pudding, ib. Another way, 
259. Bread pudding, 1b. Nice 

re.d pudding, icid. A 
calf's foot pudding, ib. Car- 
rot pudding, ib. Green cod- 


ling pudding, 260. Cuſtard 
pudding, ib. Damaſcene 
dumplings, ib. Gooſeberry 


puddi ag, ib. A grateful pud- 
ding, 261. Hard dumplings, 
ib. Haſty pudding, ib. Herb 
pudding, ib. A hunting pud- 
ing, ib. An Italian pudding, 
262. A lemon pudding, ib. 
A marrow pudding, ib. Ano- 
ther, ib. A millet pudding, 
ib. Norfolk dumplings, 263. 
An oat pudding, ib. An oat- 
meal pudding, ib. An orange 
pudding, ib, Peas pudding, 
ib. A plain pudding, ib. 
Another, 264. An excellent 
plum pudding, ib. A pota- 
toe pudding, 1b. A quaking 
pudding, ib. A rabbit pud- 
ing, ib. A rice pudding, 265. 
A ground rice pudding, ib. 
A cheap plain rice pudding, ib. 
Another rice pudding, ib. A 
ſago pudding, ib. A ſpoonful 
pudding, 266. A ſpinach 
pudding, ib. A ſuet pudding, 
ib. A tanſey pudding, ib. 
A tranſparent pudding, 267. 
Vermicelli pudding, ib. Veaſt 
dumplings, ib. A Yorkſhire 
pudding, ib. Another way, 
268. White puddings in 
ſkins, ib. Black puddings, 
ib. 


312. Sugar puffs, ib. Ger- 


man puffs, 313. Lemon puffs, 
ib. 


Putri d 
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Putrid meat, how to deſtroy the 
ſmell of, 433. 


Quails and 8 to dreſs, 


173 
Qualing pudding, to make, 264. 
Linces, ſyrup of, to make, 326, 
Red quince marmalade, 335. 
White quince marmalade, ib. 


LQuin/ey, ta remove 390. 
R 


Rabbits, to roaſt, 20. Another 
way, ib. Hare faſhion, ib. 
To boil a rabbit or a duck 
with onions, 28. To floren- 
dine rabbits, 180. Rabbits 
ſurpriſe, ib. Rabbits in caſ- 
farole, 181, Another way, 
ib. A rabbit hare faſhion, 
ib. Portugueſe rabbits, 182. 
Rabbits pulled, ib. A Scotch 
rabbit, ib. A Welch rabbit, 
id. -An Engliſh rabbit, ib. 
Brown fricaſſee of, 213. Ano- 
ther way, 214. White fricaſ- 
ſee of, ib. Another way, ib. 
Rabbit pudding, 264. 
* of a piece of beef, 46. 
ump ay ragout, 47. Ra- 
$00 of ox palates, 55. Ofa 
reaſt of veal, 61. Another 
way, ib. A neck of veal, 64. 
A fillet of veal, 68. Of ſweet- 
breads, 72. Of calves” feet, 
84. Of veal cutlets, 88. Of 
a leg of mutton, 94. Of a 
fore quarter of lamb, 114. 
Of pigs? feet and ears, 124. 
Another way, 1b. Of a gooſe, 
131, Of fowls, 143. Of 
larks, 174. Of artichoke bot- 
toms, 249. Of celery, ib. 
Another way, ib. Of cucum- 
bers, 250. Of muſhrooms, 
251. Another way, ib. Of 
aiparagus, 252. Of cauli- 
flowers, 253+ 
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Ramegu int, to make, 305. 

Raſpberry jam, to make, 324. 
Raſpberry jelly, 323. Jo pre- 
ſerve raſpberries, 329. 

Rheumatiſm, rectipt for, 392. 
EleQuary for, 421. 

Ri band jelly, to make, 323. 

Rice milk, to make, 347. 

Rice puading, to make, 265. A 
ground rice pudding, ib. 
Another rice pudding, 1b. A 
cheap plain rice pudding, ib. 

Roaſting, general inſtructions for, 
E 
beef tongue, 3. Cold roaft 
beef family faſhion, ib. Mut- 
ton and lamb, ib. A haunch 
of mutton veniſon faſhion, 4. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 5. Veal, ib. Pork, 6. 
A pig, ib. Another way, 7. 
Another way, 8. The hind 
quarter of a pig lamb faſhion, 
ib. Veniſon, 9. Another 
way, ib. A green gooſe, 10. 
A gooſe, ib. Another way, 
11. A turkey ib. Another 
way, 12. Fowls, ib. Another 
way, 13. Another way, ib. 
Chickens, ib. Another way, 
14. Ducks, ib. Another way, 
ib. Wild ducks or teal, 15. 
The beſt way to roaſt a wild 
duck, ib. Woodcocks or 
ſnipes, ib. Another way, 16. 
Larks, ib. Another way, ib. 
Ruffs and rees, 17. Another 
way, ib. Pheaſants or par- 
tridges, id. Another way, ib. 
Pigeons, 18. Another way, 
ib. A hare, ib. Another wav, 
19. Rabbits, 20. Another 
way, ib. A rabbit hare fa- 
ſhion, ib. Lobſters, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 21. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. Ox 
palates, 54 A bullock's 

heart, 


* 
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- heart, 56. Sweetbreade with 
aſparagus, 71. A calf's had, 
*5. A catt's-iver, 83: A 
leg of muttou with oyſters, 
95. Another way, 1b. A 
ham or a gammon of bacon, 
127. A turkey the genteel 
way, 136. A turkey wich 
cray-fiſh, 139. A fowl with 
cheſnuts, 141. Chickens with 
forcemeat and cucumbers, 148. 
A Tabbit hare faſhion, 181. 
Eels, 238. 

Ruffi and rees, A dreſs, 173. 


Sago, to make, 347. 

Salmon, to boil criſp, 31. To 
boil, ib. Another way, 22. 
A la braze, 221. To roll, 
222. To boil, ib. Salmon 
in caſes, ib. Salmon wich 
ſhrimp ſauce, ib. Haſlets of 
ſalmon, 223. Salmon with 
ſweet herbs, ib. To dreſs 
dried ſalmon, ib. To dreſs a 
jowl of pickled ſalmon, ib. 

Salop, to make, 346. 

Sauce, for a pig, 8. Different 
ſorts of, for a pig, ib. Sweet, 
for veniſon or hare, 9. Sweet 

ſauce of red wine for veniſon 
or roaſted tongue, 10. Dif- 
ferent ſorts for veniſon, ib. 
For a green gooſe, ib. For a 
gooſe. or duck, II. For a 
turkey, 12, Another, ib. Egg 
ſauce, 14. Different ſorts for 
a hare, 19. For fowls, 26. 
For a boiled turkey, 27. Sauce 
poivrade, 239, For a cod's 
head, ib. Parſley and butter, 
240. Poor man's ſauce, ib. 
Another way, ib. Lemon 
ſauce for boiled fowls, ib. 
Muſhroom ſauce for all white 
fowls, ib. Celery ſacce, ib. 
Caper, ib. Shallot, ib. Egg, 
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241. Apple, ib. Onion, ib. 
Another way, ib. Gooſe- 
berry, ib. Fennel, id. Bread, 
ib. Mint, 242. Sauce Ro- 
bert, ib. Another way, ib. 
Anchovy, ib. Shrimp, ib. 
To criſp parſley, ib. Plain 
ſour ſauce, ib. White ſauce 
for fiſh, 213. White for 
fowls, or chickens ib. White 
for veal, ib. Sauce ravirotte 
a la Bourgeviſe, ib. Ala Ni. 
vernois, ib. For »1eajants or 
partridges, ib For wild 
ducks, teal. & 244. For a 


b 511 20 2 Mon "Id $< 7 * «cellent 
ſauce for not Kinds of fiſh, 
ib. Oyfter ſaace, ib.  Ano- 
ther 24 Aſpie, ib. 
Lobiten, ib. another way, 
ib. 

Sauſages, h]˙•man, to make, 
287. Sd, ib, Very fine, 
350, Anotneor Ay. 1H. 


Scate, to iricalit, 218. 

Scorch colligs, to dreſs white, 85. 
Another wer, tt, Brown, 88, 
Another wv, ih. The French 


Way, 87. Scotch rabbit, 
182. Scutch Dailey broth, 
211. 


Sirloin of +l, 
fide of, 48 
ib. 

Skirrets, in (ricailee, 220. 

Small bi, dtets in ſavoury 
jelly, 173. 

Sueits, 0 try, 237. In ſavoury 
jelly, ib. A la St. Menchout, 
230. | 

Snipes, to roaſt, 135. Another 
way, 16. Snipes or wood- 
cocks in ſurtout, 171, Snipes 
or woodcocks in ſalmy, ib. 
Another way, ib, Snipes with 
purſlain leaves, 172. Snipes 


ducheſs faſhion, ib. 


ve the in- 
*nother ways 


SLucav, 


* — — — — * 
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Snow, a diſh of, how to make, 
342. Snow and cream, 320, 
Seals, to boil, 37. Another way, 

ib. Another way, 38. With 
forcemeat, 228. A la Fran- 
E 229. To ſtew, ib. 
oals, plaice, or flounders, to 
ſtew, ib. To fry, 230. Ano- 
ther way, ib. To marinade 
ſoals, ib. 
_ to take out all manner of 
pots and ſtains, 437. 
Soups, obſervations on, 189. 
Rich vermicelli ſoup, 1b. Ano- 
ther way, 190. Vermicelli 
ſoup with meat or fiſh, ib. 
Hare ſoup, ib. Soupe a la 
reine, 191. Soup creſſy, 192. 
Another way, ib. Almond 
ſoup, ib. Another way, ib. 
Soup ſante, or gravy ſoup, 
193. Soup fante, with herbs, 
ib. Soup ſante the Engliſh 
way, 194. Cray-fiſh ſoup, ib. 
Plum porridge for Chriſtmas, 
195 Soup and bouillie, ib. 
A trar ſparent ſoup, ib. Green 
as ſoup, 196. Another way, 
ib. Soup a la muſquetaire, 
197. Common peas ſoup, ib. 
Another way, ib. Peas ſoup 
without meat, 198. White 
as ſoup, ib. Partridge ſoup, 
ib. Soup a la Chartre, ib. 
Portable ſoup for travellers, 
ib. Macaroni ſoup, 199. 
Soupe au Bourgeois, ib. On- 
ion ſoup, 200. 
ſoup, ib. Soupe Lorraine, 
201. Dauphin ſoup, ib. Af- 
aragus ſoup, ib. Calf's 
head ſoup, 202. Gravy ſoup 
thickened with yellow peas, 
ib. Giblet ſoup, ib. Soup 
maigre, 203. Queen's rice 
ſoup maigre, ib. Rice ſoup, 


204 Oyller ſoup, ib. o- 


Ox cheek 


E 


ther way, ib. Green peas 
ſoup, ib. Another way, 205. 
Onion ſoup, ib, Eel ſoup, 
ib. Peas ſoup, 206. Muffel 
ſoup, ib. Barley ſoup, 207. 


Scate ſoup, ib. Egg ſoup, ib. 


Milk ſoup, 208. Milk ſoup 
the Dutch way, ib. Turnip 
ſoup Italian faſhion ib. 

Spaniſh cream, to make, 320. 

Spinach, to dreſs, 359. Spinach 
and eggs, 255. A ſpinach 
pudding, 266. 

Spoonful pudding, to make, 266, 

Sprats, to bake, 238, 

Stains of oil, to take out, 437. 

Stains, on cloth of any colour, 
to take out, 437. 

Steaks, beef, to broil, 48. Ano- 
ther way, 49. To fry, ib. 
Another way ib. Another 
way, 50. To ſtew, ib, Ang- 
ther way, ib. | 

Steaks, veal, Venetian faſhion, 
| | FRM 

Steaks, mutton, 108, Baked, 
10. 

Steaks, graſs lamb, 118. Houſe 
lamb, ib. Lamb ſteaks lard- 
ed, 117. | 

Steaks, pork, to broil, 128. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 129. 

Steeple cream, to make, 320. 

Steww, of a rump of beef, 47. 
Another way, ib. Of beef 
ſteaks, 50. Another way, ib. 
Ox palates, 54. Of neats' 
tongues, 57. A breaſt of veal 
in its own ſauce, 62. A breaſt 
of veal white, ib. Breaſt of 
veal with peas or aſparagus, 
ib. Neck of veal, 65. Neck of 
veal with celery, ib. Fillet 
of veal, A knuckle of 
veal, 69. A calf's head, 77. 
A calf's liver, 83. Alamb's 

head, 


* 


To roll 51. | 
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head, 112. Giblets, 132. 
Another way, ib. A turkey 
brown, the nice way, 134- 
Another way, 135. Another 
way with celery, ib. Ano- 
ther way, ib. A fowl, 146. 
Chickens in matelot, 149. 
Another way, ib. Ducks, 
157. Pigeons, 164. Par- 
tridges, 167. Pheaſants, 170. 
A hare, 177. Cod, 225. Soals, 
229. Another way, ib. A 
trout, 231. Pike, 233. Carp 
white, 234. Carp brown, ib. 
'Tench or carp, 235. Eels, 
238. Cucumbers, 250. Muſh- 
rooms, 251. Peas and lettuce, 
ib. Another way, 252. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Pears, 254. 
Another way in a ſauce- pan, 


ih. 


waſps, bees, hornets, 
& cure, 400. 

Stomach, pains in the, receipt 
for, 407. 

Strawberries, to preſerve, 327. 

Sturgeon, to boil, 35. Another 
way, ib. To dreſs, 224. To 
broil, ib. Sturgeon Mayence 
faſhion, or a la Mayence, ib. 

Suet pudding, to make, 266. 

Sugar, to boil candy height, 

14. 

8 to roaſt with aſpa- 
ragus, 71. To force, ib. 
Another way, ib. As hedge- 
hogs, 72. To ragoo, ib. 
Sweetbreads with muſhrooms, 
ib. Sweetbreads a la daube, 
73. To fry, ib. To fricaſſee 
brown, 217. To fricaſlee 
white, ib. 

Slabub, whipt, to make, 336. 
Another way, ib. Lemon 
ſyllabub, 337. Solid ſyllabub, 
ib. Syllabub under the cow, 
ib, Everlaſting ſyllabub, ib, 
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Syrup, of quinces, to make, 326. 
Of orange peel, 348. Of 
maidenhair, ib. 

T. 

Table of expences, &c. from 1d. 
to 10l. per day, xxxi. From 
11. to 40, oool. a year, xxxii. 

Tanſey, to make, 266. 

Tar-water, to make, 428. 

Tarts, general obſervations on, 
301. Tart, raſpberry, to 
make, 302. Rhubarb tart, ib. 
Spinach tart, ib, Tart de 
moi, ib. 

Teeth and gums, to clean and 

| preſerve, 434. To faſten, ib. 
A powder to clean the teeth, 
ib. An excellent preſerver 
and cleaner of, 435. 

Tench, to fry, 230. To ſtew, 


235. 

Thornback, to fricaſſee, 218. 

Thruſh, to cure, 397. 

Tinctiure of black bellebore, to 
make, 423. 

Tongue, a neat's, to ſalt, 355. 

o boil, 24. Another way, 

ib. Another way, ib. To 
ſtew, 57. Another way with 
a reliſhing ſauce, 1b, To force, 
58. To marinade, ib. Ina 
veal caul, ib. To force a 
tongue, and udder, 5g. Ta 
pot, ib. To fricaſſee, 216. 

Tongues, ſheeps Provence fa- 


ſhion, 108. Royal faſhion, 
109, Plain family faſhion, 
ib, 


Tongues, calves', to fricaſlee, 
$26. -- 

Tooth-ach, to cure, 398. A 
preſervative from, 434- 


Tranſparent pudding, to make, 


267. Tranſparent marmalade, 


335 
Tremblant beef, to make, 43. 
Another * ib. 
i 


Tripe, 


453 . 


Tripe, to fricaſſee, 214. Ano- 
ther way, 115. 

Trotters, ſheeps of different fa- 
ſhions, 109. Fried in paſte, 
ib. Aſpic, 110. 

Trout, to ſtew, 231. A la Char- 
treuſe, 232. To fry trout or 
perch, ib. To marinade, ib. 

Turbot, to boil, 33. Another 
way, 34. Another way, ib, 
Turbot au cour bouillon, with 
capers, 220. To fry a turbot, 
id. To bake a turbot, 221. 
Turbot with pontiff ſauce, 
ib. i 

Turkey, To roaſt, 11. Another 
way, 12. Sauces for a tur- 
key, ib. To boil a turkey, 
26. Another way, ib. Sauce 
for a boiled turkey, 27. 'Tur- 
key à la daube, to be ſent up 
hot, 133. Turkey a la daube 
to be ſent up cold, ib. To 
ſtew a turkey brown, the nice 
way, 134. A way, 135. 
To ftew a turkey with celery, 
ib. Another way, ib. Tur- 
key & Pecarlate—turkey of a 
ſcarlet colour, 136. Turkey 
with onions and pickled pork, 
ib. To roaft a turkey the 

tee] way, ib. A turkey 
in jelly, 137. A turkey the 
Italian way, ib. Turkey in a 
hurry, 138. Turkies and 
diene after the Dutch way, 
ib. Turkey ſtuffed after the 
Hamburg faſhion, ib. To 
dreſs a turkey or fowl in per- 
fection, 139. A glazed tur- 
key, ib. To roaſt a turkey 
with cray-fiſh, ib. To haſh a 
turkey, 140. Another way, 
ib. 

urnips, to dreſs, 360. 

Turnip ſoup, Italian faſhion, 208. 

Tartle, to dreſs the Weſt Indian 


way, 183. To dreſs a ſmall 
turtle of about thirty pounds 
weight, 184. Another way, 
185. 


Turtle, mock, to dreſs, 187. 


Another way, 188. Mock 
turtle from calves feet ib. 


U. V. 


Veal, to roaſt, g. To marinade 


a breaſt of, 61. A ragoo of 
a breaſt of, ib. Another way, 
ib. To ſtew a breaſt of, in 
its own ſauce, 62. Breaſt of, 
ſtewed white, ib. Breaſt of, 
ſtewed with peas or aſparagus, 
ib. Breaſt of, in hodge podge, 
ib. To collar a breaſt of, 63. 
The griſtles of a breaſt of 
veal with a white ſauce, 64. 
To ragoo a neck of, ib. Neck 
of veal and ſharp ſafſee; ib. 
Neck of, ftewed, 66. Neck 
of, ſtewed with celery, ib. 
Neck of, à la braze, ib. Neck 
of, a la royale, ib. Bombard- 
ed veal, 66, Another way, 
67. Veal olives a la mode, 
ib. Fillet of veal ſtewed, ib. 
To ragoo a fillet of, 68. Leg 
of, marinaded, ib. Leg of, 
with white ſauce, ib. Leg of, 
daubed, or a la mode, ib. 
Leg of, in diſguiſe, 69. Leg 
of, and bacon, in diſguiſe, ib. 
To ftew a knuckle of, ib. 
Leg or knuckle of, and ſpi- 
nach, 70. Shoulder of à la 
Piedmontoiſe, ib. Harrico of 
veal, ib. Sweetbreads, with 
aſparagus, 71. Forced ſweet- 
breads, ib. Another way, ib. 
Sweetbreads as hedge hogs, 
2. To ragoo ſweetbreads, 
1b. Sweetbreads with muſh- 
rooms, ib, Sweetbreads a la 
daube, 73. To fry ſweet- 
breads, ib. Loin of veal in 
epigram, 


epigram, ib. Veal a la Bour- 

oiſe, 74. A fricando of, ib. 

eal rolls, ib. Calf's head 
ſurpriſe, 75. Another way, 
ib. Calf's head boiled, 76. 
The German way, ib. To 
ſtew, 77. To roaſt, 78. To 
haſh, ib. To haſh brown, 79. 
To haſh white, ib. To haſh 
cold, ib. To dreſs the beſt 
way, 80. To grill, ib. To 
. 81. Welt palates, ib. 
Calves? ears with lettuce, ib. 
Calves” ears fried, ib. Houſe- 
wife faſhion, 82. A midcalf, 
ib. Calf's heart roaſted, &c. 
ib. To roaſt a calf's liver, 
83. To ſtew a calf's liver, ib. 
Calf's liver with ſhallots, ib. 
Calf's liver in a caul, ib, To 
dreſs a calf's pluck, 84. 
Calves feet with forcemeat, 
ib. Calves” feet with lemon 
ſauce, ib. Ragoo of, ib. The 
Italian way, 88. Neck of 
veal cutlets, ib, Veal cutlets, 
ib. Veal cutlets in ragoo, 
ib. A ſavoury diſh of veal, 
86. Calf's brains fried, ib. 
Calf's brains with rice, ib. 
Veal griſtles and green peas, 
87. Scotch collops white, ib. 
Another way, ib. Scotch col- 
lops brown, 88. Another way, 
ib. Scotch collops the French 
way, 89. To haſh veal, ib. 
To toſs up cold veal white, 
ib. To fry cold veal, go. To 
mince veal, ib. Calf's chit- 
terlings, 91. Veal ſteaks Ve- 
netian faſhion, ib. Slices of 
veal Venetian faſhion, ib. To 
make . calf *'s foot jelly, ib. 
Another way, ib. To make 


ſavoury calf's foot jelly, 92. 
Veal col- 


Another way, ib. 
Jops, ib. 


Vegetables, general obſervations 
on dreſſing, 357. 

Veniſon, to roaſt, 9g. Another 
way, ib, Sweet ſauce for ve- 
niſon or hare, 9. Sweet ſauce 
of red wine for veniſon, 10, 
Different ſorts of ſauce for 
veniſon, ib. To drefs a leg 
of mutton to eat like veniſon, 
93 A neck of mutton to eat 
like veniſon, 101. Veniſon, 
paſty, 380. 

Vermicelli pudding, to make, 267, 
Pie, 280. 

Viper, bite of, to cure, 399. 


Virgin's milk, a ſoft and excel- 


lent coimetic, 436. 

Vomiting, to cure, 401. 

Urine, ſuppreſſion of, to cure, 
403» 

W. 

Wafers, how to make, 313, _ 

Walnuts, to pickle black, 188, 
Another way, ib. Green, 
289. To ow white, 330. 
To preſerve black, 331. 
Green, ib, 

Warts, to cure, 437. Another 
way, ib. ol 

Water, proper for brewing, 361. 
Lavender water, 436. Orange 
flower water, ib. 

Welch rabbit, to make, 182. 

Whey, white wine, to make, 
346, 

White pot, to make, 345. A 
rice white pot, ib. 

Whitings, to fry, 230. Another 
way, ib. To broil, ib. 

Wigeon, to dreſs in perfection, 


155. 
Wine, to mull, 348. 


Wine, raiſin, how to make, 
349. Another way, ib. El- 
der wine, ib. Elder flower, ib, 
Grape, ib. Orange, ib. Another 
way, ib. Red currant wine, 
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| * Ib 1 ways 357+ Birch To haſh, 168. Woodcocks 

* wine, ib. Ra pberry wine, in ſurcout, 171. In ſalmy, 

Turnip wine, ib. Gooſe- ib. Another way, ib. 

A 352. Cherry Worm p:ewders, to make, 426. 
| ine, ib. bb. Cowflip wine, iv, Purging worm powders, ib. 

Smyrna raifin wine, 353. To Worms, to deſtroy, 400. Tape 


+ 


| 2 I, 348. worms, _—_ for, 426. 
” ine, antimonial, to make, 
| 429. Anthelmintic, ib. Bit- Yeaſt dumplings, to make, 267. 
ter, iÞ. Yorkſoire pudding, to make, ib. 
Was, to roaſt, 15. Ano- Another way, 268, 
ther ways 16. To boil, zo. Ll 
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' Books lately publiſhed. 


ELEGANT TALES, HISTORIES, AND EPISTLES,, 


Of a moral tondency, on Love, Friendſhip, Matrimony, Conjugal Felicity, — 
« four ling, ne » Magnanimity, Cheertulneſs, and other important ſubjects. 
> - ſour ſhillings, ſewed: 


3 


WOM AN; 


. of the Hiſtory, Genius, Difpofition, Accompliſhments, Cuſtoms, and 
ce of the Farn Sxx, in all parts of the World. 


; | Mufrated with fingular Anecdotes, and entertaining Narratives, ſupported by 


* | ; By a Friend to the Sex. 
FI "0 Nature made you to temper Man.“ Orwav. 


N, The Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 


{Ornamented with þ condiderable number of new plates, containing ſeveral 
views in the bers iſcovered iflands, ſundry animals, an exact repreſentation of 

Human Sacrifice, Captain Cook's Head, from Pingo's medal, and a chart of 
ys new diſcoveries with the tracks of the ſhips) 


_ A complete ABRIDGMENT of Captain COOK's VOYAGES round 
* 3 2 WORLD; - 

| Containing = faithful account of all the diſcoveries, wi 
at cach 


place, a deſcription of the inhabitants, with * maggers and cuſtoms, 
a full Gol of the circumſtances — CeO 


and an ac- 
dont of his life dy Capt. King. 
bo who. ſuperintend the education of your of .efther ſex cannot put into 
der hands a more acceptable work, for the.amvſement of leiſure hours, than 
” _ theſe late te voyages of diſcovery, which abound -with matter highly intereſting and 


Aranſaftions 


entertaining. 

1 In two volumes. Price eight ſhillings, 
, cher volume may be had ſeparate, Price four ſhillings, 
3 Wy r 4 
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